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E are proud of the quality of materials we use in Ironclad Incubators. 

Some manufacturers don’t tell you how their incubators are made. WE 
DO. We want you to know. Ironclad Incubators are made of California Redwood lined with 
Insulating Board and Asbestos, then completely covered with Galvanized iron—W hen an Incu- 
bator is constructed of material of this kind it makes the strongest and most durable Incubator 
that can be made and gives you a machine that will last alifetime. If you are going to buy an 
Incubator this year, it will save you time and money to order an Ironclad first. We prove its 
merits—you take no risk. Why take chances with untried machines when for only $12.50 we de- 
liver to your station, all freightcharges paid (East of the Rockies) these two unbeatable machines. 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR C0. , Racine, Wis. 
Gentlemen:—I am writing to let 1 ©O YEAR, 
you know that I placed 148 eggs in GF 





my Ironclad Incubator and hatched 
L also took off two 

the op mand 

icks; ey are 
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GUARANTEE 


1 have nothing to risk when you buy an Ironclad Incubator. We will send you machines—let you 
use them 30 cays—urge you to compare them with others in quality of material, hatching ability, work- 
manship and price. You take no chances. Order one of these big successful outfits direct from this ad- 
vertisement an if you do n't find them satisfactory send them back—we’ll pay the freight charges and return 
your money. You are absolutely safe. We do as we advertise, and tel! you exactly what to expect. 


Don’t a This Big All-Galvanized- Covered 
Dependable Hatcher with Cheaply Constructed Machines 


IRONCLADS are not covered with cheap, thin metal and 
painted like some do to cover up poor quality of material. 
Ironclads are shipped in the natur — you can see ex- 
actly what you are getting. Don’t buy any incubator un- 
IRONCLADS til you know what it is made of. Note These Ironclad 
Are Made Spec ifications—making Ironclads the highest. quality ma- 
These walls are made chines ever sold at the price we quote. Genuine C alifornia 
hick _ California Redwood, triple walls, asbestos lining, galvanized iron cover- se tattle how trenatade ase 
( ing. Galvanized iron legs, large egg tray, extra deep chick a By ~~ Ae 
nursery—hot water top heat, Copper Tanks and Boilers, 
Tycos Thermometer, glass in door. Complete instructions 
are sent with each incubator, and every Ironclad is guar- 
anteed for 10 years. All of these advantages and others fully 
explained in our free catalog. Write for it today or order 
DIRECT from this advertisement and SAVE TIME. 


IRONCLAD INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 13 RACINE, WIS. 
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POR THE BUSY, PRACTICAL, WORKING FARMERS OF AMERICA, WHOSE INTERESTS DETERMINE ITS POLICY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


From Friend to Friend| 


INDEX TO GUARANTEED ADVER- 
TISEMENTS 


Our guarantee is squarely back of every advertise- 
ment and every advertiser in Successful Farming. We 
will not knowingly accept advertising from a dishonest 
concern. Advertisements for tobacco, patent medi- 
cines, liquor or mining schemes or any other question- 

able advertising are not accepted under any condi- 

tions. Our readers are our friends and an advertise- 
ment In Successful Farming is an introduction of the 
advertiser to the homes of our friends. 

We will not knowingly introduce a dishonest ad- 
vertiser into your home thru the pages of Successful 
Farming and guarantee his honesty amy more than 
you would knowingly introduce a dishonest person to 
your bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many 
thousands of dollars worth of advertising each month 
because we are not willing to guarantee these adver- 
tisers or their propositions to our readers. Our guar- 
antee covers the manufacturer’s promises whether you 
buy of the local dealer or direct from the manufac- 
turer. When you answer an advertisement refer to 
this guarantee. Page 
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How do you know when to prepare the 
ground and plant your crops? 

That seems to be almost a silly question, 
doesn’t it? But it is worth considering a 
bit before you dismiss it as a joke. 

You may say that you have a calendar 
or an almanac and you can trace the 
months and the days of the month and 
you know from past experience that when 
certain months come around, they bring 
conditions that are necessary for prepar- 
ation and planting. 

That establishes the fact that nature is 
more or less standardized. 
happen at about the same time every year. 


in believing that they will happen that way 
this year. The machinery of nature is set 
to bring about certain resuits at about the 
same time each year. 

But there are places where calendars and 
almanacs are not known. The people do 
not have books or papers or records or 
a division of the year into weeks and 
months. How do they know when to pre- 
pare the ground and do their pianting? 

You say that each year there comes a 
time when the sun nides a litte higher in 
the heavens, and its rays warm the ground. 
The cold winds are succeeded by warm and 
gentle breezes which tenderly caress the 
earth. Green things appear as if by magic 
on southern slopes and the most untettered 
savage must know that it is time to pre- 
pare the ground and plant. 

That seems to establish the fact that 
nature is the pioneer advertiser. The posi- 
tion of the sun in the heavens, the gentle 
breezesand the green thingson the southern 
slopesare nature’sadvertisementsof spring. 

Good business houses have taken a les- 
son from the great book of Nature. They 
standardize their product just as nature 
standardizes the seasons and then they 
advertise their product just as nature 
advertises the spring time. 

It woud be terribly inconvenient for all 
of us if nature wasn’t fairty weil standard- 
ized and if her standards were not fairly 
well advertised. We would never know 
what to expect. We could never plan our 
work ahead with any degree of certainty. 

We are subject to the same uncertainty 
when we buy unknown, unnamed mer- 
chandise with no established standards 
and no reputation among consumers or 
users. It is safe to confine our purchases 
so far as possilne to the products of houses 
that have standardized their output, 
established a reputation for it and con- 
sistentiy advertised the permanence of 
those standards and the continuance of 
that good reputation. 

Back of every advertisement in Success- 
ful Farming is rong guarantee that the ad- 
vertiser sy keep yromises to you. 

1 NEREDITH, Publisher 
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Horse-Pace Family!— 
You Have Come to the Turning Point 


Business-Farmer—to be longer without a motor car may affect the whole 
of your success, and the whole of your family’s future. 
ou noticed lately that somehow obligation by neighbors who have cars? 
the ape chances that are missed by you Aren’t you tired of asking favors? 
are seized by others—others who have * * n 


automobiles? . - ; on 
Have you noticed that, though some our environment is moving at auto- 
men you know of turn every hour and a ~~ You Ane pate Sey 00 
minute into profit, your work goes slow, And i + dh orse-pace 4 ee 
your time is spent in fretting against de- in hile — a fore 5 the pa - 
lays—and that you are getting into the ge am ett get a 
habit of letting many a good chance pass Only rae Mee om it do _— —— 
because you “wouldn’t be able to get om ko aes ude te the condi 
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there in — c . oped: 
You stand at the turning point. 
Have you noticed that your family— * * « 
your girls, your boys, your wife—are - 
steadily, steadily g out of touch Motor-car service now costs less than 


with those that they ought to know? horse-service for all the work that a 
Have you realized that the families which motor car can do. 


surround you—automobile families— And of all motor cars of equal service 
have a circle of friends and interests, and the one. that costs least to run and least 
a radius of easy visits, far larger than to own is the Maxwell. 


your family? Open your eyes. Investigate this while these cars of 
Have you noticed how many times you atest efficiency are still procurable. 
and your family have been placed under rite us a letter today. 















Touring Car $745; Roadster $745, Touring Car with Winter Top $855 
Roadster with Winter Top $830, Berline $1095; Sedan unth Were Wheels $1195... F.O.B. Datreit 





Write Today for Catalog J 


Maxwell Motor Sales Corporation 
Detroit Michigan 
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SCRATCHING DOLLARS FROM DUST 


How Poultry Proved the Most Paying Branch 


By C. A. GOSS 











INE hundred thirty-seven dollars and sixty-six cents in 
ten months. That is the amount Will Yerkes, of Ben- 
ton county, in the Hawkeye state, made from the sale 

of eggs up to November first last year. Yet poultry is only 
one branch of the Yerkes farm. He milks cows, feeds sheep, 
harvests fruit and tends corn together with the many other 
duties of cornbelt farms. Nor is his flock unusually large, or 
his prices high. Five hundred hens are the most he has on 
hand at one time and the eggs are sold to local dealers at prices 
ranging from sixteen to only forty-six cents a dozen. 

Figures do not lie, and a glimpse into the Yerkes e ales 
book reveals some interesting facts. Following are the 1916 
and 1917 figures up to the first of last November. At that 
time part of the flock was disposed of and the Yerkes family 
moved to town taking the remainder of the flock with them. 
Under those conditions further records would not give a fair 
estimate until the hens had become accustomed to their new 
surroundings. 














1916 1917 
Dozens Amt. Dozens Amt. 
marketed Rec'd marketed Rec'd 
January 36 $ 11.16 52 $ 20.24 
February 112 30.00 101 37.16 
March 282 49.44 345 99.37 
-_ 572 115.48 430 130.30 
May 547 116.43 438 141.89 
June 610 129.43 659 197.21 
July 669 142.11 420 123.30 
August 420 89.40 300 90.90 
September 300 72.60 180 64.80 
October 66 19.38 63 32.49 
November 3 93 <3 is 
December 20 7.13 
3637 $783.49 2988 $937.66 


Notice the July, 1916, record of 669 dozens or 7,928 eggs 
for the month. Altho the average price that month was only 
twenty-one cents the total returns amounted to nearly $150. 
Note also the June record the following year of $197.21. The 
November and December yields dropped off very materially 
but Mr. Yerkes lays this to the fact that the pullets were not 
hatched until late in May and consequently they did not get 
started to laying before the molting period and cold weather 
struck them. If the hatch had been a month or six weeks 
earlier the young pullets would have started laying in October 
and production would have kept more uniform in spite of ad- 
verse conditions. . 

The Yerkes record book shows only the returns from eggs 
marketed. It does not take into consideration the number 
used by a large farm family nor does it show a record of those 
sold and used at home for setting purposes. No record was 
kept of the amount of young stock sold nor the prices received. 
These are sold at from two and one-half to three pounds 
weight.. Mr. Yerkes usually hatches five or six hundred chicks. 
Suppose half of them were cockerels and he raised two hundred 
to marketable age. Two hundred three pound fries at eight- 
een cents per pound would mean an additional revenue of 
$108. Mr. Yerkes believes his average has been better than 
that. 

Poultry Sure Source of Profit 

“There are bigger profits in poultry in proportion to the 
capital and labor invested than in any other branch of the 
farm”, says Mr. Yerkes. “The profits are more sure.and you 
have an almost continual revenue. If handled with the same 
care you give to your other stock, the months are few and far 
between when they will not return you a good profit.” For 
thirty years Mr. Yerkes has been farming for himself and 
wactically all of that time his chickens have been one of 
iis best paying investments. 

Mr. Yerkes’ flock is a cross between brown leghorns and 
Plymouth Rocks. Six years ago leghorn males were crossed 
on Plymouth Rock hens. The Rocks gave a decided increase 
in size to the offspring. Since that time only purebred roosters 
have been used with the crossbred hens so the purity increases 
with each generation. The size of the birds still persists, how- 
ever, and a six pound hen is not at all infrequent. The two year 
old hens are sold off after the laying period each year, and 
pullets take their places. New males each season also help to 
maintain the vigor of the flock. 

“Summer is the natural laying season’’, says this veteran 
poultryman. ‘“‘Imitate summer conditions in winter and the 
biddies will forget to stop laying’. Mr. Yerkes starts in by 








imitating summer feeding conditions. In the warm months 
they have the full range of the farm. The garden, alfalfa and 
grain fields, were found to be their favorite haunts. Accord- 
ingly every morning in winter alfalfa leaves are scraped up 
from the hayloft and scattered on the henhouse floor for the 
hens to work on during the day. A patch of rye sown near the 
poultry house makes good late fall green feed any day during 
the winter when it is warm enough for the flock to be out. 
mangels, potatoes, or other vegetables make good winter sub- 
stitutes for summer feed. During the summer grasshoppers 
and bugs were an unending part of the ration. Mr. Yerkes 
found these could best be replaced in winter by greenbone. 
He was able to obtain bones ate the local butcher for about 
$2 per hundred pounds, and he ground them himself. The 
returns in his egg basket immediately showed their value. 

No account was kept. of feed cost, for as on most other 
cornbelt farms, feeds were used which were raised on the place 
and a definite record of such feed costs is difficult to determine. 
Much of the ration was picked up by the hens from grain 
which would otherwise be wasted. Mr. Yerkes says that at a 
maximum the total feed cost would not exceed fifty percent 
of the returns from the eggs and he believes much lower than 
fifty percent would be more nearly correct. 

Too Much Feed Hinders Laying 


“One point where many fail is in feeding too much”, says 
Mr. Yerkes. ‘Hens won't lay when they are too fat. Once 
after we finished shredding the hens almost all stopped laying. 
I didn’t know what was the trouble until I caught them eating 
corn left in*the mangers from the shredded fodder. I stopped 
that and they began to lay again. I never feed corn except on 
the cob, then they have to exercise to get it and all get an 
equal share.’’ Many people object to oats as a feed for laying 
hens but on the Yerkes farm it proves a good addition for 
variety. Bran especially when mixed with milk gives good 
results. Sour milk is considered more healthy than sweet and 
is fed as often and liberally as possible. Variety in feeding not 
only pleases the appetites of the hens but keeps them healthy 
as well. . 

Leghorn eggs are thin shelled but this does not mean that 
shell making material is not needed, Grit is kept before the 
flock at all times. For this purpose clam shells ground at the 
farm are considered the best. The hens can then pick out the 
size they want and as often as they wish. 

Two 48 x 12 foot houses shelter the Yerkes flock. Muslin 
curtains are the only window protection except in the coldest 
weather. ‘These allow lots of air which is very important 
and at the same time keep out dampness. This is especially 
necessary in late fall when roup is most common. In summer 
these houses are cleaned every day for Mr. Yerkes believes 
cleanliness is necessary for success with a When mites 
get in a lighted torch is run along under each —— This 
gets practically all of them and the rest are destroyed by 
painting the interior of the buildings with gas tar. A hole 
dug in the earth floor and kept full of fine ashes for a dust 
wallow keeps the Yerkes flock tee from lice. 

“Many people can’t make a go of an incubator’, replied Mr. 
Yerkes to my inquiry, “but nine times out of ten it is the 
operator and not the machine that is at fault. They need 
regular and careful attention. I have had mine eighteen 
years and last season it did its best work yet. 1 have gotten 
as many as 195 chicks from two hundred fertile eggs. If a 
few hens are set about the same time the machine 1s started 
they can take care of all the chicks. I generally keep a few 
Orpington hens for brooders; they seem to be better suited 
for that work than are my other fowls.” 

Mr. Yerkes has built a reputation for the quality of his pro- 
duce. Eggs are gathered often and kept in a cool cellar. Every 
week they are marketed. Eggs from stray nests are tested be- 
fore going into the cases. The roosters are removed from the 
flock as soon ‘us the breeding season is over. These proses 
have made a demand for his produce and local merchants pay a 
premium for Yerkes eggs because they can be sure all will be 
marketable and there will be no loss through discarding those 
of inferior quality. 

“It isn’t a snap to raise chickens with success’’, says Mr. 
Yerkes, “but there is better money in it for me than any other 
branch of the farm when I give them equal care and attention. 
Get good stock, study your fowls in a businesslike way, and 
you will not be disappointed.” 
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MORE FARM LAND 
I lr may seem foolish to advocate opening the unused govern- 
ment or railroad lands for use in this emergency when there 
s a farm labor shortage already but there are bills before Con- 
gress with that intent. It is a question whether the free use 
of unused land would really take labor from the farms or use 
the want-to-be-farmers who live in every town and city. 

There is plenty of land held out of use for speculation to pro- 
duce enormous crops—on paper! But this land is not readily 

vailable for farm use without the expenditure of great sums for 
clearing, for irrigation, for drainage or for necessary improve- 
ments before it could be made productive. It is quite probable 
that those who have the back-to-the-land bug would not be 
able to finance themselves on raw land which was not first-class 
farm land to begin with. Surely their efforts the first yvearortwo 

the probable duration of the war—would not be very produc- 
tive of increasing the food supply of the world. 

On the other hand, when we have prisoners to take care of, 
what is to hinder the government from condemning and buying 
or leasing land in the southern states where the climate is mild, 
the seasons long, and the trucking and farming facilities are 
already good and putting the prisoners at work to at least pro- 
duce their own food. The government builds cantonmeats in 
which to produce soldiers, why not build cattle barns and equip 
farms to produce food? The south has vast areas of splendid 
grazing land practically held out of use by speculators. We 
may yet face the need of more land for prison labor. 

WHEATLESS AND MEATLESS DAYS 
E freedom-loving Americans find it difficult to conform 
to any regulation other than that of dame fashion. In 
the name of fashion we may tolerate for a brief time any fool 
fad or faacy set in motion by enterprising merchants who want 
to stimulate trade but we resent any official regulation what- 
soever. 

So far there has been no compulsory meatless and wheatless 
days. It has only been suggested as a war measure to conserve 
food. England was prodigal in its early days of war because its 
merchants said ‘Business as usual”. They expected a very brief 
war. They know better now. In no nation can there be “busi- 
ness as usual’. So we must adopt new methods of life and adapt 
ourselves to new conditions in which business is unusual, 

If you do not conform to the days set aside as meatless and 
wheatless you do not contribute toward the national food saving 
so much desired and needed, even tho you may have some other 
days as wheatless and as meatless. This is less true in the coun- 
try than in the city, but you can see that if everybody observes 
the same days it makes it easier for merchants and everybody. 
On meatless days they prepare to supply fish, fowl and eggs, 
and on wheatless days prepare to supply the hungry public with 
substitutes for wheat products. 

Fall in line and observe the customary meatless and wheat- 
less days so that no one at home or abroad may have to observe 
eatless days. Obserye these days from choice as a patriotic 
duty and there will be no time when we observe them by order 


of law with police officers to see that the law is obeyed 
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COMMENT 


LESSENED MAN POWER, MORE MACHINERY 

HE available man power for farm purposes is decreasing, 
and the places of the young men who have joined the colors 
must be taken by machines which as far as possible will keep 
up the production of our farms. It is imperative that the ma- 
chines be kept in good repair so they may do their full duty. 
If repairs are needed—which fact should be ascertained during 
the idle months—they should be ordered far in advance of the 








season of their use. 

New machines should be ordered now so the implement dealers 
and the manufacturers may know how large a supply will be 
needed. It is going to be increasingly difficult to secure machin- 
ery so the orders must be placed early. 

The government may have to see that manufacturers of farm 
implements and machines be supplied with the necessary 
materials. Farm machinery will play as important a part in 
this war as munitions. 

The cost of farm implements must necessarily be greater than 
before the war owing to increased prices of raw materials and 
labor. A table appearing in the September letter of the Alex- 
ander Hamilton Institute on Business shows this: 


Price High War 
Commodity 1914 Price 

43 ake eka 3c a3O ae ...ton $ 2.50 $ 14.00 
Coal, bituminous. . chin aa se Ree 1.00 6.00 
RS ia. xcs whaeehadss cannaeets .ton 13.50 52.90 
Steel, Billets...,. aeittsdetsneeese ton 20.00 100.00 
Sb ceedeetanie asst Sbaen Ib. 12 .36 
Be nscsttcodecccdeipsnes ...ewt. 5.00 21.00 
EERE ee ee | eye .cwt. 3.75 11.00 
Sik i iin di <n eens inks <2 ewt. 18.00 66.00 


CAN MUCH NEXT SEASON 
VERY clever and cunaing propaganda of fear has been 
spread thruout the country by the well-wishers of Kaiser 
Wilhelm. Its purpose has been to not only discourage the 
women from putting up canned stuff, but to make the nation 
afraid to eat home canned goods that have been put up. First, 
it was rumored that German spies had poisoned the rubber 
that the canning rings are made of. Then it was hinted that 
the canned goods this last season would give those who ate 
them a mysterious disease, which fear was increased because 
the supposed disease was ‘liscussed in a medical journal. 
Leave it to the German secret agents—they get in their work, 
even to getting reliable medical and other journals to print 
their scares! Then there was the widespread whisperings that 
the ‘‘cold pack”’ method was new, and that the stuff would not 
keep when canned by that process. 1t was also rumored that 
the government was going to tax or sieze home canned goods. 
This propaganda was intended to keep the American house- 
wives from saving food for home use, that other foods might be 
sent to the allies. It was also intended to scare the people so 
what had been canned would not be eaten, for fear of poisoning 
or contracting some disease. 
If anybody wants to fall into the hands of the enemy before 
this country is subjected by conquest, then believe this non- 
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life due to boundary lines and a restricted press that has turned 


sense about home canning. Let everybody else who is patriotic 
and courageous, determine to put in a bigger garden, and to can 
more stuff next season than ever before. Every pound of perish- 
able food saved and eaten at home means that a pound of non- 
perishable food is made available for shipment to our boys in 
the trenches, and to our allies in great need of our food. 

If you will need more glass jars or tin cans for next season, 
get your supply as early as possible, for when canning season 
opens you may not be able to get any. 

GOVERNMENT NEEDS WALNUT 
HE Government is greatly in need of black walnut logs. 
The gunstocks and parts of airplanes are made of walnut. 
The slowness with which black walnut is coming into the mills 
has necessitated the government sending Lieutenant Herod of 
the Ordnance Department over the country to see if he could 
stimulate the sale of walnut logs to the mills. 

Certainly every effort will be made to supply enough walnut 
timber at a time when it is so much needed. We suggest to 
retired farmers who want to serve their country that they who 
live in walnut localities get out and inform walnut owners of 
the government’s need. All logs twelve inches or more in diam- 
eter at the small end, and from eight to sixteen feet in length 
will be suitable. At least eighty percent of the logs should be 
nine feet or longer. 

Profits to the mill owners who have the contracts for cutting 
the walnut gunstocks are limited by the government so they 
couldn’t make any more if you gave them the logs but rest 
assured that prices are as high now as they ever will be and you 
who have walnut for sale better get in touch with one of the 
mills. Those mills making war material from black walnut are: 
The Des Moines Sawmill Co., Des Moines, lowa; Penrod 
Walnut and Veneer Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Frank Purcell, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Pickrel Walnut Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Illinois 
Walnut Co., E. St. Louis, Ill.; Langton Lumber Co., Pekin, II1.; 
Wood-Mosaic Co., New Albany, Ind. 

Anyone knowing of walnut logs should let the nearest concern 
know about it so they can send a buyer to see them. This is 
one service you can render the government. 


THE POTATO SITUATION 

HE 1917 potato crop was seventy-nine and a half million 

bushels over the average crop and that means that every 
housewife must cook potatoes in every appetizing way and thus 
encourage a large consumption of this healthful and staple food 
By eating more potatoes, which of course cannot be sent to 
feed the boys in France or the hungry people of Europe, we can 
thus save more wheat which can be sent abroad. 

It is up to the farmers to gradually market the surplus they 
may have so there will be no slump in prices in the spring. 
The merchants should not hoard the supply for the sake of 
demanding unreasonable prices. Any such should be reported 
to the Food Administration. . 

We have seen how the price held up last fall in spite of the 
great surplus yield. There is every prospect of the war con- 
tinuing another year and it is urgent that the farmers grow an- 
other big crop of potatoes. We have been slow to adopt pota- 
toes as flour and as food for stock but we may be driven to that 
necessity in order to utilize this crop. They can bedried. There 
is no reason other than our lack of preparedness why a great 
potato crop should go to waste. Whether in war or in peace we 
should make greater use of the potato. 








ABSURD POSTAL RATE 
NLESS the law is repealed before July 1, the zone rate of 
postage goes into effect, and with it a new condition con- 
fronts this country. It is worth considering. 

What ails Europe? What brought about this awful war? 
Boundary lines. Europe is a collection of many nations, most 
of which are smaller than many of our states, each with its 
separate language, separate form of government, customs, and 
religious belief. That eternal mixer in the melting pot of the 
human race, love, has continually fought boundary lines, and 
the separate governing powers have desperately tried to make 
boundary lines more impassable. 

It is the jealousy of nations made possible by a circumscribed 
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Europe into a slaughter pen. If Europe had the same freedom 
of the press as has existed in this country there would have been 
less attention paid to boundary lines and the hatred of nations 
could not have developed. 

Now when we have put our national life blood into the con- 
flict in behalf of a free world—a world in which boundary lines 
shall mean what our state lines have meant—it is out of keeping 
with the cause we champion to change from a free and unre- 
stricted national press to a suppressed and restricted or localized 
press as & War revenue measure. 

Either the policy of putting national intelligence ahead of 
profit in the postal service is good and should continue, or it 
is bad and should be put on the basis of European intelligence 
that lives on hate due to ignorance of one another. 

The new postal rate will prevent to a large extent the reading 
of national papers and magazines. It will restrict you to your 
little country weeklies and local dailies or else increase your cost 
of national papers and magazines to a prohibitive point for 
many. But the cost of papers is not the issue. It is, shall we 
continue to place national intelligence above profit in a depart- 
ment of government, or shall we adopt the European system 
of localizing our reading matter? 

This is a serious matter. If you believe that intelligence 
should give way to profit, and that the departments of agricul- 
ture, of justice, of state, of labor and others as well as the postal 
department should be a money making branch of government, 
then do nothing. Let the law take its course and on July first 
the postal zone rate goes into effect. If you believe we should 
still continue to disperse intelligence as freely to all parts of 
the country as possible with no attempt at profit, then write 
and tell your Congressman so. Ask him to vote for a repeal 
of the zone system postal law. 


PLAN AND ORDER EARLY 
TH fact that hens are not laying as many eggs this winter 
in many sections of the country as they ordinarily lay may 
have a tendency to put a damper on the enthusiasm of some 
poultry raisers. The cold weather came so early that a large 
percentage of hens had not yet started to lay after the moult 
and continued cold has kept them from making a start. 

There is no question that a very large increase in poultry pro- 
duction will result in profitable returns to the producers and 
they will have the satisfaction of knowing that they have helped 
in the most effective way to meet the shortage of meat. 

If you need equipment in the way of brooders, incubators, 
eggs for hatching, etc., decide what you will need and get your 
orders in early. It requires much more than the usual amount 
of time to obtain anything that must be shipped. The same 
applies to the seeds, plants, implements, etc., that you will 
require in your spring work. Even letters are not transported 
as rapidly in many cases as they were before we engaged in war. 

TEST YOUR SEED CORN 

HE condition of the seed corn is such that not an ear of 

it should be planted from which a few kernels have not 
been tested. A great many ears of corn will not grow and the 
only way to keep some of these ears from being shelled with 
the good ears is to make a test of each ear before the corn is 
shelled. It is not a big undertaking to test each ear of corn but 
if it is not done before the time arrives when outdoor work is 
urging, it will not be done at all. 

In ordinary seasons the man who plants poor seed corn is the 
only one who loses to any great extent. With the crying need 
for food it is of serious concern to the nation as a whole as well 
as to the man himself. Be sure that you have good seed corn 
before the time for planting arrives. It is of vitalamportance 
to yourself and to your country. 





OLD INCOME TAX NOT REPEALED 
HE new income tax does not repeal the old income tax. 
Some will be taxed under both laws while others will be 
caught only by the last war measure. 

The government depends upon each individual to find out 
whether or not he should report his income. If there is pos- 
sibility that your income is subject to tax, it is best to get in 
touch with the collector for your district. Your banker can 
give you his address, ; 
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\R is hell’, reiterated Chairman Carter Glass of the 

W House Committee on Banking, in explaining the 

necessity for a law to aid the Federal Farm Loan sys- 
tem. The liberty bond campaigns so interferred with the sale 
of farm loan bonds that a bill was prepared, authorizing the 
federal government to buy farm loan bonds, to the amount 
of $100,000,000 annually for two years, and thus provide 
necessary funds for the farmers who are seeking loans under 
the system. 

The Senate mutilated the measure, thru two amendments 
by Senator Weeks of Massachusetts, whose interests are hardly 
identical with those who till the soil. He had struck out the 
provision for a hundred million the second year, and also 
succeeded in having his colleagues sanction a clause which 
meant that none of the money from this fund could be bor- 
rowed by farmers to replace old loans upon which they might 
be paving exorbitant interest. 

When the bill came before the House, January 4, that 
body quickly disposed of both the Weeks’ amendments, sub- 
stituting the original provisions, altho Mr. Lenroot of Wis- 
consin and some standpat republicans argued artfully for 
the Senate measure. 

This dispute between Senate and House is now in the hands 
of a conference committee, with every indication that the 
farmers’ side will prevail. 


Investigations aud Politics 

R. HOOVER is being investigated; the War depart- 

ment is being investigated; the Advisory Council of 

National Defense is being investigated. Congress has 
suddenly gone into a spasm of inquiries, eight in all now being 
conducted by various coimmittees, each having to do with 
some phase of the Administration’s conduct of the war. None 
of these have gone far enough to establish any important facts, 
but it is already apparent that politics is playing no small 
part in most of the investigations. 

In that connection, it should be known that a new and 
epoch marking political realignment is fast taking shape. 
Radicalism is rampant among the voters thruout the coun- 
try. The politicians in Congress have sensed this while “‘back 
home” for the vacation following the war session and the 
holiday recess. They see their jobs threatened on every 
hand. In self-defense, the great majority of them have agreed 
upon a coalition campaign next fall. Wherever it is deemed 
necessary, present congressmen will run with the backing 
of both the old party orga: izations. 

Accordingly most of the members look with apprehension 
upon these various investigations. If they go too far and as- 
sume too much political significance, it will interfere with the 
Democratic-Republican combination scheme. On the other 
hand, a few big Republicans who would profit by a partisan 
upheaval, they having presidential or cabinet aspirations, are 
just as anxious to push the inquiries with general smashing 


results. It will be interesting to watch developments. Un- 
derneath it all the biggest political battle of a century is going 
or In any event, the American voter is due to have his, and 


her, conventions and traditions jolted completely out of 


b lance. 


Farm Labor Serious 
ENATOR GALLINGER of New Hampshire wants to 
import Chinese farm labor. He has pending a resolu- 
tion to investigate the feasibility of such an innovation. 
His idea is not likely to find favor, but it is beginning to dawn 
upon government officials, both on the legislative and admin- 
istrative side, that there is something extremely serious about 
the farm labor problem. 


Farmers Present Their Interests 
ROBABLY one of the most important meetings held in 
Washington ~— the month of January was that of 


the Federal Board of Farm Organizations and repre- 


sentatives of organizations with allied interests. This meet- 
ing was called for the express purpose of formulating a gov- 
ernmental policy for the agricultural interests of the country. 
Since a large part of the burden of the winning of this war has 
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been put upon the farmer there is manifesting itself the belief 
that the needs of the farmers should be clearly understood by 
yeople in authority. The problems of farm labor, loans to 
armers, cooperation and distribution, together with other 
things, were the principle reasons for bringing together from 
every section of the United States representatives of the 
farmers interests. 


The Millionaire Crop 
HE United States commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has just issued some official figures which certainly coupe 
to make the people of the country sit up and & 
notice. It has to do with the numbers of people accumulating 
vast fortunes since the war began. The United States had in 
1914, 7,509 persons with yearly incomes of $50,000. In 1916 
that number had grown to 17,085. It has generally happened 
that these fortunes have been made in the industrial centers and 
mining towns. The $50,000 a year income, of course, does not 
tell the story for there has been a very large increase in, the 
people who have incomes amounting to half a million dollars 
or more. Summing this all up it shows the concentration of 
American wealth in the hands of a very small number of wealthy 
families, less than one-fiftieth of one percent of the entire 
population of the country. Sixty percent of the wealth of this 
country in 1910 was in the hands of two percent of the people. 
It is estimated that today at least seventy percent of all the 
wealth and resources of the nation are controlied by this very 
small two percent of our population. 


First Hand Information 

OME weeks ago the Food Administration sent a food 

commission to Europe made up of six people. Four (of 

these went_into France to phn the food problems of 
that country and how the present needs of the allied armies 
and the civil population in that country could best be met. 
Two of this commission went into Italy to do a similar work 
in that country. The four men from France are expected to 
return by the 15th of this month and the two from Italy a few 
days later. On the investigations of this commission will be 
based further food conservation measures in this country. 
It is now expected that the speaking division of the Food 
Administration will use the services of these men by giving 
them every possible opportunity to tell American audiences 
conditions in France and Italy, Their work will be very largely 
in the central western states. 


Wheat and Bread 
FE Americans are feeling the pinch of high prices which- 
ever way we tirn. Wheat and all wheat products 
have had the attention of the Food Administration 
from the very first and I think the following figures will bring 
some comfort to anyone who gets hold of them. The Admin- 
istration tells us that since the war began wheat has advanced 
in price 153 percent while the public is paying for bread a 
raise of less than 50 percent. It is plain to be seen just about 
where the householder gets off who p mer her own baking. 


Facts About Food 

HE speakers division of the Food Administration aims to 

place in the hands of their twelve thousand co-workers 

literature which will provide them with a uniformity of 
facts. The presentation of those facts is left entirely in the 
hands of the speakers. Any organization may call upon the 
Food Administration for a speaker to present any phase of the 
work of the Administration for this country or Europe. This 
may be done thru the division of public speakers of the national 
organization or thru any of the state Food Administrators. 


Great Educational Food Show 
HE food show to be held in Chicago soon is promised 
by the Food Administration to be one of the large 
exhibitions of the kind ever held anywhere. The details 
of this are being worked out with the greatest care by local 
xecople with the help of Food Administration officials from 
Vashington. A young man from New York who has had 
charge of the graphic exhibits in the National Museum will 
look after the exhibits put on by the Administration. 
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MEN 


Some Good Coming from the Training for War 


By ALSON SECOR 
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ET us turn for a moment from the horrors of war and seek 
out the benefits, if any there be, that might come to us 
out of this world catastrophe. Surely there can be some- 

thing beside evil in this cleansing of the human race in blood. 

The most noticeable thing in a large way is the bringing to- 
gether of all classes in a common suffering and the ceeiens 
better understanding of each other. It would not surprise me 
if democracy takes hold of the world in a deeper sense than 
mere political actioa. There is being constructed a new social 
relationship in Europe, infested as it is by castes and classes. 
But my story concerns us here in America. 

The mingling in camp life is going to bring country and city 
manhood into a better understanding of each other. There 
will be less heard of the city “dude” and the country “rube”’ 
after peace is declared, because the so-called “rube” will find 
that the supposed “‘dude”’ is a game sport, capable of doing his 
share for his country and without complaint, and the “dude” 
will have gained a profound respect for the supposed “rube’’. 

The common suffering of man is a great mixer, a great human- 
izer, a great melting pot. The tender handed city chap from 
behind the desk is not going to be laughed at by the hard handed 
youth from the farm because the “setting up exercises’ are 
going to make one as sore as the other. The coarse shoes may 
gall the feet of the city chap while the uniform cuts hard under 
the arms of the stoop shouldered man from the farm. The 
cutting blasts of the winter night will make the indoor man 
shiver while on night guard and the confinement of the barracks 
gets on the nerves of the man used to all out of doors. 

He Learns to Mix 

The one great fault of country life is its solitude. The one 
great distinction that marks a country youth at sight is his 
ill-at-ease in the company of others outside \is circle of farm 
friends. Many young men come into the ar‘hy camps with a 
perfect horror for the companionship of others who are strangers 
to them. They may have left the friends at home in a goodbye 
hurrah only to land in camp in the middle of the night to be 

ordered to take a tick and fill with straw and bunk with a com- 
pany of strange men. The strangeness is intensified every day 
ind it is little wonder that some get awfully homesick. It is 
quite natural for fathers and mer xe to get a very distorted 
picture of camp lif from the first few letters from their dis- 
couraged, homesick boys. But these boys soon learn to mix 
with their fellowmen, and for that purpose are various games 
ind agencies which make a new man out of the country boy 
especially, because he has lacked these in his home life. In a 
remarkably short time the man who could not execute orders 
with any precision or accuracy catches the cadence of the march 
nd falls mto time with the rest in all matters. He loses the 
stoop in his shoulders, the slouch in his gait, the dullness in his 
ves and he assumes a soldierly bearing and manner. 

When these raw recruits come to camp they have nothing in 
ommon—except where two or three neighbor boys may have 
een allotted to the same company. But army life is life in 
masses, not as individuals. All are cut after the same pattern 

and if they do not fit the pattern they are remade. They soon 
earn to catch the swing of the march and their faces light up 

ith joy and they sing as they march. They jump to the call of 
he bugle with a whoop. 

When the weather is fit there are all kinds of outdoor games 
1 which the different companies compete. And there are indoor 
umes and contests, all of which develop the social side of the 

men, as well as teach alertness. The country boy finds a place 
in everything of tnis nature because of his fine physical condi- 
tion and this helps him get acquainted with the other men and 
gain their respect 
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There isn’t any place in the company barracks for much 
indoor games. but the Y. M. C. A., K. C., Luther League and 
other huts furnish places for basket ball, boxing, wrestling, 
vaudeville by the soldiers and various means of giving vent to 
American youthful energy. 

One of the favorite sports in winter is rabbit hunting. A 
company goes out on a hike armed with clubs and when a rabbit 
is seared up they all try to down the rabbit. Rabbits become a 
scarce animal in the neighborhood of a cantonment. No matter 
how severe the weather the boys take short hikes for the sake of 
exercise and come back with flushed faces, steaming bodies and 
bright eyes. 

Aside from the sport side which develops the friendly feeling 
among total strangers, there are the free movie pictures in all 
Y. M. C. A. and similar buildings, and then there is the camp 
theatre where the very best shows and concerts are given at a 
very low price. These theaters are government owned and the 
performances therein are a part of the government war amuse- 
ment program. The movies are of the educational, humorous 
and dramatic nature. 

There is a large camp library, under the auspices of the 
American Library Association and each Y. M. C. A., K. C., 
and other hut has its small library. The men can take books 
to their barracks. or read in the library. There are the reading 
rooms where are all the best magazines, the best daily and the 
home papers. There are schools of boxing, wrestling and classes 
in French and other lines, so a man can spend his time profitably 
if he is inclined, fitting himself for civil life after the war. 

The one great benefit that will come to all men in training is 
the better physical health they enjoy on regular, simple living. 
Out. of the aches and pains that first grip a new man, comes a 
more solid body, rid of useless fat and the underweight men pick 
up in weight on the plain, regular diet of the mess. They are 
first taught cleanliness. Bathing is compulsory. Many a man 
has experienced his first time clean. 

They must wash their own dishes, wash their own clothes, and 
keep their whole equipment clean because of “inspection” once 
a week. The whole camp is swept and mopped daily. 

The Moral Life 

You may have heard that army camps are dens of iniquity. 
There are some bad ones in camp as must be the case where all 
men of draft age are assembled. Gather up all the young men 
in your neighborhood and some would not be considered fit 
companions for your best boys and girls, yet the number of really 
immoral men in the army is not over ten percent. If these defile 
the morals of the ninety percent the majority is made of poor 
stuff. In fact the camp life is remarkably clean. I never met 
a finer lot of men. 

They realize what life means to them and what sacrifices 
they are expected to make if necessary They go about prepar- 
ing for their part in the fight with a cheerful seriousness devoid 
of hate that is indicative of their patriotic purposes. To be 
sure. your sons will be changed men when they come back to 
you. They will be more masculine in every respect, more 
assertive, more independent. They will be the duplicate of 
the young men of the civil war who became the pioneer settlers 
of the great central west and west. But they may pioneer in 
other than in land settlement—unless thev go to Mexico or 
South America. 

Every mother and father would feel better if 1t were possible 
to visit the sons in camp and see how they live. So far as Camp 
Dodge, near Des Moines, is concerned, | am very familiar with 
the camp in all its activities, and some of the boys are guests 
in my home every week so I believe I know the actual influences 
at work in making a new American manhood. 
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THE FARM LABOR PROBLEM 





Feb., 1918 


One of the Difficulties Our Country Faces 


By HON. DAVID F. HOUSTON, Secretary of Agriculture 


‘oo farm labor problem has pre- 
sented and continues to present 
many difficulties It is suffi- 

difficult without the added 


qentiy 
complications which arise from the un- 
rest and apprehension created by the 
utterances and writings of misin- 
formed and, in some instances, of 
mischievous persons Not a few 
statements are being made which not 
only are not conducive to a satis- 
factory solution but which, on the con- 
trary, are responsible for additional 
unrest 1 misdirection of effort. 

his is one of two or three subjects 
to which the Department has given 


more thought than to any others, not 
only since this country entered the war 
but for many months prior to that 
time Chere has been before the farm- 
ers the question of retaining a suffi- 
cient number of year-round skilled 
laborers and also of meeting the urgent 
needs at the planting and harvesting 
periods. In very many sections of the 
Union difficulties in both directions 
have been experienced. This has been 
particularly true of communities where 
there has been great industrial activity 
incident to preparations for the army 
and navy Farmers in the neighbor- 
hood of cities where there has been 
great redirection of labor and capital, 
and also where the cantonments and 
other special enterprises have been 
under way, have been greatly em- 
barrassed. Obviously, a nation cannot engage in a struggle 
such as the one which this country is making in defense of its 
rights and for freedom in the world without disturbances of 
many kinds, especially of labor, without inconvenience, and 
without calling “ sacrifices from every class of society. Mere 
plaint will serve no useful purpose. Constructive thought 
1 action alone will help 

In some respects, the situation may not be quite so acute 
snother year.« Naturally, the disturbances are much more 
immediately after a great shock has been given the in- 
dustrial system This nation had been organized on a peace 
bas When it entered the war, it was necessary not only to 
create vast ditional facilities and machinery, but also to 
le for the operation of the new 





vide on an enormous sca 

establishments and of those previously existing. Many ship- 
vards had to be expanded and others had to be created. Large 

ents had to be built, and built quickly In every 
lirection ther were urgent demands for great expansions 
Furthermore, it is necessary to have an army, and this 
necessarily caused additional labor drains and dislocations. In 
the haste of the first draft, it was impossible to work out a satis- 
factory claasification of labor with reference to the national 


Must Prepare for Difficult Problem 
cognize that the situation will cor 
t itisfactory solution will re- 
quire the best thought of the nation and the fullest and most 
cooperation of ill agencies lo this end, all plans 
promis¢ of al results must be earefully eX 


How r, it is well to r 
be difficult and that a 


ined and put into effeet so far as thev are feasible 
That the Department of Agriculture and other agencies of the 
ite the seriousness of the situation 


} 


government fully appre 
is indicated the action taken to attempt to furnish relief 
Kven under the pressure of the first draft, the War Depart- 
ment held definitely in mind the tho ight ol lightening the 
burden so far as possible by not ecaliing to the colors those 
essential for k idership and direction With the fuller time 

ais |, that Department, which has reeognized from 

eginning the necessity of not unduly disturbing any es- 


orked out a svstem of classification of the 


‘ subject to the di which contemplates the placing of 
1 farm labor engaged in necessary agricultural enter- 
pr in class 2, assistant or associate managers of necessary 


iltural enterprises in class 3, and heads of necessary agri- 


iltural enterprises in class 4 The operation of this new ar- 
rangement should remove many of the difficulties previously 
encountered and, in reasonable measure, meet the demands 
I the situation 

Several months before we entered the war, the Govern- 


ment was giving the farm labor situation definite attention. In 
former years, the Department of Agriculture, in cooperation 
with the Department of Labor. sought to render, and did 





Honorable David F. Houston, 
Secretary of Agriculture 


render, assistance to farmers in 
number of states in securing seasona 
labor. In conjunction with stat 
agencies, these departments have ef- 
fected the transfer of considerable num- 
bers of laborers from communities 
where the load had passed to others 
where the need was urgent. This was 
done especially in the years of large 
production and, in some cases, from 
20,000 to 40,000 laborers were trans- 
ferred to particular states where the 
need was heavy. 

After the entry of the United States 
into the war, the thought of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, in connec- 
tion with the Department of Labor, 
was very definitely directed to the 
problem of farm labor. The matter 
was thoroly discussed at the conference 
held in St. Louis on April 9 and 10 
with the agricultural representatives 
of the various states. It was also re- 
ferred to in my letter to the Senate of 
April 18, 1917. 

One of the first. steps taken by the 
Department of Agriculture was to 
select and station in each state, in 
touch with the state agencies, the 
best. available man the Department 
could secure (1) to make surveys of 
farm labor conditions; (2) to bring 
about fuller cooperation in the utiliza- 
tion of labor among farmers in the 
same community; (3) to assist in 
shifting labor from one community or 
one state to another; and (4) to bring into service kinds of 
labor not heretofore fully or regularly employed in farming 
operations, such as boys of high school age who knew some- 
thing about farming, and to do many other things. After the 
Food Production Bill was passed on August 10, an allotment of 
nearly $100,000 was made to extend and develop the work 
of the Department in this direction. Only recently the De- 
partment held a conference in St. Louis of its farm labor rep- 
resentatives and of state agencies cooperating with them to 
consider the work which had been done up to that time and 
to formulate more efficient plans for the future. Some hint of 
the activities of the Department along this line is given in 
my annual report for 1917. 

Some persons seem to be promoting the suggestion’ that 
farmers as @ class should be exempted from military service 
and that no’ person from this class should be permitted to serve 
in the army, and criticism has resulted because it has not been 
acted upon. It would be unfair to the farmers of the nation 
even to entertain the thought that they would be willing to 
have the rest of the population do all the fighting in this strug- 
gle in the defense of our rights and for world freedom. The 
farmers themselves as a whole would resent the intimation. If 
farmers were exempted as a class, obviously others would feel 
the injustice of such action. It is unlikely that any responsible 
body of opinion would sanction the proposal. 

Seme Things Can Be Done , 

lf we put our minds to the task and attempt to deal with 
it in a constructive way, there are many things which can be 
done to furnish relief, The Départment of Agriculture of 
course, will continue to do everything in its power to aid in 
the solution of the difficult problem. The most promising 
lines of effort seem to me to embrace the following: . 

First: A systematic survey of the farm labor situation in 
order to ascertain the possible needs of farmers and to deter- 
mine ways of meeting them. The Department, before the be- 
ginning of the next crop season, thru its agents stationed in 
the various states and in cooperation with the Department 
of Labor and the state councils of defense, will make such a 
survey. e? 

Second: The promotion of fuller cooperation in the utiliza- 
tion of labor among farmers in the same community. 

Third: The further development of machinery for assist- 
ing in the transfer of :abor from sections where the seasonal! 
pressure has passed to regions where additional help is urgent) 
needed. 

Fourth: Making available labor which heretofore has not 
been fully or regularly utilized in farming operations, includ- 
ing boys of high school age who have had experience on the 
farm. : 

The farm labor representatives of the Department will con- 
tinue to devote all their time and energies to these tasks and 


ae 


they will keep in close touch with ap- [Continued en page 4 
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A LOOK BOTH WAYS FROM THIRTY 


Farming Methods Which Brought Early Success 


By JOHN NORTON 


HEN I r 
W Faye 

saw Ted 
Culver he would 
not have im- 
pressed one as a 
leading char- 
acter for a book 
entitled, “How to 
Make Farming 
More Profitable’ 
Instead he was a 
very much dis- 
ce yuraged be Vv he 
was muddy, wet, 
cold and _ tired. 
This was in the 
winter term of 
1907, at the Kan- 
sas State Agri- 
cultural college, one Saturday afternoon, and we were both 
members of a bunch of college students a farmer near Man- 
hattan had hired to help shuck his shock corn. The wages 
were but twelve and one-half cents an hour, without board, 
and we all needed the money mighty bad or we would not 
have been there. 

Soon after we went out to work that afternoon a fog came up, 
which soon developed into a heavy mist, and then into a rain. 
At first the mist improved things, for it made the fodder handle 
better, but soon the conditions became very disagreeable. 
The boss kept us at work until we were almost wet thru, how- 
ever, and then stopped the gang I was with, and sent me 
down to the other end of the field to teil Culver and another 
boy working there to quit work also. I told them to stop, and 
then started to return to the other bunch when Culver spoke— 
and gave me an insight into the fact that he was a real thinker 
into the fundamental problems of farming. 

“T tell you it is absolutely wrong to leave this feed out here 
all winter even if the boss can get us fools to come out and shuck 
it for twelve and one-half cents an hour—and work in the rain 
at that. If this corn had been placed in a silo it would have 
been in good condition now, and the boss would have made a 
lot more money from it than he will from feeding this rotten 
stuff. I am going to have a silo on my farm, and I am going 
to have animals to eat the silage, too.” 

The young fellow’s earnestness interested me, and we had a 
long talk that evening as we walked back to town. I found 
that he was from a county adjoining my own, and that he had 
learned my name from a fellow student from that section. He 
was taking the short course, and he proposed to start to farm- 
ing for himself that spring, just as soon as he had finished. 
And he was going to farm his land on a system that would build 
up & permanent agriculture, too, for he talked crop rotations, 
and livestock and soil fertility on the road to town that night 
in a way that indicated that he might do some fine things after 
he got started. 

We were together quite a good deal that winter, and later 
he told me a few things that had not come out at first. There 
was a girl who was waiting for him it seemed—she was a coun- 
try school teacher, and they were to be married as soon as her 
school was out that spring. He had a team and some farm- 
ing implements and ahenk $400 in real money; all this he had 
made working out as a hired hand. He was then twenty-four 
years old. He expected to get on the farm he had rented about 
March twentieth, or as soon as the short course was out. He 
had plowed some of the land in the fall, before he came to 
college. 

I heard from Ted several times in the following year, and I 
learned that all was going well. The crops were fairly good in 
his section that season, so they returned some profit. Then 
Ted borrowed some money and bought young steers, and he was 
started on his career as a livestock farmer. 

In the following years I became more and more engrossed in 
my work, with the result that I lost all track of Ted; a man 
meets so many fine fellows at school that he really can’t keep 
n touch with them all. But we met again about a month ago— 

on the main floor of the livestock exchange building at Kansas 
City. I was just starting down the stairway when we met. I 
recognized the man I had become so much interested in ten 
years ago. 

He was the same old Ted; only of course the years had 
brought more maturity. He was on the market with some 
cattle—grass fed Herefords—would I come out into the yards to 
see them? Yes I would, and did, and then we had a great 
visit. Then he invited me to come to his farm. And so the 
other day I went. 

My friend Ted has improved his financial standing a great 
deal since we shucked corn for the farmer for twelve and one- 


$y 





half cents an hour 
He has done this 
by following a 
logical system of 
farming, based on 
livestock and crop 
rotations adapted 
to his conditions. 
I am telling this 
story with his 
post office o:nitted 
because it gives 
me an Opportun- 
ity to tell nore 
of the details of 
the story than he 
would like to have 
me tell in an or- 
dinary article. 

Ted owns a 
half section of land, worth about $50 an acre, one hundred and 
fifty steers, about one hundred purebred hogs, ten horses and a 
very good equipment of machinery. The buildings are well 
constructed, and a feature is two solid wall concrete silos 
he doesn’t have to shuck corn fodder in the winter. He owes 
about $5,000; all of the rest of the property above the value of 
the start he has made in ten years. Therefore, his views on 
farming on thin upland soil such as he has are of value, for they 
come from a man who has shown that he is following a system 
of farming that leads to financial success. 

After we had walked over the farm and had seen the stock, 
we went up to the comfortable house, and sat down on the 
porch, where we could get a good view out over the farm. And 
then I thought of the difference in the financial condition and 
the outlook on life of this big, successful farmer and the boy I 
had told to quit shucking corn ten years ago. And I asked him 
how he had done it all—how other young men could make a 
similar success. ‘Ted was silent for a moment, and then he 
said: 

“Success in farming, as in all other phases of life, is largely 
a matter of having the right ideals, and following them. Our 
largest trouble in farming today is that the young mendo 
not have an intelligent grasp of what they can do—they do 
not live up to their opportunities. Their ideals are in many 
cases too low—and it is an axiom that they used to teach us back 
at school that a man can never have a success larger than his 
ideals. 

“T was fortunate as I have told you in working for Bates 
Hunter when I was nineteen years old. My six months with 
him were very valuable to me. As you know, he is perhaps the 
most successful livestock farmer in this section; he has in- 
telligent ideals, and he has worked to realize them. Up until 
that time I had been just a careless irresponsible boy, with 
just an average outlook. He taught me that there is just as- 
much or more need for ideals in farming as in any other pro- 
fession in the world, and that success could never come unless a 
man takes a long view into the future, and gets some definite 
aims. I have had these aims, I still have them, and that is the 
main re. son that I have this farm and equipment today.” 

Ted's story, which I must condense a little, was mostly a 
record of the intelligent effort he had made with livestock and 
crop rotations. Mr. Hunter backed him financially a few times 
at the start to the extent of going on his note, but apart from 
that he has received no help. By the use of this credit he had 
“plunged” somewhat into livestock in the early years, but he 
sheave kept his operations on the basis of intelligent produc- 
tion. Then in 1908 a start was made in the purebred hog busi- 
ness, which has developed into a profitable line. Half of the 
farm was purchased in 1909, almost entirely on time, for $28 
an acre, which was a low price, and the rest was bought in 
1913 for $42 an acre. The gradual increase in price, together 
with some improvements and proper methods of soil manage- 
mert has increased the present value to $50 an acre. 

Almost all the money that has been made on this place has 
come directly from the cattle and hogs. Usually two or three 
colts a year are grown, and this has helped some. The crop 
rotation has been planned with a view of producing feed for 
these animals. It consists of clover and ‘timothy, two years; 
corn one or two years; and oats one year. The timothy and 
clover is sown in the oats, which is perhaps not so good a 
nurse crop as wheat, but fair results are obtained. Light 
seedings of oats is the rule, and if there is any danger that the 
crop will smother the clover it is cut for hay. 

About half of the place is farmed; the rest is in pasture and 
prairie meadow. Some pasture is rented for the steers, depend- 
ing on the number of cattle kept—this varies somewhat from 
year to year. The growth of the grass in the pasture usually is 
good, and care has been taken not to [Continued on page 69 
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REPLACING MEN BY MACHINERY 


One of the Ways to Meet the Shortage of Man Power 


By A. H. SNYDER 


HAT two-hundred mil- 
lion men have been 
withdrawn from their 
normal occupations by the 
world war is the estimate of 
Henry Clews, who has prob- 
ably studied the situation as 
earefully and thoroly as it 
can be studied. Just what 
percentage of these men have 
been taken from work direct- 
ly associated with the pro- 
duction of food crops cannot 
be determined but everyone 
knows that it is so large as to 
make the problem of food 
production exceedingly grave. 
Not only has the draft up- 
on man power been heavy 
but nmmense numbers of the 
best horses have been taken for war work and the total horse 
power has been greatly reduced. To meet these shortages of 
man power and horse power is the tremendous problem con- 
fronting the growers of food products. Unless these prob- 
lems are satisfactorily solved, the number of hungry mouths 
und inadequately nourished bodies will be greatly increased. 
The acreage sown to crops in the uninvaded portion of 
France was one-fourth less in 1917 than in 1913. The total 
crop production in France last year was almost forty percent 
less than in 1913. As long as France and other countries 
whose production has been greatly decreased by the war could 
purchase necessary supplies from America the situation was 
not so serious. With America in the war and our own man 
power and horse power being heavily drawn upon, the situa- 
tion assumes a different aspect. There is no source from which 
we can purchase the supply of food products which we must 
have. fe is imperative that we grow enongh for ourselves 
and our fighting 
men and also sup- 
ply a large share 
of the decreased 
production of 
those who are 
helping” to fight 
our battles. 
The problem is 
so great that it 
calls for supreme 
effort on the part 
of everyone. The 
shortage of farm 
labor before this 
country entered 
the war was so 
serious as to be 
one of the chief difficulties in farm operation. Now, with less 
labor, more food must be produced. To obtain hborers from 
other industries to make up for the.shortage of farra oe is not 
possible, for other lines of endeavor are also feeling the pinch of 
Two millions of men cannot be taken from 
their normal occupations and placed under arms, and several 
millions more engaged in the tasks of making munitions and 
other supplies which are unnecessary in times of peace, with- 
out greatly reducing the total supply of labor which may be 
engaged in ordinary activities. We would have been short 
of labor in this country if not a man had been sent to the army 
Previous to the beginning of the world war we were receiving 
a million immigrants from Europe every year. This supply of 
labor has been cut off for four years, and the effect was being 
felt before we entered the 


bor shortage. 


method whereby 
of essential prod- 

in be increased, or 
ept up to normal, is 
very man to accomplish 
than he has in the past 
careful planning and 
management of the avail- 
ible labor and power will ob- 
tain more nearly the maxi- 
mum results of which they 
ire capable. But the most 
effective method by which 
each man can increase or 
multiply his effort is by the 
more and larger 
machinery. This has heen 


only 
ection 


more 
More 
I 


use of 


the method whereby an ever 
increasing shortage of farm 
labor has been met for 
number of years and it is th: 
method which will most 
nearly solve the problem in 
this time of supreme. need 
The advent of harvesting 
machinery enabled one man 
to do more and better work 
than twenty men could do 
by the methods which had 
weviously been in vogue 
When farmers began to drive 
four big horses to a gang 
plow, one man plowed as 
much g:ound in a day as 
two men driving two horses 
each to single plows. The 
man power required for plow- 
ing was cut in half, or, to put it the other way, one man became 
equal to two, So far as plowing was concerned. It is by such 
increasing or multiplying the ape | of every man that the 
present problem is to be largely solved. 

Had the situation which now obtains arisen a few years 
ago, it would have been even more difficult to meet. It would 
not have been ible to quickly increase the amount of power 
available and in order to exercise maximum man power it Is 
essential that ample power be provided for operating machines 
and implements of all kinds, whatever may be their size. 
With the many sizes, types and styles of tractors which have 
thoroly demonstrated their worth as most efficient producers 
of farm power, the problem of making good the shortage of 
horse power, or even increasing it, can be satisfactorily met. 
By means of mechanical power one man can accomplish more 
work than he has been able to do when his effort has been 
limited by the power at his disposal. The man who has given 
all of his time to 
directing the pow- 
er of from two to 
four horses can 
make himself 
much more effee- 
tive if he directs 
the power of eight 
or ten, or more 
horses. Instead of 
following a team 
over the '> nd once 
or twice behind a 
dise and again be- 
hind a harrow, he 
can with ample 
power accomplish 
the same results 
by going over the land once with harrows drawn behind the 
discs. In the same manner, the man power necessary to per- 
form a number of the principal farm operations can be greatly 
reduced by the use of larger implements or machines, or by 
drawing more than one machine at a time. 

It is a time for close cooperation between neighbors in the 
use of their machines, implements and power. Not a farm im- 
plement should stand idle when some one could use it to 








advantage. 


Every tractor or farm implement that is idle a 
day when it could be employed in production of food helps 
our enemies and hinders ourselves. 

Much valuable time can be saved by making certain that 
every machine is in first-class working condition before the rush 


A tractor or other implement that is 
out of commission for a 

- few hours in the planting or 
harvesting season is equiva- 
lent to the loss of several 
days work by a number oi 
laborers. One man by th 
aid of machinery does thé 
work of several men, but i/ 
he is deprived of this aid it 
amounts to the Same as be- 
ing deprived of the services 
of several laborers for th 
time that the machine is idle 
The success of many farn 
operations depends upon get- 
ting them done at just the 
right time and in most cases 
the right time comprises 2 
(Continued on page 120 


of field work comes on. 
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The Thrift Car 
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oo | A farmer 30 miles from town with an Overland is closer 


el than one 5 miles away who depends entirely upon horses. 
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dot f Often a repair is suddenly needed when harvesting — with 


da an Overland it is no trick to go to town, get the repair 


iis and return to work without losing precious time. 
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ve | Sixty percent of all the Overland cars sold are bought by 
cd farmers. Why? 
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«« | Because this thrift car combines in a maximum degree all of 
hat the five essentials necessary for complete satisfaction. 


er Appearance, Performance, 
th Comfort Service and Price 


i it Address Dept. 1184 


Willys-Overland Inc., Toledo, Ohio , : 





Willys-Knight and Overland Motor Cars and Light Commercial Cars Taz Free—Prive subject i" 
lian Factory, West Toronto, Canada = change a staadihe ania 
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ROUND TABLE 


Discusses Liming of Soils 








PUT lime on part of the land I planted in wheat last year 

and when the crop got started in the spring I could tell 

just where the lime was applied by color of the crop. On 
the land that was limed the wheat was.much darker green than 
on the land where no lime was placed. How did the lime 
make such a difference in the color of the wheat?” 

This question was raised by one of the members of a farm 
club just as a Professor from the experiment station finished 
his lecture. It led to a discussion which brought out several in- 
teresting and valuable points on the action of lime on soils. 

“The effect of lime upon the color of your wheat crop is an 
effect that can almost always be noticed,” replied the Pro- 
fessor. In order to understand just how the lime affects the 
crop we will have to know something about its action on the 
soil 

“In the first place, it should be known that crops receiving 
plenty of nitrogen are darker in color than plants of the same 
kind which are stinted in their nitrogen supply. The real 
reason for darker color where lime is used is that the lime helps 
to give the plants more nitrogen. Many of you have no doubt 
noticed that crops are darker in color where manure or other 
form of fertilizer is applied. It is the nitrogen added that 
causes the darker color.” 

“Is lime a real fertilizer? Does it add nitrogen to the soil?” 
interrupted a man near the front. 

“That is just the point I am coming to,” 
fessor. ‘‘I am glad you asked the question. 

“Lime is not a fertilizer in the same sense that manure fer- 
tilizes soil. It does not increase the supply of any of the ele- 
ments of fertility which are frequently lacking in soils.” 

“IT thought you said that the wheat was darker because the 
lime increased the nitrogen supply. Isn’t nitrogen an important 
element of fertility?” asked a young farmer. 

“You are correct in your idea that nitrogen is an important 
element of fertility. In fact, it is one cf the most important 
elements and is the most expensive. It is also true that lime 
can increase the amount of nitrogen which crops can obtain 
from the soil, but the lime itself does not contain any nitrogen. 
It helps crops to use more of the nitrogen that is already in the 
soll. I'll explain briefly how it works. 

“Most of you know that crops get their nitrogen from the 
organic part of the soil, which is the rotting roots, stubble 
manure, etc. This, of course, does not apply to clover, alfalfa, 
and other legumes, for they can obtain nitrogen from the air by 
means of bacteria which live upon their roots. But the legumes 
are not the only crops which depend upon bacteria to help 
feed them. Incidentally, all plants and animals are much more 
dependent upon bacteria than we realize. 

“Coming back to the nitrogen in the soil, you all know that 
manure or any kind of trash placed in 
the soil must thoroly rot before crops 
can utilize the fertility contained in it. 
It is easy to understand that one plant 
cannot feed upon the tissues of another 
plant until it has become so thoroly 
rotted that the elements or com- 
pounds contained in it can be sep- 
arated. Here is where the bacteria 
get in their work. If it were not for 
their action plants and animals would 
rat rot 

Do you mean to say that a dead 
animal would not decay when it is 
buried if there were no bacteria?’ 
asked some one. . 

That is exactly what I mean to 
say,” replied the Professor, ‘De- 
cay of animal or plant tissue is merely a 
breaking down and tearing apart of 
the complex compounds of elements 
which the animal or plant has pro- 


replied the Pro- 








duced in its growth. This breaking down and separating is 
done by bacteria and it must be done before another plant can 
use the same materials. And now we come to the part that 
lime plays in this process. 

“You have all heard and many of you know from experience 
that clover and alfalfa will not do well in a sour soil. The rea- 
son is that the bacteria which grow on the roots of these crops 
will not thrive when there is acid around them. But the bac- 
teria which live on the roots of clover and other legumes are not 
the only kinds of bacteria which cannot live and thrive in acid 
soil. The same is true of some of the kinds of bacteria which 
live on the rotting manure and trash and set free its nitrogen for 
the use of other crops.” 

“How about phosphorus and potash? Don’t the bacteria 
set free these elements, too?’’ asked a young man. 

“Yes; they are also set free but I have not referred to them 
because the amount of these elements in the organic part of 
the soil is small compared with the amount in the mineral part 
and crops obtain a large percentage from the mineral part. I 
will have more to say about these elements a little later. 

“When.lime is applied to-sour soil, it neutralizes the sour- 
ness and that makes the soil a favorable place for bacteria to 
grow and multiply. Thru their inc numbers and more 
vigorous action more plant food is placed in a form that grow- 
ing crops can use it. There are certain kinds of bacteria which 
jo nitrogen from the air and fix it in the soil and these as 
well as all other kinds of bacteria are increased in numbers and 
strength whenever they are given more favorable conditions by 
changing a sour soil to a sweet soil by the use of lime. 

“It is worth while to understand the action of lime on soil 
and know something of the way in which it produces increased 
crops, for it is not only possible to improve soil by the use of 
lime but is also possible to wear out soil more rapidly than 
would be the case if no lime were used. It helps crops to take 
fertility from the soil and unless the supply of fertility is main- 
tained in some way, the larger crops produced by lime will ex- 
haust the fertility more rapidly than the smaller crops which 
would have been grown without lime. That this effect of lime 
was noticed many years ago is evidenced by two old proverbs: 
‘Lime and lime, without manure makes both farm and farmer 
poor’. The other runs ‘Lime enriches the father but impov- 
erishes the son’. It is just another way of saying that lime 
helps the farmer to use the fertility in his soil more rapidly and 
it is up to him to provide for putting back some of the fertility 
which the lime has helped him to take out.” 

“That sounds reasonable,”’ commented the chairman of the 

meeting. ‘We all know that large crops contain more fertility 
than small crops and if we grow large crops we must supply 
them with the food they require.” 
“That is just the point I am trying to 
emphasize,’ continued the Professor. 
“‘In too many cases the impression pre- 
vails that lime makes the soil more 
fertile. The fact that larger crops are 
produced after lime is applied leads 
many to believe that it has increased 
the fertility. As a matter of fact, un- 
less there is sufficient fertility in the 
soil to feed the crop, the lime cannot 
produce its full effect. If a soil is well 
supplied with phosphorus and potash 
it is possible to increase the nitrogen 
supply by supplying lime and —s 
it in condition to grow good crops o' 
legumes. These crops take nitrogen 
from the air and add to the nitrogen 
supply of the soil. The legumes are 
the real soil building crops and one of 
the principal benefits of lime lies in its 
ability to make soil favorable for the 
growth of legumes.” 
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__ Here is the famous Hartman Farm Credit Plan. Send for anything shown here. Pay nothing now. Don’t even 
4 decide whether to keep it or not until you have used it for 30 days. Let this test prove its value. Then if satisfied, 
send the first small payment 60 days after you receive the goods and pay the balance on our easy credit terms. If not 
satisfied, for any reason whatever, return the article and we will pay freight both ways. This offer is made by the 
, House of Hartman and every statement made here is backed by $12,000,000 capital and a reputation of 60 years of fair dealing. Use your credit here. 
Spread your payments over 12 months. No need to e money from current expenses to buy your house furnishings and farm necessities. 
The Hartman Farm Credit Plan brings anything you want on these easy terms. If you don’t see what you want here, get our Big Bargain Catalog 
and select from its thousands of special offerings. Most remarkable 
Book of Bargains published. Get a copy before you buy furnishings 
orfarm necessities. Learn from it how you can save money and have 
a whole year to pay for anything you buy. The coupon ora post ca 
brings it free. No obligation on you for asking. Write for it. 
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No Payment Until 60 Days 


Do not overlook this bargain. A wonderful opportunity to get a 
complete dinner set of dignified, elegant pattern. Made of best English 
and American clays. Doublyfired. Artistic gold coin borderand verge 
line. 49 pieces—all the essentials for complete service of six. 

6 Dinner Plates, actual size 94 in.; 6 Pie or Balad Plates, actual size 6\ in.: 
6 Cups and 6 Saucers; 6 Fruitor Vegetable Saucers, actual size 5 in. ; 6 Individual 
Butter Chips; 6 Soup Coupes, actual size 74 in.; 1 Meat Platter, 114 in.; 1 Meat 
Platter 9% in.; 1 Pickle Plate; 1 Sugar Bow! and Cover (2 pieces); 1 Cream Pitcher; 
1 Open Vegetable Dish, actual size 7} in. 

* _Order by No. 321RMA20. Price $3.97. No money now. 67c¢ 
in 60 days. Balance in payments of 66c every 60 days. 
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This 42-Piece Aluminum Set 
No Payment Until 60 Days 
This set comprises the following articles: 9-piece combination double roaste® > 
with 2 outer shells, inside ing pan, 6 custard cups with perforated pan 
holder. Two outer 
shells make an excel- 
lentroaster forchick- 
en, steaks and other 
meats. Using perfor- 
atedinset and small 
Pudding pan, it isa 
combination cooker 
and steamer. The 
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ihis Overstuffed Rocker 
No Payment Until 60 Day3 
Here is one of the most startling bargains in Rockers ever 
offered. We made special arran: ents to take an immense 
quantity and secured them at a price which enables us to make a 
moet liberal saving for you. Try this splendid rocker for 30 days 
and see if it is not the most desirable piece of furniture of 
the ee ee everused. Asuperb design. Two o " tie aad rena 
Overstuffed arms. Mahogany finish. Upholstered in #63 pars 4\};) 
imitation Spanish brown leather. Seat 19x20in. Back \3 "Nt 
28 in. from seat. Seat 15in. from floor. Total height 40 ; pee 
in. Seat rests on nine st springs. Back and seat re-in- 
forced with stee} bands. ig, roomy, easy chair that 
gives comfort to body and elegance to the room. Shipping 
weight 56 ibs. Ship from C ieago warehouse or factory 
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All plys and weights fint quatnced, puten sur- A 
ite, je surfaced, rock sur- - 

foced, composite. Murfaced, Absolatclyuniorm, Cream Separator 

rust-proof, water-proof, weather-proof. Ready MWe Payment Until 60 Days 





| a No 94 RMA ~ Price 2pie plates; 1-qt 
o. ° ico pang; 2pie plates ;1-qt. 

| 5. ° a dot. oped sauce 

z ‘ pans: 1 ie; 2 jelly cake pans, loose bottoms, (4 pieces;) l caster set, salt and | 

é every pepper shakers, toothpick holder and frame, (4 pieces): 1 measuring cup; 1 | 

’ 60 days. combination funnel, (6 pieces); 3 measuring 5) ; 1 strainer; 1 sugar shaker; 

jerater, cake tren; Flemon Juice extractor. Shipped dec 
nie our Chi ware! . . 41SRMAIL2. Pri 

; Hercules Guat anteed complete set of 42 pieces, only $9.76. No money now. $1.66 

i Roofing No Payment Until im 60 days. $1.62 every 60 days. 
60 Da antinl? 
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tolay. Send first payment in 60 days. Balance We will send you without one cent 
in equal payments every twomonths. as 4 — vise separator you 
FREE SAMPLES % Ls 4 it on sogaye 
Send for samples and prices of Hereules ._ if you find i 
before you pend a penny for Hoong. oe ee cet 
Mote Dainte oft eee 
an separator n you 
Rex-Kote Paints ever heardof, then make first payment 
in 60 days and take a year to pay 









' The Majestic Engine 
No Payment Until 60 Days 
The simplest, most durable, most powerful for 


ite H. P. rating and most to-op 
farmengine. A marvelof simplicity. Perf 
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balanced—just the right_weight for the power 

is designed to develop. Has big improvements ° No Payment Until 60 Days in 160 da ts 

in all vital points. Convenient, compact, Gives Pay nothing for 60 days after arrival. Thisis - 4 ret band 

long, lasting, efficient service without tinker or T is is an Opport: y af 375 bbs. 
ay Bee sereeereiae serene Paes Stes 
in advance. If you decide to keep the engine, you t Sie’ Bererator will do. F a” ay 













. 
take a year to pay in sraall payments every 60 
\ days. Ai sizes 2 to 14 horse power. sta- "- Free Color Cards 
_ tionary, hand portable and horse portable, - Also get prices and see 
, how we can save ~ Get the full de 
money on - . P 
est wots Free Book scription and 
pendablepaints. prices on the Majestic, Let us ex- 
"aaaaa A post card or plain its scientific construction and 
— coupon show why it is so efficient and econ- 
. for »@BA brings them. omical. Get these facts first. Send 
OOF PAI Write for them now for our “‘Majestic’’ Separator Book 
' special offer. Book is free. 
” 
) 


here write of big increases in cream By 
snd butter after installing the * Majestic” Jam 1000 tbs. 
—and you can prove it on your own farm. 
ree Engine Book 
Before you decide on an engine, get this book— 
written by expert engine makers. It tells all 
about farm engines. Tells just what an engine 
ought to be and ought to do. Shows how you 
actually save on running expenses with the right 
kind of a farm engine. 









The Hartman Co., #39 uses, VEREE 502-Page 
tmtearmsinmettttnnemineicion . Roa rcgain Catalog 


keep it I can return it at the end of that time and will pay freight : 
both ways. If lL keep it I am to make first payment 60 days after arrival. contains more than 500 pages—many showing carpets, 
Balance in 5 equal amounts every 60 days. ‘ rugs, dishes, furniture, etc. in most beautiful color work. 
‘ pee bargains in —— a Peer. Steven, 
9-Pi inner Set Rock . Alumin Engine ilverware, Curtains, Talking Machines, Kitchen Uten- 
ws No SRM AD oO oO No, 4 aRMais ” log sils, Washing Machines. Carpets, Rugs—everything 
~ needed in bome—and all on the easiest Credit 

Separator | [~ Paint and Roofing Terms. Send for it now. free. 

Catalo: J Book and Samples J Catalog 


__ \ The HARTMAN Co. 
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MAKING FARMSTEADS 


Feb., 1918 


ATTRACTIVE 


Some Pointers for Increasing the Farm Value 


By RAY FLOYD WEIRICK 
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HIS article is net intended to tell how te make the farm- 
stead “pretty”. But it does aim to give experienced 
advice on how to make the farmstead more comfortable, 

more valuable, and more attractive. 

Whether travelling by railway or by automobile, anyone 
passing across the midwestern states this last year must have 
been impressed by the great number of fine new farmhouses 
being built. Since it has always been the history of things 
that the building of well-designed, substantial homes has been 
shortly followed by a real appreciation of the value of having 
the grounds about the house developed in accordance with a 
well-designed, substantial plan, we can be assured of this fact: 
that a new era is opening in the farm-life of the middle west; 
that we are rapidly passing from the slipshod, uncomfortable 
farm life of the pioneer days; and that the next generation will 
see farm life looked upon as a most desirable occupation. 
In England, a man’s ambition is to grow rich and retire to the 
eountry; with us, it has been just the opposite, but the next 
decade will see us swing rapidly to the English view. 

How shall we make the prairie farmstead more comfortable? 
One of the commonest needs is to protect the house and farm- 
vard from the bitter winds of winter. Many people now living 
in these states can give personal experiences of suffering caused 
by blizzards when there were no groves to break up the sweep 
of winter storms, but now one seldom hears of actual hardship 
from this cause. The quick growing rows of soft maples and 
box elders planted near the houses of the early settlers gave great 
relief, but now we should be growing windbreaks of greater 
efficiency and longer life. A windbreak of mixed evergreens 
will be much more effective against winter storms. The center 
row of the windbreak should be of coarse, rapid-growing conifers 
such as the Austrian pine, and this may be bordered by more 
compact, slower-growing species, such as the Black Hills 
blue spruce, or Arbor Vitae, which grow close 
to the ground. If planted rather close together, these trees may 
be thinned out from time to time, thereby yielding a profit in 
firewood. The windbreak, of course, should be north and west 

f the house and yard, and need not stand immediately against 

» place to be grotected. The trees will give protection for 

. rod for ¢ ich foot of height of trees. Thus, if the wind- 
break is thirty feet high, it will give protection for thirty rods, 
or about five hundred feet It is also economical to protect the 
eattle barns and feed yards with windbreaks, beeause it takes a 
good deal of feed in winter simply to keep the stock warm and 
ip to weight. t is also found that windbreaks are often 
profitable as divisions between fields, because they check swift 

iporation from the surface after rains, thereby conserving 


pruce, the 


e moisture. It is estimated that farms in semi-arid parts are 

rth $10 an acre more if the fields are sheltered by wind- 
br KS 

rhe writer has emphasized this feature because it repre- 


sents a good investment for the farmer. Of course, much more 
might be said about the added attractiveness of a farm, es- 


pecially in winter, when it is set-off by these fresh masses of 
the variety of hues and texture 


stant green, accented by 


where the conifers are of several kinds and sizes. 

The farmhouse atso needs summer protection in the way of 
shade, usually on the side opposite from the windbreak. ‘This 
can be overdone. A farmyard crowded with dense trees like 
the linden (basswood) or the Norway spruce may be so damp 
and gloomy that disease will result. An over-shaded yard also 
loses in market value if the farm is for sale. The shade trees 
should be arranged in clumps of several trees each, so placed 
that the bedroom windows will be protected from the sun in 
late afternoon, and the kitchen and dining room windows 


from the hot sun of mid-morning. These clumps should also, 


be placed so as to frame in interesting views from the housé, 


such as a vista to a distant town or church spire, to an interest-, 


ing lake or river bottom, or perhaps to another friendly farm- 
stead. A more permanent variety of trees should be set out 
than one usually finds in the prairie states. The softwood trees 
of pioneer days were all right in their time, because immediate 
shade was essential then, but now we can place slower-growin 
hardwood trees farther from the house (because they will aul 
plenty of room at maturity), and use trees of better shapes, 
interesting foliage and longer life. Such shade trees would be 
the sugar, Nerway and Schwedler maples, the American white 
elm, the green ash, the hackberry, the red and white oaks, 
mountain ash and European linden. 

A favorable word should be said, in passing, for the custom 
in New England of having a woodlot on the farm, often of sugar 
maples. This acre or two of good timber trees may be a source 
of considerable profit, and at the same time make life on the 
farm more interesting by providing an attractive place for 
recreation. 

Planting to rhake the farmstead more valuable would include 
the orchards. As good fruit can be raised in the prairie states 
as anywhere else if as much attention is given to the main- 
tenance of the trees as the farmer expects to give his cornfield. 
Most farmers have been in the habit of sticking the fruit trees 
in the ground on a busy day and then abandoning them to all the 
attacks of swarms ot tanta, above the ground, and to the 
injuries of underground pests, combined with neglected soil. 
To get satisfactory results in the orchard, a reasonable amount 
of pruning, spraying, trapping against rabbits, gophers and 
moles, and annual cultivation of the ground are necessary, 
but if these measures are taken excellent fruit can be raised, 
and the orchards themselves, especially at blossom time, can be 
made to contribute to the attractiveness of a farm even as the 
carefully groomed orchards of California and Florida add to 
the landscape of those regions. 

It is possible, in the woodlot, to grow nut trees which will 
give a good return in money. In addition to our native black 
walnut, there are other varieties of the walnut tree which we 
can grow, and with these may be planted butternuts, hickories, 
pecans, etc. 

If a farmstead is properly supplied with windbreaks, shade 
clumps, woodlot ead orchards, it will have attained a certain 
degree of attractiveness, but all these should be supplemented 
further by plantings to screen off unde- [Continued on page 107 
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ut The inside of the cup (shown 
es at left) of a Timken Bearing, 
te which fits into the hub, is ta- 
¢ pered to correspond with the 
ro outer taper of rollers and cone - 
“d (shown at right). This makes 
3 the bearing perfectly and easily 
o adjustable. 
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L. On account of this conical 
3 construction of a Timken Beare 
ing the parts fit together as per- 
fectly after thousands of miles 
e of travel as when the bearing 
l. is new and the adjustment 
t entirely corrects the effect of 
| wear. 
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Why, How and When 


Motor Car Bearings Should be Adjusted 


WA Simply because motor-car 
y bearings are subject to 
merciless hammering, vibration and 
heavy pressure. Any bearing ever 
made will wear in time. Unless it 
can be adjusted to correct the 
effect of wear it will become loose. 
Then it not only wears out more 
rapidly itself, but causes wobbling 
wheels, injury to gears, noise and 
other troubles, all of which are 
prevented by adjustment. 


How In the case of some bear- 
ings this question can not 
be answered because they are not 
adjustable. They simply wear out 
and have to be repaired or replaced 
before damage to the car results. 


Timken Bearings, however, can be 
easily adjusted, as shown by the 
illustrationson this page. As yousee, 
thecone and rollers can be advanced 
a little further into the cup and the 
bearing is as good as new, because 
the parts are perfectly restored to 
their original relation to each other. 
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About once in five 
When thousand miles it is 
advisable to inspect Timken Bear- 
ings. The man in the garage, the 
chauffeur or the owner experienced 
in the care of his own car will read- 
ily know how and when to make the 
simple adjustment. 


This adjustable feature of Tim- 
ken Bearings is one of the reasons 
why in pleasure cars and trucks, 
above the lowest priced class, 
more Timken Bearings are used 
than any other make, at the 
points of hard service — wheels, 
pinions (or worm) transmission and 
differential, 


Other reasons for Timken Bearing 
supremacy are given in an interest- 
ing little booklet, F-91, ““How Can 
I Tell?” This booklet will gladly 
be sent to you free, postpaid, on 
request to 


HE 
of TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING CO. cl 


Canton, Ohio 
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GETTING TRADE FROM AUTOISTS 


The Auto Brings a Buyer to Your Door 


By MRS. S. A. FRANKLIN 


ORTUNATE is the farmer or farm 
2) woman who has poultry, fruit, veg- 

etables, etc., to - mame of and who 
lives on a road muchtraveled by auto- 
mobiles. Better prices may be obtained 
by selling to autoists than can be gotten 
by taking such products to the nearest 
town and taking whatever the store- 
keeper sees fit to pay, and in most cases 
being obliged to “trade out’’ most or all 
of it for the grocer’s wares. 

\ sign displayed conspicuously by 
the roadside will call attention to any 
special article on sale. Mine is attached 
to the post holding the mail box and is a 
Do ird twe lve by eighteen inches, painted 
black and fastened with a piece of old iron 
tire to the post. It should face the road 
both ways so as to be seen by autoists 
coming in either direction, as a sign 
parallel with the road is seen only as the 
auto is directly in front of it, and if the 
car is going fast the occupants do not 
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| waxed paper and keep in a cool place until 


have a chance to see what is printed on 


the sign. I use chalk for lettering and 
make large clear letters, not too close to 
each other, so as to make the reading 
clear at some distance before the sign is 
reached, thereby giving the driver a 
chance to slow down his car before he 
reaches the driveway. Many times they 
back up and return if they do not see the 
sign in time. After awhile the sign will 
not be necessary, as regular customers 
can be secured in this way. If the farm 
is on a paved road where autos can run 
most of the winter when ordinary roads 


are impassable for them, the butter, | 


eggs, poultry and winter vegetables may 
still be sold in that way, or if the farmer 
owns an auto himself, and can use it all 
winter, he can deliver his orders at the 
houses. I sell poultry, eggs, butter, 
cream, fruit and vegetables in this way. 
Tourists Anxious to Buy 

(ny farmer or his wife, who is resource- 
ful and fortunate enough to have a family 
who can help, can find many ways to get 
the autoist’s dollars and give him a fair 
return for them. Many city people who 
own cars are finding out that they can 
cut down their “cost of high living” 
in this manner and always take along 
a basket or two to carry home fresh 
fruits, vegetables, etc., that they may 
find for sale along the country roads. 
Vegetables can be pulled as wanted, or if 
there is a special p sme for any partic- 
ular fruit or vegetable, it can be already 
pulled, washed clean and bunched or 
boxed in an inviting manner. I shell 
peas and lima beans and put in clean 
new quart berry boxes lined with a sheet 
of waxed paper. Butter beans sell by 
the pound or quart as may be the local 
custom. I pack butter in two pound 
crocks and am careful to have the crock 
scrupulously clean and no nicks in the 
edges, using waxed paper to cover the 
butter and white paper with which to tie 
it up when All clean wrapping 
paper received with purchases can be 
saved for this purpose if one does not care 
to purchase wrapping paper by the roll. 
Have the weight of the crock plainly 
marked on the bottom and mark weight 
of contents on waxed paper on top. If 
old to regular customers I make no 
charge for crocks, as they will be returned, 
but when sold to strangers, I make a 
charge and refund it when crock is re- 


sold 


turned. The same way is used with 
baskets or jars. I use pint and half 
pint milk bottles or fruit jars for cream, 


milk, and buttermilk. As I have a sepa- 
rator, | make cottage cheese from the 
skimmilk. If your trade wantsthis delicacy 


made into little balls,wrap them in 











sold. I find it better to sell the cheese by 
the pound or pintand put it in the paper 
ice cream mail. Then I do not add the 
cream until sold, thereby having no loss if 
there should prove to be no call for cot- 
tage cheese on that particular day, since 
the cheese can be fed to chickens and 
converted into eggs or meat. 

I use my kitchen for a salesroom and al- 
though it is small, everyone wants to 
come in and see “how things are put up.” 
\s I do not use my large cooking range in 
summer, I cover it with oilcloth pe me 
it for a table to display fruits, such as 
berries, cherries and plums in quart boxes, 
lima beans, peas, string beans, etc. Po- 
tatoes, po on beets, carrots, green 
onions, tomatoes, and other large pro- 
ducts I have in baskets on my side porch, 
where they can be seen when entering 
the house. Use new clean peck and half 
bushel baskets for potatoes, apples, and 
tomatoes. Have squash, pumpkins, and 
cucumbers. all washed clean. Sweet 
corn can be picked as wanted and most 
people are wihing to wait while it is being 
gathered as they then know that it is per- 
fectly fresh and has not stood around a 
couple of days as corn at the stores and 
markets has. Dried fruits, vinegar, po 
corn, both on the cob and popped fresh, 
ran be sold. The farmer’s wife who has an 
abundance of fresh fruits and time to pre- 
pare them, can make a nice penny by can- 
ning, preserving and making jelly, fruit 
butters and marmalades. 

In the fall, put out a sign, “Sweet cider 
for sale,” ad see how long it lasts. I 
sell chestnuts, also, and any other kinds of 
nuts can be sold if one has a few nut 
trees. I have a neighbor who furnishes 
chicken dinners every Sunday from 11:30 
to 2:00 P.M. and her sign in front an- 
nounces the fact that reservations can be 
made in advance. She has all she can take 
care of and hires extra help for the day, 
also the day before to prepare the food. 

Another girl makes ice cream and serves 
it at little tables in the orchard or takes 
the tray to the auto. A dish of good home 
made ice cream or a glass of cold lemon- 
ade, tastes mighty good on a hot day 
after along ride. Of course, ice cream and 
cold lemonade is only possible where one 
has an ice house or can get ice easily. I 
am often asked to furnish hurry u 
lunches for hungry autoists, but as 
have no help it is impossible for me to do 
so on account of other work. 

Poultry Brings Premium Prices 

Every year I raise from five hundred to 
six hundred chickens with incubators, and 
sell the cockerels for broilers at eight to 
ten weeks old at 25 cents per pound live 
weight, 10 cents each is paid for dressing 
them but I prefer to sell alive as I do 
not have time to dress them. Last year 
I sold over three hundred, and not one 
under 25 cents a pound live weight. | 
also had many calls for year old hens for 
stewing, but prefer to keep my hens for 


a Ss. 
ave an excellent fresh egg trade, and 
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it is no uncommon sight to see three or 
four autos lined up along the road in 
front of the house and several in the drive 
at once, waiting for the hens to lay. 
Most of my customers have learned to en- 
gage their supplies ahead so as to be 
sure of getting them after a long ride here. 
Some come twenty-eight to thirty miles 
weekly. I have tried to serve these cus- 
tomers by parcel post in the winter but 
find it very unsatisfactory on account of 
poor service and high rates of postage on 
small shipments. If one can get good 
service in one particular section, as | 
find is sometimes the case, large ship- 
ments of eggs in eight or ten dozen 
lots can be cheaply sent within the 
one hundred and fifty mile limit. Be- 
yond that the rates are prohibitive. 
The average family uses from two to four 
dozen eggs per week and where two or 
more neighbors or friends club together, 
arrangements can be made to send eighit 
or ten dozen weekly at a reasonable rate. 
Vegetables cannot be profitably sent by 
parcel post as rates are too high and goods 
too bulky. Containers also are too expen- 
sive for these bulky heavy goods. If you 
decide to try shipping in products while 
the roads are impassable, secure your 
customers during the summer when you 
will be able to pick out the desirable 
ones. There is no limit to the possibilities 
in selling to the automobilist. 
Pleasure to Meet Outsiders 

Fortunate, too, is the family who owns 
a car and can find such a farm to which to 
make weekly trips for their fresh vege- 
tables, eggs, poultry and fruit, at a less 
price than would be paid on the city 
markets. I really enjoy meeting the dif- 
ferent people and look forward to their 
weekly visits with pleasure. They all tell 
me they also count on their trips “out 
to the farm” and are disappointed if un- 
able to come on account of bad roads or 
rainy weather. Some do not mind a 
shower but come just the same. I give 
an itemized bill with each purchase and 
use a carbon sheet so I have a duplicate 
for myself to keep my accounts which I 
enter each night in our farm book. Thus, 


I know how much we take in during the 
year, what there is the most demand for 
and how much expense there is. If you 


sell eggs, furnish neat eartons for them 
and see that they are well tied up. Geta 
rubber stamp with your name and address 
and use it on all packages, or get cards 
printed, stating what you have for sale, 
with your name and postoffice address, so 
that customers can drop you a card tell- 
ing when they expect to call and what to 
reserve for them. Get your customers’ 
names and their addresses and write them 
down in your address book, so that if you 
have any special thing you think they 
might be interested in, you can let them 
know by postal or letter. When eggs are 
plentiful and cheap, before the roads are 
so the machines can get out, write some 
of them who you think would be interested 
in “putting down” eggs in water glass for 
winter use when eggs soar in price. En- 
close a circular telling how to preserve 
Leggs in water glass. These can be ob- 
tained from the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington. Be sure to 
state that you will give them only fresh, 
unwashed eggs, and state your price. By 
keeping in touch with the market reports 
in the daily papers, you can ask a little 
less than retail prices and get more than 
the peddler or grocer will give you. 
Flowers, too, are in demand, and besides 
making your place attractive, will add to 
yourincome. If you possess a hotbed, sell 
Continued on page 105 
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For Nearly a Century 
Case Threshing Rigs 
Have Been Famous the W orld Over 


Jerome I. Case, himself, was a thresherman. In 
1842 he left his home in New York State and came to 
Wisconsin with six threshing machines, five of which 
he sold—the sixth he operated himself. 


In 1844 he began manufacturing in a small way. 


From the very beginning Mr. Case insisted on 
building quality machines. Case Threshers became 
known everywhere for their mechanical perfection. 
Their reputation has grown until today Case builds 
morethreshers than any otherthree makers combined. 


Case Steam Engines are as well known as Case 
Threshers. Together, they form a rig known and @d- 
mired in every country on the globe. They represent 
the utmost in performance. No better can be built. 


Case has the experience, the organization and the 
distribution. 


Better Built 


True value is based on dependability and length 
of service. The machine which is cheap in price, must 
of necessity be cheap in design and construction. 
Case Rigs are not built to sell on price alone, they 
are built to meet a standard which is demanded of 
every Case product—that standard is quality. So 
they cost less in the long run. 


Case builds into each machine superiorities not 
found elsewhere. 


In addition to economical upkeep and long wear, 
there is economy because of minimum fuel consump- 
tion and maximum threshing ability. Case principles 
of construction and Case performance have never 
been equaled. 


One For Every Farm 


Case Threshers are all steel, thus resisting fire, 
wind and water. Yet you do not pay extra for 
this insurance. 


Case Stea'n Tractors are now made in seven sizes. 


Case Threshers are made in eight sizes. Where 
steam is not desired, Case Threshers can be driven 
by Case Kerosene Tractors, built in four sizes. 


Those who are interested in better threshing are 
invited to write for our book entitled ‘‘The Science 
of Successful Threshing,’’ together with a booklet of 
our different machines with descriptions, pictures 
and specifications. 


This printed matter is free, together with any of 
the others named below. 


Your request for this information ‘does not place 
you under the slightest obligation. 


J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., Inc. (*°}33°*) 833 Erie St., Racine, Wis. 








FREE 
Books 








Kerosene Tractors 
Steam Tractors Threshers 


Send for This Descriptive Printed Matter—All Free 
Below are listed the different series of booklets and folders. Tellus which interest you. 
Grand Detour Plows 


Road Machinery 


Hay Balers 
Automobiles 


Silo Fillers 


Or, if you wish, ask for our General Catalog, describing the entire Case line. It is free. 
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by mail if three-cent stamp is enclosed. - 
dress, ‘Subscribers’ Information Bureau,’ 


Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
Successful Farming. Des Moines Iowa. 





RATION WITH SILAGE 

We are feeding silage for the first time 
and don’t seem to be getting very big 
results as far as our dairy cows are con- 
cerned. Will you please suggest what to 
give in the way of supplementary feeds 
in order to get more milk?—H. H. MeM., 
Il. 

It is practically impossible to give in- 
telligent advice in a case of this kind 
where a list of the available feeds does not 
accompany the request for a balanced 
ration. Assuming, however, that common 
farm feeds are at hand and that the more 
common mill feeds can be purchased, 
the following ration is suggested. 

Corn suage, thirty-five pounds; clover, 
alfalfa or other legume hay, ten pounds 
and all the coarse roughage such as corn 
stover, oat straw, etc., which each animal 
will consume daily. As supplementary 
concentrates to be given with these rough- 
ages give three pounds of ground corn, two 
pounds of crushed oats, two pounds of 
~ and a pound of cottonseed or oil- 
meal daily. This ration can be changed in 
a number of ways without altering its 
efficiency, but making it more economical 
according to local conditions. .More oats 
and less corn may be given, or corn and 
oats may be reduced and an equal amount 
of wheat middlings added. Gluten feed 
or brewers’ grain may be added and part 
of the bran or other feed reduced. If the 
ration has too laxative an effect on the cow, 
cottonseed meal should be fed. If the 
animal becomes costive, oilmeal should 
replace the cottonseed meal. This ration 
is based on an average milk production 
of twenty-five pounds of milk daily. For 
“ach additional three or four pounds of 
milk produced, add one-sixth to’the con- 
ventrate ration. 

Every feeder of dairy cattle or for that 
matter, every other class of farm animals 
should supply himself with some good 
literature which will enable him to study 
the relative merits of various feeds and 
combinations of feed for himself. Henry’s 
‘Feeds and Feeding” is one of the best 
sources of such information listing as it 
does the analysis of practically every 
imaginable kind of feed and discussing 
the uses to which it may be put. The 
book may be ordered thru the Book De- 
partment of Successful Farming and the 
price is $2.25. A small feeding table list- 
Ing the more common farm feeds and quot- 
ing the feeding standards for the differ- 
ent classes of farm animals will be sent 
free to anyone requesting it. 


NAVY BEANS FOR HOGS 

Are navy beans good for hogs? I have 
a considerable quantity which are not 
salable because they are discolored, and 
would like to give them to the hogs, if 
they are a suitable feed.—J. R., Kan. 

Experiments conducted at several of 
the agricultural colleges indicate - that 
beans have a high value as food for swine. 
Being rich in protein, they are best fed in 
connection with other starchy feeds such 
as corn. If fed in too large a quantity 
they produce a poor quality of pork and 
lard. At the Michigan station, 26 pigs 
averaging 160 pounds each were fed for a 
period of 56 to 70 days. Part of the 
pigs were given cooked beans alone, and 
part were given beans and corn mixed. 
Pigs receiving 4.7 pounds of cooked beans 
made an average gain of 62 pounds, 
and it required 421 pounds of feed to pro- 
duce 100 pounds gain. Pigs receiving 3 








: 


pounds of cornmeal and 3 pounds of 
cooked beans made an average total gain 
of 94 pounds, and required 406 pounds of 
feed to produce 100 pounds of gain. Cook- 
ed beans can be fed to swine with good 
results if properly combined with the 
proper feeds. The beans should. be 
cooked in water to which has been added 
salt, and the cooking must be thoroly done. 


BROOM CORN 

How much broom corn can be grown 
per acre on good limestone land? How 
many brooms will one ton of the brush 
make? We are becoming interested in 
this subject.—J. M. K., Ky. 

Anyone interested in broom corn should 
write to the United States Department of 
Agriculture and ask for copy of a free 
bulletin entitled ‘“‘Broom Corn’’. 

This bulletin discusses every phase of 
the broom corn industry quite completely. 
The amount of brush which can be raised 
on one acre depends almost entirely on 
the kind of corn, care of the crop, fertility, 
etc. The average production seems to be 
somewhere between 500 and 800 pounds 
per acre. One ton of good broom corn 
brush will produce 100 dozen of ordinary 
sized brooms. Before going deeply into 
anything of this kind, it would be well to 
make a thoro study of it. The bulletin 
described will furnish ample information 
without cost. 





STARTING THE CALF 

One of my Jersey cows dropped a fifie 
pair of heifer calves this morning and I 
would like a little advice about them 
as I aim new in the cow business. How 
soon can the calves be weaned and how 
soon can I get them on skimmed milk. 
Your advice will be appreciated.—E. 
K., Il 

There are no set rules governing the 
management of dairy calves, but there 
are some general principles which always 
apply. Some breeders take the calves 
from the cow at once—others leave them 
suck for several days. The most com- 
mon practice is to leave them with the 
cow till the second or third day then 
take them away and teach them to 
drink their milk from a pail. The young- 
er they are taken away, the easier the 
task of weaning thems If the young 
calf is to do well he should have whole 
milk for the first ten days. After this 
warm sweet skimmilk may be gradually 
added to the whole milk and the whole 
milk reduced till at two and a half or 
three weeks the voung animal receives 
only skimmilk. If there is a scarcity 
of milk, commercial @lf meals can be used 
to good advantage. At three weeks a lit- 
tle ground corn and bright clover or 
alfalfa hay should be placed before the 
calf and it will soon begin to eat. Al- 
ways supply milk of uniform warmth 
and sweetness. Keep the utensils and 
the stall clean, sweet and sanitary; let 
the calf loose for a little exercise every 





day or two and there will be little trouble 
in starting it well on its way to cowhood. 


DIVORCEE’S SHARE OF PROPERTY | 


When a husband and wife separate, | 
what part of their property is allowed the | 
wife? They neither had property at the | 
time of marriage.—-M. P., Mo. 


Under the laws of Missouri, when hus- 
band and wife separate, she is entitled to 
retain all property standing in her own 
name, and, if she is not at fault and if 
none or only a small part of the property 
is in her name, a court passing on the ques- 





tion of alimony or separate maintenance 
will give her such part of the husband’s 
property as is deemed fair under all the 
circumstances, or in lieu of this require 
the husband to pay alimony in a lump sum 
or in installments. The law does not fix 
any certain percentage of property to be 
awarded the wife, leaving that to the judg- 
ment of the court, according to any inde- 
pendent means the wife may have of sup- 
porting herself. 


FATTENING A COLT 

I just bought a good large colt coming 
three in the spring. He weighs 1350 pounds 
and is good in flesh. I have plenty of 
oats, good hay, and some corn. What is 
a ration for him?—G. R. C., Mich. 

The following ration was used in the 
Illinois Agricultural College in fattening 
horses weighing from 1250 to 1460 pounds: 
corn 8.6 pounds daily, oats 8.6 pounds, 
bran 2.4 pounds and .4 pound of oil- 
meal. In connection with this they re- 
ceived 13.7 pounds of clover hay. This 
ration would be very suitable for fattening 
the young horse in question. Good clover 
and timothy hay mixed would doubtless 
do practically as well as clover. Care 
must be taken to keep the animal properly 
exercised during the fattening protess. 


PLUMS IN PENNSYLVANIA 

Is the climate of Pennsylvania too cold 
for plum trees, and what would be some 
good varieties to plant in this state.— 
C. K., Pa. 

The climate of Pennsylvania is not too 
cold for plums, but the more tender 
varieties would doubtless ‘do better in the 
eastern part of the state. Bradshaw, 
Imperial Gage, Lombard, and Quacken- 
boss are varieties of the Domestica 
type; Abundance, Burbank, and Wick- 
son, of the Japanese type, and Hawkeye, 
Weaver and Wyant of the American: 
Every farm home should have a few good 
plum trees, and a wise selection from the 
varieties named will give excellent satis- 
faction. 


PROPORTION OF SEXES 

Are there any figures available showing 
the relative number of males and females 
born, among the various kinds of farm 
animals?—L. P., Minn. 

The sexes are produced in practically 
equal proportions, altho data gathered 
from numerous sources indicate a slight 
majority in favor of the males in some 
classes and females in others. There are 
ninety-nine horses born to every one hun- 
dred mares; ninety-four bulls to every one 
hundred heifers; one hundred two bucks 
to one hundred ewes and one hundred 
four boars to each one hundred gilts. In 
poultry the males are produced at the 
rate of ninety-five for each one hundred 
females. As a matter of interest we ap- 
pend the statistics for the human race. 
A European study involving 60,000,000 
buman births showed a birthrate of one 
hundred six boys to every one hundred 
girls. 


Is there any process by which the fat 
wasted in the whey in cheese making can 
be utilized?—A. G., Ill 

In the large cheese making centers it 
is customary to run the whey thru the 
separator, saving the butterfat and making 
it into butter in the regular way. The 

is an entirely practical one, and 
since the whey y contains a con- 
siderable ead of fat it is a profitable 
one as well. 
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What would the oil 
in your engine 


show ? 


OR years, both mo- 

torists and engineers 
were in the dark as to the 
amount of friction and 
consequent wear due to 
the sediment formed in 
the average motor oil. 

Inferior oil breaks 
down under the terrific 
heat of an automdbile, 
farm tractor or station- 
ary engine and forms 
voluminous black sedi- 
ment. This sediment 
causes rapid wear of the 
parts because it crowds 
out good oil at points 
where friction occurs. 

How a lubricant muzzles 
the tiny teeth of friction 

If you could look at 
the surface of a bearing 
or other engine part thro- 
ugh a powerful magni- 
fying glass, what would 
you see? 

Not a smooth, even 
surface, but thousandsof 
microscopic teeth. Sedi- 
ment excludes the pro- 
tective film of the oil and 
allows these tiny teeth to 
grab and tear at each 
other, thus causing rapid 
weer, 

A practical proof of 
superiority 

The Sediment Test, 
illustrated at the right is 
as simple as it is con- 
vincing. 


TIDE WATER OIL CO., 


VEEDOL DEPARTMENT 


Successors to 


Platt & Washburn Refining Co. 


1500 Bowling Green Bldg. 


New York 


Branches ; Boston, Philadeiphta, 


Chicago, San Francisco 


dy 
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The bottle to the left 
contains a sample of ordi- 
nary oil taken from the 
crankcase of an engine 
after500milesof running. 

In the right-hand bot- 
tle is asample of Veedol 
after being used for 500 
miles under identical 
conditions. 


Notice that ordinary 
oil contains over five 
times as much sediment 
as Veedol. 


Make this test for yourself 


Drain the oil out of 
your crankease and fill 
with kerosene. Run the 
engine for 30 seconds 
and then clean out all 
kerosene. Refill with 
Veedol and make a test 
run. You will find your 
engine has acquired new 
power and asnappy pick- 
up. It will run more 
smoothly and give great- 
er gasoline mileage. 


Buy Veedol today 


Your dealer has Veedol in 
stock, or can get it for you. 
If he will not, write us for the 
name of the nearest dealer 
who can supply you. 


An 80-page book oa 
lubrication for 10c 


Written by a promient en- 
gineer. Used as a textbook 
in many schools and coll 
Also contains Veedol Lubri- 
cation Chart, showing cor- 
rect grade of Veedol for every 
make of car, tractor, or sta- 
tionary engine, winter or 
summer. Send 10c fora copy. 
It may save you many dollars. 




















































Secttonal etew of a pop- 
ular type of motor, show- 
tng high operating tem- 
peratures that cause rapid 
destruction of the average 
automobile otk 
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Millions of tiny teeth 
cover the apparently mitr- 
ror-like surface of a bear- 
ing or other working part 
of an engine, These teeth 
tear and grind each othe? 
| tniless keptapart bya pro- 

tecting film oft ubricant 
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A MOTORCYCLE ON THE FARM 


A Ready Aid To Busy People 


lik’ value of the motorcycle to the 

farmer is not appreciated as much 

as it should be. It is no longer a 
plaything or something that is always out 
of order, but is a rugged, well built serv- 
iceable machine, ready for use at a mo- 
ment’s notice. It is the most inexpen- 
sive of all means of transportation. A 
properly adjusted well kept motorcycle 
will give from seventy to one hundred 
miles per gallon of gasoline and up to 
one thousand miles per quart of cylinder 
oil. Tires are comparatively cheap, only 
two are used and ten thousand mules is 


frequently obtained on the front tire and 
eight thousand miles on the rear. 
I was talking to a farmer friend the 
her dav about motorcycles and he 
rought up the irgument that the motor- 
eycle could only be used in the finest 
veather I called his attention to the dis- 
patch riders in Europe who use their 
chines in every kind of weather, also 
the many cross country’ runs mack 
ier all kinds of weather conditions 
Of course, there is no pleasure in driv- 
1 motorcycle thru a heavy rainstorm 
in mud, nor ts there in driving an auto- 
} ‘ but if suitable weatherproof 
are worn, the motorevele is ready 
{) in Remembe r also th t a 
i will follow a trail almost 
that ncan go | have seen 
, » drive a motor le along a sheep 
ti up the side of a mountain and there 
were ] tv of rocks and boulders to be 
( dged | t It has the additional 
ad nt e that | t should get in a 
t rider can drag it out again right 
vay W h is more than can be said 
about the automobil If a substantial 
luggage carricr be inst illed on a motor- 
eyele then 1 ellaneous repair parts 
for the tractor or other machines, or an) 
tl gy wanted trot town in an emergency 
( j be obt ned « uckh 
Suggestions for Beginners 
rt of getting thru rough spots or 
mud wit! motorevcle has to be ae- 
‘ a rhe most portant thing, how- 
< to re er is to keep your feet fre 
on ¢ h le so as to be ready any instant 
to kick down on the ground in case the 
vheel skids a little and tends to upset 
ptness in doing this will save many 
\\ en nu ng t motore vele pick out 


i¢ that is not too heavy. One that vou 
can move around or pull out of a ditch 
\ friend of mine of rather light build 
bought one that was equipped with about 
everything imaginable and was so heavy 
that when he accidently let it 











tip over | noise 
one day, he could not pick it up and had| Give your machine at least one-third as 


By GC. P. PEARCE 
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to wait until some autoist came along to 
give him a hand. Avoid too many at- 
tachments, but be sure to carry a pump, 
tire repair parts, wrenches, length of 
tough pliable wire, some plyers and a 
pocket flash lamp if you do night riding. 

Make it a practice to look at the 
gasoline tank every day and the lubricat- 
ing oil supply every Saturday; carry a 


tire pressure gage, test the tires at least 
twice a week and keep them up to their 
proper pressure of fifty pounds. Of 


course, when a tire is getting worn thin 
and showing signs of weakness the pres- 
sure can be reduced five or ten pounds and 
the tire placed on the front wheel, for 
this is the best way to finish them up. 
In case of a puncture stop immediately, pull 
out the. nail or whatever caused the 
puncture, let all the air out, loosen up the 
tire on one side, pull out tube and apply 
a cold patch, slip tube back, put on the 
tire, blow up and all is well. If, however, 
you run along for a little distance, the 
chances are that the tire will keep slipping 
around in the rim, especially if it is the 
rear tire and the nail or tack will keep 
puncturing the inner tube. I have 
seen a tube punctured thirty-eight times 
by running than half a mile after 
picking up a tac k. 

To avoid carbon keep your carburetor 
set for as lean a mixture as you can burn; 
in fact after you have been running the 
machine say for five or ten minutes, ad- 
just the carburetor for a leaner mixture 
intil the engine starts missing then rich 
it up a little and you will be getting maxi- 
mum economy and eliminating much of 
your carbon troubles. 

The next thing is to use very little 
eylinder oil, just enough to make a slight 
smoke in the exhaust. Motorcycles with 
positive feed pumps have been set to de- 
ver one drop of oil per filty or sixty 
revolutions of the engine and show no 
signs of cutting or excess wear after years 
of use. Be sure and keep all wearing and 
moving parts well oiled. Go over every- 
thing at least once per week, put a few 
drops of oil in every oil hole or anywhere 
that two parts rub together. Try all 
nuts and bolts to be sure they are tight 
it the same time. Remember that it is 
very difficult to keep things tight on a 
motoreycle because of the vibration and 
every nut must be pulled up tight and 
properly locked as well. If anything gets 
loose or rattling tighten it up; if it is 
worn and can not be made tight then cut a 
leather washer and pack it, for nothing 
sounds worse than a machine making a 
like a dozen loose tomato cans. 


le ss 


| 


much attention as you would give 

horse and it will give you at least thre: 
times as much service as you could expect 
the horse to give. Don’t put on any at- 
tachments or accessories unless you ar 
sure you need them and they will .d 
all they claim to. When you attach any- 
thing put it where it will not get broke: 


; or bent, should the motorcycle fall down 


This precaution is not observed enoug! 


|'und many horns, spark cut-outs, stor- 


| age batteries, tire pumps, etc., have been 








spoiled just because they were placed 
\ here they could wedge or hit in case the 
motorcycle fell on its side. 

When properly used a motorcycle is 
the cheapest means of transportation 
known. There is one piece of advice | 


| wish to give to anyone who is thinking 


of getting a motorcycle and that is to re- 
fuse to put on a rear seat or carry 
passenger. This is very dangerous be- 
cause in case of a skid or accidents the 
rider can not jump off the machine by 
swinging one leg over the seat as usual, 
but has to wait until the passenger has 
dismounted or else take a chance at 
“hopping off’, an almost impossible feat 
if traveling at any rate of speed. 
MISTAKES IN HOUSE BUILDING 

“One of the greatest mistakes | made 
in the building of my house,” said a 
well-to-do farmer to me, but a short 
time ago, ‘“‘was to build too large. Be- 
ing used to cramped quarters, and with 
the family growing up, it seemed natural 
that we should plan for plenty of room, 
but now, to our dismay, with the older 
children gone, we have too much room— 
so much too much that my wife is kill- 
ing herself trying to keep it all clean.” 

flere is a mistake that many have 
made in recent years. As my friend 80 
aptly explains it, there were lots of farm 
folks who were cramped for room a few 
years ago, and just as soon as they were 
able to build they went in for the other 
extreme, and are since sorry for it 
Of course there were a few years, per- 
haps less than half a dozen, when the 
large house seemed none too large, with 
all the older grown boys and girls at home, 
but grown boys and girls have a habit of 
soon going to homes of their own, and one 
by one the rooms at the old home have 
been vacated and too often they have 
since become a burden to mother to care 
for and clean. 

I am a believer in the comfortable 
house, with room enough—do not think 
for a moment that I am not—but the 
point to be brought out is this; plan to 
make all the room count for something, 
arrange it so things are compact and yet 
handy at the same time. I have been in 
many large houses that were so poorly 
arranged and so cluttered up that there 
was really no more habitable room there 
than in other houses one-third smaller 
A big house doesn’t always mean a lot 
of room. Don’t think of it in this way 
for a minute. Instead, plan for compact- 
ness, plan to save room without being 
cramped by the lack of it. Build what you 
do build better, plan to save all steps 
possible, and see how much more com- 
fort you get out of living in it as the 
years go by. It is often a mistake to 
build a great big house, and always is if 
the size is increased just to have some- 
thing larger than the one that was re- 
cently built on the farm adjoining. 
Bigness is often only another way of 
spelling mistake in house building. Handi- 
ness and compactness, but with plenty of 
light and air and height to the rooms, 
counts for more than size otherwise.—H.M. 
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ERE is a remarkable performance. It is so unusual that we our- 

selves were surprised. We knew the La Crosse Happy Farmer 
could do wonderful work anywhere, but this outshines anything 
ever expected of a farm tractor. The statement is signed by three 
representative citizens of Whiteside County, Ill. 
“We viewed this HAPPY FARMER from the plow and describe a com- 


Tractor drawing a La Crosse Tractor plete circle in the length of the tractor, 
Gang Plow with three 14-inch bottoms one of the drive wheels standing still. 
























































at a depth of nine inches in stiff yellow We examined the radiator, after the 


clay soil up a 19.4% grade without fal- tractor had run until after three o'clock 
tering or producing smoke, working on steadily, not stopping at the noon hour, 
kerosene. We did not believe that any and found it scarcely warm and only 
tractor could work on such rolling about one inch of water consumed.” 
ground. We also saw it taken loose J.H. Hoover, C.E.Cox, John J. Rutt. 








oss Happy 
[oF ‘Farmer Tractor 


Think of what a tractor must have 
in its construction to make sucha 
performance. 


Here is the tractor that answers 
that labor problem on your farm. 
Its ease of handling, light weight, 
full power hour after hour, econ- 
omy of fuel and oil, readily adapt 
it to fit almost any range of farm 
power work, 


Burns kerosene without waste. 


Patent short intake with hot ex- 
haust passing through it completely 
vaporizes the fuel charge. This means 
not onlysaving kerosene, but full power 
and freedom from carbon deposit. 


Twin cylinder motor. Each cylinder 
water-jacketed—a// the way around. This means a cool engine, even 
expansion of cylinders—full power with every compression, no matter 
how hot the day or how long the run, 


Light weight—only 3800 lbs.—with 12-24 H. P. means not only get- 
ting the heavy power needed for plowing, but being able to get out 
over the soft plowed ground pulling harrows, drills, seeders, etc., 
without packing the soil. Furthermore, it means lessened upkeep, 
for you are moving less weight in the tractor itself. 88% of the 
weight of the tractor is carried on the two drive wheels. 


Write for Full Description 


and learn about the carefully milled gears and pinions, and final drive 

rollers and pins, cut from cold rolled steel shafting, 
Model “B” milled and pack hardened and mechanically oiled, the 
12-24H.P. one piece unbreakable cast steel frame and other big 


$9 7 5 Happy Farmer a aati 


Model “A” LA CROSSE TRACTOR COMPANY 
$685.00 LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 
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World-Wide Supremacy 





year this com- 
pany made and 
sold more pneu- 
matic automobile tires than 
any other maker in the 
world. 





From the great Goodyear 
factories more than 
5,306,000 tires were de- 
livered into the public’s 
hands—the largest number 
ever marketed by one 
companyinthesamelength 
of time. 


The immensity of this fig- 
ure can be realized only in 
the knowledge that the 
total American registration 
in 1917 was approximately 
4,600,000 cars. 


Thus, despite the competi- 
tion of more than 200 other 
tire makers, Good fear at- 
tained an average of better 
than one tire to every mo- 
tor car in the land. 


Nothing that we have ever 
said of Goodyear Tires, 
whether in these pages or 
elsewhere, compares with 
this indorsement by the 
American people. 


Such superiorities as we 
have claimed for our prod- 
uct, such declarations of 
quality as we have issued, 
are here more powerfully 
verified than by any words. 


In elevating Goodyear 


Tires to the position of 
supremacy they now oc- 
cupy, the public does so 


not only by force of its 


opinion but by the dollars 
it spends. 


The belief of the average 
car-owner in the goodness 
of Gocdyear Tires is a be- 
lief on which he is willing 
to stake not alone his judg- 
ment but a considerable 
investment as well. 


Notable as is the size of last 
year’s record volume, size 
is not at all the most signif- 
icant thing about it. 


The significant thing is 
that, this total climaxes a 
production that has been 
steadily and irresistibly in- 
creasing. 


Not for one year or for two, 
has the appeal of Goodyear 
Tires for the public been 
strong, but for year after 
year without break. 


The pace of this institu- 
tion’s growth, almost since 
its inception, has been in di- 
rect ratio with its acquaint- 
ance among the people. 


It cannot justly be said that 
either salesmanship or ad- 
vertising has been mainly 
responsible for Goodyear’s 
great growth. 


Sale’manship and advertis- 


ing appeal chiefly to new 
business; there is not 
enough of it in the country 
to absorb this great volume. 


Far more potent than either 
of these in the success of 
this company, has been 
the goodness of a product 
which held old customers 
while gaining new. 


It is from this source largely 
that our business has flour- 
ished, out of the satisfaction 
of the public it served. 


The policy on which this 
institution has been reared 
is so simple as to be an in- 
spiration for us all. 


That policy, as expressed in 
our labors and dealings, is 
‘the more we put into our 
product in goodness, the 
more we will take out in 


sales. ™ 


Because we will continue 
to exercise this policy, this 
business will continue to 
grow. 


Because it is the foundation 
and insurance of our present 
supremacy, that supremacy 
will not be surrendered. 


Goodyear Tires, Heavy Tourist 
Tubes and ‘*Tire Saver’ Accessories 
are easy to get from Goodyear 
Service Station Dealers everywhere. 


The Gi vodyear lire & RubberCo. 
Akron, Ohio 
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TIMELY TRACTOR AND AUTO HELPS 
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HINTS FOR TRACTOR USERS 
Some reasons for loss of compression: 

1. Valve not seating due to improper 
adjustment of tappet rods. 

2. Carbon between valve and seat, or 
pitted valves. 

3. Broken piston ring. 

4. Worn pistons or cylinders. 

What to do: 

1. Adjust tappet rods to thickness of 
plain business card. 

2. Clean and grind valves. 

3. Renew piston rings. 

4. Renew pistons. 

Why the motor misses: 

1. Broken porcelain in spark plug. 

2. Broken wire from magnet to plug, 
or broken battery wire. 

3. Magneto points pitted or improperly 
adjusted. 

4. Distributor brushes dirty. 

5. Improper adjustment of carburetor 

6. Oil level too high, foul plugs. 

Why the engine knocks on a hard pull: 

1. Carbon Tepesite in cylinders which 
becoming hot pre-ignites. 

2. Cosbuscter pe too 

3. Sparks up too high. 

4. Loose bearing. 

What to do: 

1. Clean out carbon and it is well to 

rind valves at the same time as there will 
Se a carbon deposit formed on seat. 

2. Shut off carburetor until motor spits 
back on open throttle, then open very 
slightly. 

3. On hard pulls it is best to run motor 
with a slightly advanced spark, getting 
more power as it is desired by feeding 
more gas. Spark is speed, gasoline is 
power. , 


rich. 


Motor Starts Hard 

This may be due to weak spark. Where 
batteries are used, keep them dry. If 
machine is standing out of doors keep the 
magneto covered as a damp or wet mag- 
neto grounds and will not produce a spark 
strong enough to ignite the mixture. Air 
adjustment on carburetor may be set to 
allow too much air to enter. If you have 
no way to choke the carburetor cover the 
air intake with a cloth until motor warms 
up. This will allow the motor to draw in a 
rich mixture which will start more easily. 
If you have the position of the needle valve 
marked it will sometimes help to open the 
needle valve just a trifle until motor is 
warm, then it can be closed again to the 
former position. As a rule a motor starts 
harder in cold weather, due at the present 
time to the low grade of gasoline, which 
will not vaporize as readily as when the 
weather is warm. In cold weather it is 
good policy to have a hot tube connection 
from an exhaust line to the air intake on 
the carburetor. This will insure a much 
better mixture and give a smoother run- 
ning motor. 

Motor Stops Suddenly 

Causes to look for: 

1. Broken porcelain on spark plug 

2. Broken wire to plug. 

3 loat valves stuck, caused by dirt in 
float. chamber. 

4. Water in gasoline 
ior water. 

5. Obstruction in feed line to carburetor 
caused by waste or other foreign substance 
in gasoline line. 

Motor Runs Hot, Water Boils 

A low or retarded spark will cause 
motor to overheat almost as rapidly as 
lack of water in the water system. Always 
work the motor with as high a spark as 


Drain carburetor 





will pull the load to best advantage. 
Watch your motor and you will find that 
at a certain position of your spark lever 
it will run smoother and do better work 
than in any other. As you wish to run 
slower or faster feed the gasoline for the 
difference in power or speed. 

An obstruction in the water line from 
old hose closing up, or dirt in the radiator 
caused from sediment or rust will retard 
circulation. Drain your radiator or renew 
your hose as the case may be. By wat¢h- 
ing your cooling system and being sure 
that the water is circulating you will find 
that your motor is much more efficient and 
uses less gasoline. Internal combustion 
engines are most efficient when the tem- 
perature of the water in the cooling system 
is just below boiling point. 

Oil is another factor that is to be taken 
into consideration. Poor oil is expensive 
at any price. It will not only cause a 
motor to heat but will burn out bearings 
and form carbon deposit in the combustion 
chamber; in fact it would be a source of 
grief-from start to finish. Good oil not 
only prolongs the life of the motor but 
helvs to keep trouble out. 


AUTOMOBILE TINKERITIS 
A great many times, as records show, 
the first thing a new automobile owner be- 
gins to think about is whether or not the 
car, after having been run for a short time, 
needs something done to it, or in other 
words a little tinkering. if the malady 
known as “‘tinkeritis’’ were less common it 
might pass unnoticed, but unfortunately 
curiosity and uncertainty come in great 

big heaps even to well meaning ones. 
he plan and rule for all owners of ma- 
chinery, from a watch up to an automo- 
bile, is to avoid tinkering. with the thing 
unless absolutely necessary. - You may be 
real sure you know what should be done; 
but it may be just as true on the other 
hand that you do not know. It is wonder- 
ful, but none the less reasonable for all 
that, how much damage the wrong kind of 
tinkering can do. One of the points of 
greatest. interest for tinkerers round an 
auto is the carburetor. A slight turn 
or two of adjustment nuts will quickly 
throw this apparatus out of adjust- 
ment. I have seen cases of men and boys 
spending whole hours at a time to see how 
they could make the motor perform by 
various adjustments of the carburetor 
when there was no necessity for it. The 
consequence in nearly every case was that 
some more experienced hand had to cors 
rect the mistakes of the tinkerers. Then 
comes the regulator cut-out, that little 
device that cuts off battery from generator 
the instant the motor speed drops too low 
for charging the battery and so prevent 
the battery from discharging when the car 
comes to rest. The regulator cut-out is a 
delicate instrument at best, and all car 
owners who own electrically equipped 
ears should be absolutely sure it is Yet 
alone and touched only by persons who 
understand the nature of it. Usually, the 
factory has made the proper adjustment. 
In time undoubtedly, as heat from exces- 
sive speed charges the battery too much 
and too fast, there will be a fusion of the 
regulator contact points. In such an 
event be sure there is no tinkering done. 
Tinkering without actually correcting the 
defect will aggravate the trouble, but be 
sure the workman knows before he 
attempts it. A car came in one day with a 
discharged battery and I was asked to find 
out why the battery did not get any-cur- 
rent from the generator. I found the reg- 
ulator cut-out had been made a sort of 
experimental station for a number of work- 
men who had proved themselves mighty 
handy with pliers, as the marks Am me | 
Result, there was nothing for me to do 
but tell the owner it was past repair and 




















for him to buy a new one, but to be sure 
next time that it was not made the object 
of ignorant tinkering. Another fellow. 
thought his battery needed a drink of some- 
thing, but he did not stop to consider 
nor ask someone who really knew what 
should be done. He actually poured in 
some soda pop and later had to have a 
battery man take it all apart, clean it, re- 
build and put in new solution. That bottle 
of soda really cost him twelve dollars, 
but it is hoped he learned a lesson. 

The habit does not seem to center itself 
so much on the larger mechanical parts as 
the smaller ones, and it is well that it does 
not. Once in a while you will find some- 
body who blames the valves and tries to 

t at them every time the motor misses 

re. And so it goes. Nobody can really 
estimate the annual expense and trouble 
the careless tinkerer around automobiles 
—, — must bean enormous amount. 


GAS ENGINES IN WINTER 

Any engine depending upon the forma- 
tion of gas for its fuel will not work as 
well in cold weather as it will in warm 
until a certain d of heat has been 
created within itse The first object of 
the operator should be to create the proper 
degree of heat as soon as possible. Some- 
times, in extremely cold weather, it is hard 
to do this, but during the ordinary weather 
of winter it should not be unusually diffi- 
cult, for warm water used in the cooling 
hopper will do it. If I wish to start an 
engine easily in freezing weather the first 
aid and best aid is a bucket of water that 
is almost but not quite boiling. To sud- 
denly pour boiling water into the hopper 
of an engine might cause too aokien 
expansion and breakage. It is well to 
remembesnthis, for the breakage of a cylin- 
der or water hopper mann he spendin 
of considerable money in these days o 
high priced cast goods. After using your 
warm water, a correct mixture_of air and 
gas is next in consideration. Priming with 
pure gasoline is almost a necessity, but 
judgment should be exercised as to what 
is priming and what is flooding. The 
engine that is flooded with cold gasoline 
is as hard or harder to start than the en- 
gine that is being fed on a combination 
composed of a little cold gasoline and a lot 
of cold air. .Remember that while the sur- 
rounding air itself may be cold, you neces- 
sarily do not need to use it as a starter for 
your engine. Dip a good sized cloth in 
water as warm as you can bear your hands, 
squeeze the surplus water from it and wrap 
it around your mixer or carburetor. This 
warms the cold iron and the air drawn in 
is warm as long as the cloth stays warm. 
I have seen reckless folks warm the mixer 
with an open flame, but unless you wish 
to make some fire or life insurance com- 
pany pay a loss, better not try this A 
cloth wrung out of warm weter is safe. 

Proper oiling in cold weather is more 
of a problem. It is better to err in the 
use of a too thin rather than in a too 
thick oil in winter. Much oil sold now- 
adays as gasoline engine oil is migaty 
poor stuff. It is barely a good anil of 
machine oil for open bearings, to say 
nothing of it being suited for the piston 
of a gasoline engine. For the past two 
winters I have used the same grade of oil 
in gas engines I use in the motor car, and 
while its first cost per gallon is more it is 
cheaper in the long run. It will run with 
more freedom with the engine cold, with- 
out running too free when the engine is 
warm.—H. H. 














We are co-operating with the U. 8 
Government in the increased food produc- 
tion through greater acreage and increased 
yield per acre. The Staude Mak-a-Tractor 
will help you solve these problems. 








Master of All the 
Farm Work 


Attached in a few minutes to your 
automobile, the Staude Mak-a-Tractor 
will do your plowing, seeding, reaping. 
binding and hauling. Equipped with the 
Belt Power Attachment, it does your 
sawing, grinding, shelling, feed chop- 
ping. pumping and any other work that 
an 8-10 H. P. farm engine could do. 


Sign and mail the coupon today — NOW — while it's 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 























Increased food production is the crying need_of 
the country. | 
—more land under cultivation—more productive 
labor from horses, machinery and the men on the 
farms. Efficiency and greater output are not only 
patriotic duties, but they insure increased profit. 


And the 


(Trademark Mak-a-Reg U.S. Pat Office and Principal Foreign Countries) 


Price $225.09 «: 


stands today as the farmer’s first and strongest ally in the 
battle for food supremacy. Put that Ford to work. Remem- 
ber you have two-thirds of a tractor already in your car. A 
Staude completes the job and does double the work. It re- 
leases 20 acres for food for men that would otherwise go to 
feed that four horse team. 


Making Good With 7000 Farmers 


The triumph of the Staude Mak-a-Tractor has been so 


tremendous that any possible doubts of its efficiency have been ; 


swept away by the tidal wave of popular approval. The en- 
thusiastic praise from urers everywhere is the most convincing evidence 
that it has more than justified every prediction made for it. Thousands of 
farmers can testify that the Staude has stood up well under the most 
grueling tests in all kinds of farm work and heavy hauling. 


More Work—Less Cost 


It does continuously—24 hours a day if necessary—the work of four 
horses at the cost of feeding one. It plows an acre with less than two gal- 
lons of gasoline—is easy to attach and operate—can be used on Fords, 
Overlands, Chevrolets and other cars—is detached in 20 minutes, 
permitting the use of your car on the road—nothing to get out 
of order or require adjustment. 


Let Us Prove What 
We Say 
Get ready to meet the shortage in farm help 
and horses. Put your farm on an in- - 
creased production and efficiency 
basis. Fill out the coupon and get 
our two free books by return 
mail. Read the statements of 
some of the thousands of Mak-a- 
Tractorowners. Findouthow YOU 
can increase output and profits and 
decrease cost of production. 
i Setee you. 


The E. G. Staude Mfg. Co. 


2625 W. University Avenue, 


St. Paul, Minn. 





Ihave got my Staude Make-a-Tractor belt power attach- .@ 4 be f\) o 
Mmentat 
wood a: 
one day, some as larg 
and allthree men could lift. 


ork and it sure is great for sawing 
eed. Sawed our 40 cords in 

ag 14 inches in diameter 
I say it is great. 
Gienn C. Wood, Limavilie, 


grindi 





More corn, wheat, oats, rye, barley J 


Please send 
_ Drove to me that I can profitably use a 
Staude Mak-a-Tractor with my car. 


. ~~ 
j — SF Ne , > 
I plowed 190 acres with my 
Staude at a cost of less than 50 
cents an acre. My car is just as 
good as ever and the engine don’t 
heat. I used about one quart of 
water a day. I plowed 8 acres a 
day, where I could only plow 5 acres 
with 5 horses on the gang. It does 
the work of six horses and not 
> four. J.S. Welzer,Grafton, N. De 
x 


I cut all my_wheat, 450 acres, 
with a Staude Mak-a-Tractor and 
am plowing 10 acres a day at the 
present time with a 14-inch gang, 
and don’t have any trouble with 
it heating and it doesn't damage 
the car aS much as running on 
the road. 


A. Christopherson, Flaxville, Mont. 
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J oe - 
My Staude Mak-a-Tractor p 

ed a 14-dise grain drill over 200 
acres of newly broken prairie sod, 
pulled a 3-section harrow over 200 
acres and the same drill over 450 
acres more! and—all newly broken 
geod. I averaged 2 1-2 acres per 
hour with the drill. It has proven 
absolutely satisfactory. 

Carl F. Errebo, Garden City, Kans. 


T have pulled two 16-inch plows 

in sod for five hours and 4 tons on 

the roads for 8 miles with my 

Staude Mak-a-Tractor and the 

engine never boiled. I don't 

see that it hurts the car and 

it will do all the company 
claims. 


C. F. Harris, 
Orange Lake, N.Y. 


e E.G. Staude Mf¢. Co. 


2625 W. University Avenue, 


St. Paul, Minn. 


me your two books and 


Name and Model 
My Car 











HONEY FOR THE FARM TABLE| 


| 


I’ may be possible that one farm in | 
I fifty has from one hive of bees up. I do | 

not believe the proportion is as high as 
thi & there is no good reason why any 


iarm family should not produce all the | 
honey used, and from a health point of 
widerable honey is needed by the 
iverage family. As a nation we have an| 
enormously developed taste for sweets. 
Sugar is a valuable food, a regular storage 
battery asfarasenergy is concerned, but too 


view Col 


much of it is not altogether healthful 
Very few are the people who do not like | 
honey and as a source of energy it is as/| 
valuable as sugar and a great deal more 
ealthful 

In addition to supplying honey, bees 


pertorm an important service in the fer-| 
tilization of fruits, distributing pollen 
they fly from flower to flower, seek- 
ing nectar with which to store their cells. 
They should be kept for this if for no other 
purpose 

Bees are the only livestock a farmer 
can keep that work for nothing and 
boards themselves. A few stands of bees 
require very little time and are very inex- 
pensive to maintain. If increase in the 
number of colonies not desired the 
swarms that come out may be allowed to 
go their way. Don’t worry about letting 
the poor things go off to starve. A swarm 
never leaves a hive until they know where 
they are going to set up housekeeping 
anew 

Most of the directions one for 
keeping bees are full of technical details 
that scare those who never have kept 
them. If one wants to keep two or three 
colonies to supply the home with honey all 
that is necessary is to get an extra hive 
body and put it on top of the regular 
home of the bees. After they have filled 
the regular hive with stores they will pro- 
ceed to fill the extra one and often they 
will fill two or three during & summer. 
As the extra hive becomes filled it can be 
removed, the honey cut from the frames 
and put away in jars and the hive body 
returned for further use. This is the sim- 
plest and easiest way to get honey. There 
need be no making of sections, nd honey 
extractor is needed, no apparatus of any 
kind. ‘This is not the best way to keep 
bees but it is a very easy way where honey 
for home use only is sought. 

Bee Sting Unnecessary 

Probably three out of five if asked why 

they de not keep bees will say they do not 


as 


| bd 


sees 


| the first thing. 
| got the bees. 








like to be stung. The other two will be 
divi led as to their reasons, none of which 
willbe good. I believe bees sting me worse 
than thev do the average person, yet I 
keep lot of them and get stung very 
regularly When I first began keep- 
ing bees my otherwise comely counte- 
nance was a thing of humps and hollows 
half the time because I had an overpower- 
ing desire to see what was inside the 
hives, this desire usually coming on 
W the bee gloves aad veil were not at 
hand he man who handles bees with- 
out using bee gloves and a bee veil is not 

art He is foolish for working un- 
p but if he persists it will not be 
long until bee sting is no more to him 
tl the prick of a thorn and he will 
not give it a second thought. I soon 
be mmune to the poison of the 

Besides this I learned a few things about 
handling bees. When a swarm comes 
out it 1s not necessary to ring bells, beat 
tin pans, throw ‘water on them or get 
out the shot-gun and raise the neighbor- 





| it belongs. 
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hood with the din. Bees ure not even a- 
mused by anticsof thiskind. They have just 
one thingin view. They areintent on found- 
ing a new colony and so firmly are they 
fixed in this notion that they do not even 
stop to sting. When a swarm comes out 
— I happen to see it I stand around 
among them until they settle somewhere. 
Then one can handle them withimpunity, as 
they will rarely offer to sting unless one gets 
inched. I often open a swarm up as it 
hangs on a limb in the orchard, catch the 
queen, pinch her head off and leave the 
bees to their own devices. Before long 
they will m the queen and return 
to the hive from which they came. 

Bees will not sting readily when busy so 
the best time to handle them is at mid- 
day. Never bother them morning or 
evening nor on a cloudy day, because 
they are not gathering honey in full swing 
at such times and will resent any familiar- 
itv 


iss 


I tried to persuade a farmer friend to | 
He | 


put a stand of bees on his place. : 
protested that he would be stung blind 


talking bees to me every time he saw me 


land was studying how to increase his 
The next year he had invented a | 
new sort of hive which was perfectly | 


holdings. 


useless, but he learned a few things 
while working with it. Now he is giving 
his bees all the time uired-to make 
them most profitable and is a real bee- 
keeper. 

Another neighbor started in with a few 
stands and a boy twelve years old got so 
interested in them that he aimost lived 
with the bees out of school hours and 
during vacation. He was too busy to get 
into mischief, which is going some for a 
boy of twelve. 

Vith sugar at present prices no farmer 
can afford to let the sweets that might 
be made into honey go to waste. 

I have recommended this simple and 
easy way to keep bees, not because it 
is the way I do nor because it is the best 
way, but beeause I am sure that once a 
stand of bees is given a place on a farm 
some member of the family will im- 
mediately become interested in them and 
before long will be seeking how to give 
them proper attention.—Miller Purvis. 


A LETTER FILE 
A letter file is usually supposed to be for 
the man with volumes of business to look 
after and we think of it as belonging to 
the city man entirely. I have found that 
it can be mighty handy on the farm as well. 
I use four of them and I am just an 
ordinary farmer. The first one is for most 
anything that I want to save. I bought 


this one first and used it for everything’ 


because I had only one file. The second 
one is for letters. I use the last names of 
the writer for the indexing and leave the 
unanswered letters on the top till I can 
take care of them. Some letters should be 
answered the same day. They usually do 
not get in the file at all. 

Then I use the third file for things that 
I write up for any paper or for speeches at 
the grange or other community meetings. 
I can always find them in the file and with 
the index I don’t have to look over the 
whole pile to get. the one I want. 

The last file I bought just to keep clip- 
pings from farm papers in. There are 
some things that I intend to take up on the 
farm later that 1 am reading about now. 
So when I find anything along that 
particular line | clip it and file away where 
I have only used the clipping 
file for a few months but I find it is pretty 


| useful to me already. 


I am just starting out on a farm of my 
own and it takes time to get in shape to do 
and raise the things I want to so possibly 
such a file is handier for me than the older 
farmer but I doubt it very much. You 


know that you will have a cement cellar 
to make some day or a waterworks system 


Finally he gave In and | 
Within two months he was | 
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toinstall.. Save what you read about them 
and I'll make the guess that they will save 
you a good deal more when you are ready 
to do the work. 

Files cost from twenty-five cents to 
forty cents each if they are of good stuff. I 
have bought used ones at a second-hand 
store for twelve cents that were just as 
good as new except for a word or two writ- 
ten on the outside. 

There is a difference in indexes in them 
|too. Some have a letter for every page 
| while others lump two or three letters on 
| one page. I have some of each kind and 
| the letter-to-a-page kind beats the others 
all to pieces.—R. E. R. 














| A ROOMY FARM HOME 


| In the cost per cubic foot this standard 
| built house is by far the most economical 
one to build. It is of such a design that 
| your contractor can afford to build it 
/much cheaper because of the simple lines 
|}and the general plainness thruout. This 
| splendid sensible home would cost about 
$3,000 in most sections of the country. 
Note the spacious living room, the good 
[cises and well lighted dining room, the 
kitchen. with wall windows on two side 
| walls and the built in side wall pantry fix- 
tures and the easy access tothe basement 
thru the basement grade door. 
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Then three commodious bedrooms on 
the second floor with good closets at- 
tached and one cedar lined. The bath 
room is over the kitchen to make the 
plumbing economical. No amount of 
money could build a home more com- 
plete and the builder can always rest 
assured that he is not building one of the 
freaky houses bedecked with all the 
fancy frills and fixings but one of the 
sensible and worthwhile kind that pays 
returns on the investment.—W. F. F. 


= 





You can ship dry picked chickens from 
Ohio to New York City by express for 2c 
a pound but the government will charge 
5e a pound for shipping publications from 
New York City to Ohio under the new 
zone system. 
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MERICA expects every corn grower to produce a maxi- 
mum crop this year. The nation needs every bushel ! 
It is your duty as a progressive farmer and a citizen 

to use equipment that will guarantee best results. 


There are seven chances that every hill you plant by ordinary methods 
will become a “bare spot”!! These are: (1) Seed planted too deep! (2) 
Seed planted too shallow! (3) Seed “missed” by the drop! (4) Seed “killed” 
in the hopper. (5) Seed left uncovered! (6) Seed washed away! (7) “Hit 
and miss” planting in low, wet places. 

But over 200,000 successful growers! prominent Agricultural Colleges! big canning 


companies in the Corn Belt, know the Hayes Four-Wheel positively overcomes all seven an 
adds thousands of bushels of fine corn to theircrops. Positively prevents “bare spots.” 


Remember, only one “bare spot”’ in 20 hills means one full acre out of every 20, a total 
loss!!! Two out of every 40! Six out of every 120! Don’t pay this heavy penalty for care- 
less planting! Insure a big yield this critical year. Plant your fields with the famous 





Four-Wheel PLANTER 


The Hayes reg- Cross rows straight- 
Even Depth of Planting 72. "755°; Accurate Checking [ysrne f'ee5 
lanting TO THE FRACTION OF AN INCH. drive. That’s how accurately the Hayes Four- 
unners set back between the wheels WITHIN Wheel checks regardiess of team speed. You 
TEN INCHES OF THE COVERING POINT! can’t tell a “‘walk-planted’’ from a ‘“‘trot- 
Shoe rides every hump and hollow with the planted’’ section in the same Hayes field 
wheels! Every kernel is planted the exact depth Hills”’ 
on level or most uneven ground. “BARE SPOTS” Covers Like Human Hands-. arth 
caused by uneven planting are prevented. ; over fom LIKE SKILLFUL |HANDS, packs 
. it FIRMLY on sides, leavin oose ridge on 
Plants in Wet Places Wi, ies top an ter shoots ar saily ‘Seek toe’ 
- r : . é a ~~4 ayes ridge Aolds more moisture and presents 
the field days earlier, Never clogs—even in $0 per cent more surface to sun. Firmly 


wet, sticky soil—never picks up seed. Wheels — - » - 
automatically clean themselves; always present P&cked sides prevent washouts on hilly places. 
Hundreds of 


a clean, bright surface. . 

rig . aia Long Years of Service fs. 

e Hayes **Never Wheel Planters have been in use for 39, 25 
Never Misses a Hill Fail’’ Drop is sim- and 18 years — with practically no expense 
ple, practical, durable, few parts. Nothing hid- for repairs One Hayes user reports 5c 
den. No clutch to miss and cause trouble. repairs in 20 years! Another had used his 
Handles any size or shape kernel! Will not Hayes for 20 consecutive seasons with a re- 
gtind or crack the corn! pair expense Jof only 79 cents. 
> 2 —— «(2 : LK Vek 

Amazing Planter Book FRI oEtY 
The most vital book on planting ever written. Explains facts about “bare spots” that 
will astonish you—proves the superiority of the Hayes Four-Wheel St at stem— gives expe- 
riences of prominent corn growers. Write for the book. There’s no cost. Then see the 
Hayes on your dealer’s floor. 


HAYES PUMP &“~ PLANTER CO. Ss 
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ARCHED ROOF FOR BARN 


The arched roof as a barn covering 


is not often 
advantages, however, both in the extra 
roominess which it provides and in the 


seen. 


tions in the way of roof supports which 
stvle of architecture makes pos- 
sible. Under this form of a roof the hay 
crop is more easily mowed into place and 
the extra capacity of the loft is rather 
surprising to one accustomed to either 
the familiar gable or the gambrel roof. 
By imagining a line drawn from the ridge 
to the cornice of the barn shown in the 
illustration it will be evident that the 
arched form of roof nearly doubles the 
as compared to the gable 


this 


| 





i 


4 


| 


It possesses distinct | 


| varieties and when the tops meet 
greater freedom from annoying obstruc- | tween the rows I conclude it is time to 


mow space 
roof while it gives ahout as much in- 
crease over the gambrel roof as the! 


gambrel style does over the gable. The 
mecrease in cost when building is an item 
be. considered but it one which 
many might feel justified by the return 
which it provides in added storage capac- 


C.M 


to is 


ity. 


WHAT ABOUT SEED POTATOES 


rhe potato situation thruout 


seed 


|off from month to month, still hoping 


}as well plan from this day on to make 


| certain class training for war, and other 


the central west is very serious, in fact so | 


serious, that investigation is being made 
by government agents concerning suit- 
able supplies for seed. 


Apparently much inferior seed was 
planted last spring on account of the 
existing high prices, and this has re- 


sulted in much of the crop being inferior. | 


last on 


re- 


Potatoes were planted spring 
which there were fungus diseases, 
sulting in a more or less » lien, crop. 

There seems to be a considerable mix- 
ture in varieties. This has not-resulted in 
any crossing by being planted side by 


| 


side, but from the fact that the gfower} 


failed to keep the two or more varieties 
separated from each other during plant- 
ing, harvesting, and storing. A mixture 
in varieties is aggravating if for no other 
reason than one variety matures earlier 
than the other, this makes the harvesting 
uneven. In the cellar the earlier variety 
sprouts while the later one does not, 
causing extra labor in the sprouting. In 
cooking especially, we find very few 
varieties cook alike; a mixture therefore 
causes inconvenience in cooking. 

Owing to the short supply of suitable 
seed those who have not yet selected their 
seed ought to lay out the best tubers 
while using on the winter supply, and 
religiously guard them until planting time. 
rhe vitality of the potato is impaired by 
freezing temperatures and eare must be 


taken that they do not frost, then again, | 
|ing your time count for the most when 


their vitality is impaired by temperatures 
high that sprouting occurs before 
planting time, for it is an undisputable 
fact that the first sprout from an eye, 
is the strongest and most suitable. 

\ saving in seed by the average farmer 
ean be made by planting one eye per 
hill, and possibly planting the hills a 
little closer together. Of course a good 
sized hunk of potato ought to accompany 

eve, ed quite often in order to 


each 


secure the proper sized piece, it is neces-| 
I have found | on, when the great rush is on, should be 
that one strong eye throws one strong | left undone, for the problem of getting 
above the | extra help when the extra help is needed 
'is going to be a greater one than ever be- 


sary to include two eves. 


branches out 
under favorable 


stalk, which 


ound and conditions 


| year. 
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makes large tubers. Two eyes, or & 
sprouted eye, throws two or more stalk 
which often branch under the ground, an 
set too many tubers to properly mature. 
Invariably, I find my small potatoes in 
hills where two, three, and even four 
stalks appear, and the exhibition stock in 
those hills containing one large vigorous 
stalk. A great saving may be affected 
in seed potatoes if farmers ean be in- 
duced to plant one or two eyes per 
piece, and one piece per hill, tho the hills 
might be as close as fifteen inches apart. 
The object sought the coming season 
will be to grow the most potatoes on a 
given space, and only strong clean seed, 
yroperly treated, can do this. The 
est soil on the farm and vigorous, but 
shallow cultivation, has always given me 
best results. I plant the rows about 
thirty inches apart for heavy foliaged 
we 





stop cultivation, for the mass of tops 
cover the ground and prevent excessive 
evaporation.—O. R. 


HELP IN TIME OF NEED 

Every farmer knows now as well as he 
will know when the harvest is actually 
here that getting extra help for the harvest 
rush is gomg to be a greater problem than 
it ever has been before. In most cases we 
may as well give up counting on any out- 
side help and begin right now to plan on | 
doing the most possible with the regular 
help. It is better to do this now that you 
have time for preparation than to put it 


that perhaps the help will come from 
somewhere. It will not come, so you may 
the best of it. With all our young men of a 
classes being called to the colors as fast 
as the training camps can make use of 
them, it is preposterous to think of get- 
ting outside help, no matter how press- 
ing the need. You must begin right now 
to lay plans for making every lick of work 
count as it never has counted before. 
The small grain harvest will be the time of 
greatest trial. 

It is still winter, and to the unthink- 
ing reader it may seem like a strange 
notion to speak of grain binders, thresh- 
ing machines and tractors at this time, but 
there will be no time of more leisure than 
right now to see that this machinery is 
put in the best possible trim for use with- 
out trouble. \fter March -the . field 
work will keep us busy, and then, with 
ene thing crowding upon another, the 
harvest. will be upon us before we have 
even realized what will be needed to put 
our harvesting machinery in ‘‘eadiness. 
There is still another reason for being} 
forehanded in the repair of machinery this 
Every machine factory in the land 
is swamped with business. Orders must 
wait their turn, which means that we can- 
not expect repairs ordered to come in the 
usual time. Why not go out, right now, 
and make a list of the repairs you'll 
want and turn the order in to the dealer 
the next time you are in town. This will 
insure you getting the goods. It will alse 
give you time to get the replacements in 
during weather that does not permit of 
field work. * 

Let everything work to the end of mak- 


you are in the field this season, always re- 
membering that hiring someone for a few 
days, to help thru the rush, will be out of 
the question. The tractor is going to help 
many thru the pinch this year, takin the 
ree of men and teams that have n 
uired in years past. This is ially 
true of the great small grain growing sec- 
tions of the country, where they figure 
fields by quarter and half sections. Noth- 
ing that can be done now to help us later 








about. it to know that it will be im 


or forty percent is to test each ear. 


Li 
save at certain times when the weeds 
from which he gathers his winter food may 


thick coating of sleet. 
must go on short rations. Not infre- 
quently he starves because 
to the situation. 
has developed—and it is a possibility 
during any winter month—the scattering 
of a little grain about the farm in such 
places a; the birds are known to frequent 
will be the means of keeping them from 
starvation and repaying them 

helpfulness thru ke balenas of 
When a big storm comes this winter and 
you sit by your cosy fireside don’t for- 
get. that after the storm is over you have a 
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fore; in. faet, we already know or 
ible 


to hire help by day or month when the 


real need for it comes.—H. M. 


MAKE SURE OF GOOD SEED 

It would hardly seem necessary to 
mention it—the necessity of looking up 
good seed and having it on hand at plant- 
ing time—but after all that can be said on 
the subject there are always some who 
plant seed they find when it is too late 
to get more and which is not strong 
enough to produce a good stand. The 
strength of the 1917 crop of corn is 
now well know. At any rate, if any- 
one has a doubt as to the germination 
of his seed, he can be almost assured 
that the seed will not grow, for a doubt 
this time is against rather than for the 
seed. If there ever was a time when 
ear testing should be done it is this 
spring. After you have gotten together 
the very best seed you can find, whether 
from your own field, from a neighbor's 
or from a crib of 1916 corn, dig into the 
truth of it by making a thoro test. If 
this test proves to you that you have 
seed that is better than ninety percent 
good, then you have reasons for sleep- 
ing well at night, but if the test is below 
this then go after it in detail by test- 
ing each ear. Lots of work, you'll say, 
but is it as much work as to patch in or 
replant entirely a whole field? A whole 
lot of seed corn will have to be dug out 
of corn that will test only from sixty to 
seventy percent im germination, this 
spring, and the only way to get the sixty 
to seventy percent and discard the ay 

mt 
mistake yourself by thinking you can tell 
the ears that will grow from the ears that 
won't. Perhaps you can in normal times, 
but corn is deceiving in all ways this 
time and ears that look all right are prov- 
ing all wrong when given the real test. 
The only way to know seed this spring is 
to test it. That is the only way to make 
sure of your seed.—H. H. 

REMEMBER THE QUAIL 
The quail, which is one of the farm- 


er’s most useful assistants in the elimina- 


tion of insects and noxious weeds, can take 
care of himself at all seasons of the year 


be covered by a heavy fall of snow or a 
At such times he 


he is unequal 
After such a condition 


for their 


the year. 


easant little duty to 


iy orm and 
on’t neglect to do it!—O. C. 





A VALENTINE FROM HOME 


I know a sweet, sweet Valentine that 


suits the soldier-boy; 


It’s not a show-case valentine nor vet 


like any other! 


It ism’t made of lace or flowers, and 


yet it brings him joy: 


That box of heart-shaped cookies 


mixed and cut and baked by 
Mother! 
By Martha Hart. 
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E-B 916 
Kerosene Tractor 
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Produces More ies 
in Spite of Labor Shortage 


pros eleven years E-B Tractors have been producing bigger crops 


and replacing men and horses. 


They are standard labor sav- 


ing machines that will enable you to meet this shortage of labor 


and animal power and do it at a profit. 


No matter what size farm 


you own, you can get an E-B Tractor to fit it. 


In every size you get the benefit of 
E-B Tractor Building Experience. 
E-B Engineers were the first to intro- 
duce the efficient type of farm tractor. 
E-B Tractors are the first to be equip- 
ped with four-cylinder motor, kerosene 
carburetor, high tension magneto, rol- 
ler bearings, multiple speed transmis- 
sion and enclosed gears running in oil. 
They are all time-tried standard fea- 
tures. 

The farmers of America have given 
their special approval to the E-B 12-20 
because of its great labor saving abil- 
ity. On eight out of ten farms the 
E-B 12-20 will meet all power needs. 
The E-B 12-20 includes all established 
E-B features and for this year 25% 
more power on the drawbar. 


In getting an E-B Tractor outfit you 
have the added advantages of getting 
your entire equipment with E-B 
standard of service—tractor plows, 
harrows, drills, etc., all built and 
backed by the same big company. 
This means uniform service, economy 
in buying, definite responsibility and 
the greatest returns on your invest- 
ment. 


Increase your crop yields by using 
labor saving farm machinery. Look 
for it under the E-B trademark. — It 
shows the way to better, more profit- 
able farming. Ask you dealer for E-B 
Implements, or write us for field views 
and suggestions for use as prepared 
by the E-B Agricultural Extension 
Department. 


EMERSON-BRANTINGHAM IMPLEMENT CoO., Inc. 


Good Farm Machinery 









The E-B 12-20 | 








this the most effi- 
cient tractor ever 
built for all ’round 
work on the average 
size farm. 


Light enough to 


would 
mire. Strong enough 
to stand up u 
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‘E-B Big Four 20-35 
Kerosene Tractor 





























The Tools of 
Prosperity 


E-B (Emerson) Plows 

E-B (Emerson) Engine Plows 

E-B (Emerson) Harrows 

E-B (Emerson) Planters 

E-B (Emerson) Grain Drills 

E-B (Emerson) Cultivators 

E-B (Emerson) Listers 

E-B Potato Machinery 

E-B (Standard) Mowers 

E-B Hay Tools 

E-B Baling Press 

E-B (Emerson) Spreeders 

E-B (Emerson) Gas Engines 

E-B (Newton) Wagons 

E-B (Emerson) Buggies 

E-B (Emerson) Auto Trailers 

E-B (Reeves) Threshers 

E-B (Geiser and Peerless) 
Threshers 

E.B (Geiser) Saw Mills 

E-B (Reeves and Peerless) 
Steam Engines 

E-B 9-16 Kerosene Tractor 

E-B 12-20 Kerosene 
Tractor 

E-B (Big Four) 20-35 


ractor 


E-B (Reeves) 40-65 
Trac’ 













































THE WASTEFULNESS OF HEDGE 
Unless desired as a windbreak for house 
ww stock the hedge fences which the past 
generation worked so hard to get started 
on the treeless section of the middle west 
have become a source of positive loss to 
the farmer. Thoughtful land owners are 
now pulling them out, often at consider- 
able expense both of time and money 
Patience is needful as well, since hedge 
sprouts are about the most persistent of 
anything one will encounter in the 
sprouting line. To attain the desired 
result, however, is well worth consider- 
able effort since it is, after all a matter of 
inceasing the productivity of one’s acres. 
Consider, for instance, the loss of cul- 
tivating space which the luxury of a hedge 


necessitates. A thrifty hedge twenty- 


five or thirty years old is quite a space con- | 


suming proposition, especially if effort 


has been abandoned leng since of keep- | 


ing it cut back to purely fence-like pro- 
portions. This has come to be the case 
in most instances. The illustration shows 
atypicalexample. In the distance is to be 
seen a portion of hedge as yet unpulled 
The actual spread of the branches of these 
trees exceeded twenty feet. Owing to 
the fact that the hedge had been set out 
some two or three feet inside the line there 
was an actual occupation of a strip about 
thirteen feet wide along one side of a 
forty acre field. Observation revealed a 
further loss, inasmuch as the corn stand- 
ing in the first three or four rows next 
to the hedge was stunted and im- 
mature as to be practically of no value 
\ll in all the hedge in question was taking 


So) 


i net toll of at least twentv-five feet of till- | 
able land along the entire side of this| 


particular field. No account is taken of 


| would ordinarily sow in oats or barley 


|No good seed wheat should be shipped 


| did grow were for the purpose of provid- 
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lurger acreage than normal, they fell 
short of the number of acres which were 
estimated to be necessary to insure bread 
for ourselves and out allies. 

Reports on the condition of winter 
wheat show that in many sections the 
crop is much below the average in condi- 
tion. Of course, it is not possible to form 
any definite idea as to the probable yield 
from the condition of the crop at this 
stage in its growth. That depends very 
largely upon whether conditions between 
now and harvest time are favorable or 
unfavorable. It is more than likely, 
however, that farmers will be asked to 
sow a larger acreage of spring wheat than 

lis normally sown. In view of this fact, 
it would be well for farmers in sections 
where spring wheat can be grown suc- 
cessfully to consider the matter in making 
their plans and arrangements for next 
season's farm operations. If you have 
not included spring wheat among your 
crops and it can be profitably grown in 
your locality, you can help solve the 
world’s food problem by sowing as many 
acres as can be sown without seriously 
disarranging your system of cropping. 
Possibly some of the land which you 


can as well or better be sown in spring 
wheat. 

Those who grow spring wheat regularly 
will need to increase their acreage if a 
shortage of bread is to be avoided. Even 
if the winter wheat produces an average 
yield or better, it will be necessary to 
grow more than a normal acreage of 
spring wheat. 

There will be no serious difficulty in 
obtaining good of spring wheat 
if steps are taken to provide for it early. 


Ms ed 


away for milling purposes until the 
needs for seed are supplied and those who 
will need seed should make their ar- 
rangements for obtaining it at once. 


DOING BEST WITH OATS 
Most of us used to believe there was no 
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is because every seed is planted a uniform 
depth with a drill and is covered with a 
uniform depth of dirt. A double-dise- 
ing of a stalk field and one or two har- 
rowings With a drag harrow will put most 
any stalk field in shape for the drill, 
and a seedbed prepared in this way seems 
more to the liking of the oat crop than does 
any other. An early start is quite im- 
portant, especially along the southern 
limits of the cornbelt, for the oat is not a 
warm weather plant and it should be 
started in time so it can mature before 
the warm days of summer. Danger of rust 
is also greater with a late seeding. Quite 
often a decent spell of weather gives us a 
chance to get the oats in, by hurrying, 
before a rough spell of March weather 
stops all work in the field. The weather 
may become almost like winter again, 
yet it is very seldom that drilled oats are 
injured by these late spring freezes. 
If the weather will permit us getting oats 
in early we take no second thought 
in the matter but rush them in. Sihce 
using the drill we have not had a seeding 
thinned by spring freezes.—H. H., Kans. 


FORMALIN SAVED ONE COUNTY 
$70,000 

‘Does it pay to treat oats for smut?’ 
County Agent Bentall of Allegan county, 
Michigan, has some definite informa- 
tion on this point. He made a careful 
inspection of the results of oat treatment 
in his county last year and found that 
about two-thirds of the farmers treated 
their oats in 1916 while one-third of them 
did not. Based on the acreage and yield 
in Allegan county this saved the county 
around $70,000 at a cost of about two 
cents per acre for treatment. The third 
who did not treat their oats, at ordinary 
market price lost $4.40 per acre, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bentall’s investigation. 

Some of the Michigan county agents 
are advocating a new method of oat 
treatment, based on a method worked out 
by the New York Station and advocated 
by Dr. Coons of the state college. In 








profit in growing oats. The few acres we 


ing early horse feed and to change crops 
on the land. 
grain prices, however, even 
proven fairly profitable, especially since 
the oat yield has been fair and fully ma- 
|tured, while corn has been more or less 


the distance between the hedge and the | “spotted” in quantity and decidedly im- 


plowed ground as this would be off- 
set by a similar space between the fence 
and the first furrow 

Now a forty acre plot, if square, meas- 
1,320 feet each way. 
twenty-five foot strip from one side of 
it equivalent to withdrawing from 
cultivation 33,000 square feet, or 
proximately three-fourths of an acre 
The actual loss in a field of this size, if 
the hedge is old and well developed, 
would be probably nearer a full acre owing 


ures 
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to the extensive withdrawal of nourish- | 


ment from the soil and the retarding in- 
ience of \ stunted condition 
of corn standing within twenty-five feet 
of an isolated tree in a field is often to be 
One will not be giving an old 
hedge much more than its due by allow- 
ing a depreciation of one acre for each 

acre tract that it fences on on 
And in addition to this it should be 


4} ‘ " 
shade 


noted 


rty 


ibered that a hedge harbors myriads | 


sects some of which, no doubt, may 
he of economic detriment to crops grown 
adjoiing soil. It also permits 
to get a foot hold in nooks and 
paces where their elimination is less easy 


yt Inse 


than along the open spaces adjoining a | 


fence.—C, M 


wire 
HOW ABOUT SPRING WHEAT? 

Farmers made an earnest and strenuous 
effort to meet the demand for an 
creased acreage of winter wheat but 
conditions were against them in many 
sections of the winter wheat area. While 
hev n considerably 


Sncces ded In sowing 


Taking a} 


ap- | 


in- 


| mature in quality. 


How best to start out a good crop of 
oats is of timely interest, as February is 
j here and oat sowing begins in February 
|along the southern border of the grain 
| belt Methods that have succeeded 
best. in the past will be very apt to sue- 
ceed best in the future, so it behooves us 
rat this time to look back over the way 
| we have come and call to mind the ways 
| that have yielded us the most grain. We 
| have tried various ways of getting oats 
started, such as plowing the land the fall 
before, during the open spells of winter 
and in the spring just at seeding time; 
we have also tried cultivating stalk fields 
with corn cultivators and have worked the 
land into a seedbed with dise harrows. 
\lmost without exception the way that 
has proven best with us was the cheap- 
,est and consequently the quickest—the 
use of the dise harrow. Not infrequently 
have we seen plowing and discing tried 
side by side and in almost every in- 
stance, safe in saying nine times out of 
ten, the yield was better on the disced 
than on the plowed land, more partic- 
ularly if the land had been plowed just 
previous to seeding. 

A good dise grain drill is a great help in 
starting off an oat crop in the right way. 
Some years ago we bought a drill and con- 
sider that it has long since paid for itself 
in the saving of seed alone, to say noth- 
ing of putting the seed in right. Two 
| bushels of seed sown with a drill will pro- 
| duce the stand that is ordinarily secured 

by sowing three bushels broadcast. This 


Since the war and high | 
oats have | are shoveled over on the barn floor. 
|} soon as the oats are thoroly sprayed they 
lare covered up for exactly four hours, 


place of mixing the formalin with water 


{and wetting the oats, they simply place 


the pure formalin in a potato or spray 
atomizer and spray it on the oats as they 
As 


after which they are uncovered so as to 
allow the formalin gases to escape. Dr. 
| Coons says that they must not be covered 
|longer than four hours, and but little 
|less than that. One pint or pound of 
formalin is used to fifty bushels of oats. 
One man shovels over the oats while 
the other sprays on the formalin.—J. W. 


PLANTING COWPEAS WITH CORN 
A farmer here in eastern Kansas tried 
ylanting cowpeas in with his corn, and 
=~ beer surprised at the great increase 

|in the amount, of feed secured from the 

land, also in the quality of same. This 
articular field of corn was planted rather 
inte and was drilled with a “thick” 
plate. The cowpea seed was mixed with 
the seed corn, all being planted together. 

The cowpeas climbed the cornstalks so 
the corn binder harvested everything 

land tied it into bundles. Our friend says 

| he can notice no difference in the earing 
of the corn where the cowpeas were 
planted from where they were not, but 
the cowpeas being with the corn made 
fifty percent more roughage and im- 
proved the quality besides. He likes the 
outcome of the experiment so well that he 
expects to plant cowpeas with a consider- 
able part of his corn omnes the coming 
season, but will do it with the later plant- 
ing, as cowpeas Will not do so well planted 
early in the season. As the growing of 
cowpeas is really more of a benefit rather 

a drain upon the land, it is just like 

getting something for nothing to get 

the extra feed from the same acreage. 
-H. H. 
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‘One more thing before I go — 
the guarantee that goes with your OilPall” 


OU know the kind of service that goes with the Rumely OilPull Tractor—or ask any owner. 

He'll tell you that Advance-Rumely doesn’t lose sight of the customer’s best interests after the 

sale is made. At each of our 22 branch offices we maintain an organization of skilled tractor 
experts, for the benefit of Advance-Rumely tractor owners. 


When you need him, there’s an Advance-Rumely expert to not only help unload and deliver your 
tractor but to show you how to operate and take care of it. 


But we go still further in guarding our customer’s interests. In addition to that personal service 
—with your OilPull you get an iron-clad written guarantee. The OilPull would give just the same 
satisfactory performance without this guarantee, but 
we feel that the OilPull owner is entitled to protection 



































against “near” kerosene tractors, and the word of 
mouth promises and “near” guarantees that go with 
them. It’s just the difference between “delivering 
the goods” and “putting it over.” 


The guarantee speaks for itself—read it carefully. 
Notice that it says—under all conditions—at all loads 
—and with all grades of fuel oils. It protects the new 
owner as well as the experienced operator, and it 
holds good for the life of the tractor. 


WAYAY 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 


CE Eartitiatest 
Gunrawtee Wi quagraniterthr Cal Tall Traaer to savas 
vender all rredubeons ae coly om ol? gomvdiad of 4 ory soove poor mel text 
Aue be fe soled sm the flmided iater and ¢ anda bat or deitellates and fuct! 
Shara hererlily tat Ramoly Cal Raat stir Nate nn Tg 
fo wt a 





aA wenen Sy the ah ne meronty 

There’s no half way in this burning of kerosene, 
distillates, etc. Either a tractor does it successfully 
or it doesn’t. And if it does, why should it not carry 
a clean, fair and square, written guarantee as goes 
with every OilPull? Think it over. 








The OilPull in a New Size— 14-28 


You can now get the famous OilPull in a small 
size, the 14-28. A light weight, big power outfit. The 
14-28 is every inch an OilPull—the same guaranteed 
performance on low grade oil fuels—the sure, depend- 
able service—long life—and ability to handle all jobs, 
drawbar or belt. 


The new 14-28, with the 18-35 and 30-60, give three 
sizes of OilPulls—a small, medium and large. Ask 
for a copy of the special OilPull catalog. 


ADVANCE-RUMELY THRESHER CO. 


(Incorporated ) 


LAPORTE INDIANA 
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\I \K E YOUR OWN ROPE Or TOF BINDER 
pt Agee ag ‘ERG’ ‘OPE BARING beautiful face, and a beautiful behavior 
MADISON, MINN. | better than a beautiful form; it gives a 

higher pleasure than statues or pictures; 
Successful Farming advertisements | jit is the finest of the fine arts.—Dr. 
have an educational value. Readthem. | Wm. Matthews. 


e $1.50 each 
MACHINE Co., 





A beautiful form is better than a! CLARK SEEDLING STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


rhe kind that Made Hood River Famous. No other 
Market variety grown here. $1. per 100, postage paid, 
Write for prices on large orders. Mt. View Orchards, 
W.R. Gibson & Son, Prop.. Route 2, Hood River,Ore 








Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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NEWS ITEMS FOR FARMERS | ae aes crap taa 3 


hampion 
Toledo 


Dependable Spark Plugs 

















Poultry Prospects Bright 
\s a result of extended conferences | 

nd the frankest exchange of views with 
various men in authority, | am convinced | 
that in official circles there exists a keen 
rea tion of the linportance of the poul- 
industry, of the necessity of increas- 

g the production of eggs and table 








poultry and of the tremendous difficulties ; 

under which poultrymen have been * 
rking recently, coupled with a deter- 

mination to do every reasonable thing to 

rel these handicaps and so enable | j 

poultry keepers to conduct their opera- 

tions on a profitable basis. Therefore, | 


believe that the period of stress, dis- 
couragement and uncertainty is rapidly 
passing and that before many weeks have 
elapsed the efficient poultryman will b 
able to make his business as profitable, 


1 probably more so, as at any time x Vu VE read how the fighting planes ma- 











dur recent years. We anticipate that neuver—a quick elimb—then a plunge—a 
poultry feeds will drop in price to a point a sharp turn—then a quick reverse turn—can - 
from forty to fifty pereent lower than dur- you eonceive of anything standing such strains? 
ing the late summer and early fall of last 4 Yet each plug must deliver an independent 
veal | Py spark every sixteenth part of a second and 

Che above statement is the belief of the | & every spark must come on the mstant and fire 7 ) 
poultry division of the United States food every charge in every cylinder every time. j ) 
\inistration in regard to 1918 poul- That dependability to which one may safely CHAMPION 
try prospects They are particularly entrust life and limb if need be, is inherent in 
anxious to have all poultry feeders use the | * Champion Toledo Spark Plugs. 


When you realize that Champions supply 
the spark of life for an overwhelming majority 
of motors of all kinds, you appreciate how 
faiehfully we are attaining laboratory results 
in quantity manufacture. 

‘hen you buy spark plugs see that the 
name “Champion” is on the porcelain — not 
merely on the box. 


Champion Spark Plug Co., Toledo,Ohio , SPamrien 


coarser grains, so far as possible, and thus 
conserve the wheat crop for human use. 

The food administration is keenly 
alive to the situation and recognize 
the need of increased production of eggs 
and poultry to meet present conditions 
The bureau of animal industry is starting 
a big campaign to in rease poultry produc- 
tion as a side issue on general farms 
They emphasize early hatching and 
production of infertile eggs after the 
hatching season is over as a means of 
helping out the food situation. 













Interstate Swine Shipments 
Shippers of purebred hogs are rt 





that in almost every instance they must 
have a veterinarians certificate for inter- 







te shipment The National Swine 
Growers Association has appointed a 
committee to g » before the Uy ted States 
Livestock Sanitary Association asking We know our great Garden Seed Book 
them to pass a resolution requesting all Will save you money this year. We know it contains every variety 





of seed you'll want. We want you to have a copy — want to prove what 
real merit Lincoln Brand Seeds have. So, here's our short time 






to abolish the requirement and ac- 
cept instead an affidavit of the owner of 






















inimals to be shipped. It is believed R OFF R a 10c or 15c Full Size Packet of 
Py testy poe gee FREE E LINCOLN BRAND SEEDS FREE 
} licaps and delays in inter-| Just send your name today and say which of these three epecial new seeds you want and we 
shipping The re ition reads as will send you a full size packet and our Garden Seed Book—both absolutely free. 
1 
| a Honey Dew Melon Dwarf Ponderosa SAXA RADISH 
t the interstate shipmen i pure- o- 
red ‘ : —* = , 1 Pp phe Here’s a new delicious melon, TOMATO A new, speciai, early ma- 
‘ sv r express in crates be per-| bred from imported secd.Flavor  @» i¢ you love torratoes, here’s turing radish which grows 
ed when accompanied by an affidavit ' of banana, pineapp/eanc vanilla Ponderosa Variety that we papid’y and hasmany taste» 
ie Ai oe eee Large fruit, sweet and juicy ust aslar~o and co'orf ni but ‘fu! advantages over 
owner to the effect that said sw ine, clear tothe rind, Matures quick- as th advantare of growing any other you've ever, 
e best ol his kn Ww le lve al d be lie I, ly anywhere. Rockyfords will little vine. Crows erect in one- own. Try it 
gtow. Your family and guests § ¢,,,-+, the space Ponderosas re- ve a realt 






not affected with cholera and that chol- will enjoy it. quire. coming. 







; not existed on the premises from REMEMBER—your request (on a post card will do) brings your choice of 
h said swine have been removed for a above packets and the big, illustrated Garden Seed Book. rite today. 
| of not less than three months im-| ff GRISWOLD SEED AND NURSERY CO. 





tely prior t » date of shipment Also | 


DEPARTMENT 405 LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 







© i swine have not been subject to | TTT 
rum 1 virus treatment within * Saneaion ~ en — 
saeco AT LOWER PRICES 
' . ene 
I e this rule effective it would a You will be astonished at our low prices 
for each state to adopt the} for our extra high quality tested seeds. 
ch f : BUYERS A jp moval. Satisfaction or money 
individually Swine breeders 





‘ 4 back. Lf we can’t save you money we don’t want your orders, Don’t pay two preces for Grass 
help by urging its adoption bv their Seeds. We haverecleaned Timothy $3.25 per bu., Clover $14.00 and up, Alfalfa $8.90, Alsike 
: y =o adopuon by 1e1 Clover and Timothy $8.50 per bu. and have Sweet Clover and all other Field Seedsat proportion- 
Ssauitary committee, ately reduced prices, Weare Grass and Field Seed Specialists and sell ona Profit-Sharing Pian, at 
bedrock prices. Write for our big Seed Guide, the most complete, scientific, practical planter’s 
uide ever printed. Write for our free samples of Seeds you want to buy. ur Guide expl-ins 
ow you can save moncy on Seeds, get better quality, share in profits. Jt's money to you. 
ERICAN MUTUAL SEED Dept. 434d and Robey Sts., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


219 
: Recleaned Timothy, bu. $3.00. Alsike- 
Timothy, $5.25. ed Clover-Timothy 
$6.25. Red Clover $13.75. Big saving on 
Farm, Garden and Flower Seeds. Cat. Free 


MARTZ SEED CO., Grundy Center,la 












Salting Soft Corn 
“Salt is not an all-cure for soft corn, 
but from one -half to one pound of salt 
added to each one hundred pounds of 
corn will aid materially in preventing the 
development of molds and heating.” 
This is the announcement made by the’ Read each department and read the advertisements. 
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lowa experiment station after complet- 
ing a series of tests on immature corn in 
different stages of .softness put up with 
salt. 

The corn and salt were put in the crib 
in alternate layers, the corn layers bein 
about two feet thick and salt scatterec 
over it. Some of the preliminary tests 
were made in barrels but the results would 
be the same. A check with no salt was run 
for comparison. Five barrel lots were run 
as follows: (1) no salt, (2) one-fourth 
pound salt per 100 pounds corn, (3) one- 
half pound of salt to 100 pounds corn, (4) 
one pound salt to 100 pounds corn, and 
(5) two pounds salt to 100 pounds corn. 
Teste were run on corn in different stages 
of soundness and moisture content. The 
temperature was held for one week at 85 
degrees. The test on badly moulded and 
discolored corn is the most interesting: 


Lbs. salt per No.earsin Earsbadly Percent 

100 lbs. corn fair condition molded or badly dam- 
decayed aged 
.00 19 108 85.0 
25 47 102 68.4 
50 40 133 76.4 
1.00 46 121 72.4 
2.00 60 109 64.4 


Notice the use of salt resulted in a de- 
crease in amount of loss. Up to one 
pound of salt for 100 pounds corn such 
treatment would not injure its use for 
feeding livestock. The tests on sound 
corn and various stages between the 
moldy and sound also give results favor- 
able toward the use of salt. 


Indiana Feeding Demonstration 


“Next spring and summer will witness 
very short supplies of beef of any kind. 
Texas will not supply the usual num- 
bers of cattle and the northwest ranges 
have been skimmed bare this year.”’ 
That is the way John T. Alexander of 
Chicago summarized the future markets 
before a meeting of the Indiana cattle 
feeders, at Purdue. He prophesied a 
heavy run of soft corn fed cattle during 
the winter but an entirely different story 
later in the year. 

The results of the cattle feeding ex- 
periments of the state college were also 
discussed. They favored the feeding of 
corn without any more preparation than 
perhaps breaking the ears. The average 
of three feeding trials showed that the 
greatest net profit was in the ear corn lot. 
Shelled corn stood second, ground corn 
third, and crushed corn and cob fourth. 
The lots fed corn, and corn and cob meal 
lost money. 

This winter a comparison of different 
amounts of corn and no corn are being 
tried out. Corn silage and corn and soy- 
bean silage are also being compared, as 
well as the value of cottonseed meal 
added to the mixed silage. 





Up to December 1, the farmers had bor- 
rowed thru the Federal Farm Loan Banks 
$29,824,655 at five percent on long time. 
Applications approved and awaiting cer- 
tain formalities for $105,136,529. The 
new rate of five and one-half percent 
will apply only to applications not already 
approved by the banks. There were on 
December 1, 1839 chartered farm loan 
associations. 


Six hundred and fifty tons of Christmas 
gifts which reached our seashore not later 
than December 5, reached our soldiers in 
France on time. This does not include 
the tons of turkey, mincemeat, cran- 
berries, sweet potatoes, etc., sent by the 
government for their Christmas dinner. 
Boys in the navy fared as well. 


The Federal Bureau of Mines has found 
that coal in normal times has an ash con- 
tent of from 6 to 8 percent, but now is 
running from 12 to 18 percent. This 
means that with the increased price the 
coal operators are getting coal prices for 
650,000,000 tons of nothing but excessive 
ash. The railroads are congested with 





On thousands of farms, Lalley-Light is 
known especially for its constant reli- 
ability, its economy, and its long life. 
Because of theengine’s extreme simplicity 
it has gained this national reputation. 


Where the ordinary electric-light-plant 
engine has sixteen moving parts—often 
more—our engine has only three. In 
fact, there is no other light plant that 
we know of which compares with the 
Lalley on that score. 


Think what such simplicity adds to the 
life of Lalley-Light—what it savesin wear 
and tear, adjustment and repairs. 


Lalley-Light engine was designed espe- 
cially to run a direct-connected electric 
generator. 


It has big ball bearings at every point 
where split babbitt or roller bearings 
are commonly used. It has sure-fire 
magneto ignition. It is water-cooled. 


It runs with steam-engine steadiness. 
That is why light direct from the genera- 
tor is as unflickering as from the battery. 


There seems to be no wear-out to this 
engine. Lalley-Light plants installed 
more than seven years ago are giving to- 
day the same good service they gave in 
their first year. 


This record shows Lalley-Light reliability 


as nothing else can show it. 
Lalley-Light brings electricity to the 
farm—unlimited light and power in their 
safest, surest and simplest form. 


It gives you clean, bright light when- 








this useless haul. 


ever and wherever you want it. 
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Three Moving Parts 
Instead of Sixteen 


Its power will run the pump, separator, 
churn, grindstone and other small mach- 
inery at a cost of a few cents a day. 


Lalley-Light furnishes electric current 
from two independent sources—generator 
and storage battery—actually giving the 
service of two plants for the cost of one. 


It saves labor and improves living con- 
ditions. It increases the value of your 
property; it reduces fire risk and insur- 
ance rates. 


This is the time to figure on installing 
Lalley-Light. 


Write us for the iliustrated booklet des- 
cribing completely, Lalley-Light for 
your home. 


If you desire, we will also advise the 
name of our nearest branch sales office 
who can show you this efficient plant in 
operation. 


Lalley Electro-Lightin, Corp., 
1820 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





General plant is 27 inches long, 14 inches 
wide, 21 inches high. Storage battery is in- 
cluded in complete outfit. 


LALLEY-LIGHT 





THE BALL-BEARING ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT 
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ADVERTISING A FARM SALE! 


Some Methods That Will Get Returns 


N spite of the lessons being taught by 
other lines of business, many farmers 
persist in neglec ting to advertise their 

farm sales properly. No department store 
manager would think of risk: ng the success 
of his clearance on a tiny ad tucked 
away in the corner of some obscure news- 
paper, and no more should a oareful farm- 
et the outcome of a sale which may run 
veral thousands of dollars, depend 
on two or three dollars’ worth of carelessly | 
wepared and indiscriminately placed sak 
bitte He should realize what the depart- 
ment store man has realized long ago 
that it is good b aside a con- 


sale 


mio se 


ness to set 


siderable portion of the gross receipts as an 
uivertising appropriation. 

(T course it 1s impossible to say just 
how much should be spent for any given 
sche Local conditions are entirely too | 
variable to permit this with accuracy 
But the farmer should understand that it 
is far better to have his sale over-adver- 


tised than under-advertised, and that he 
has a definite object for his campaign to 

omplish—namely, that every prospec- 
tive patron shall be notified in a favorabk 
manner If he ean accomplish this object 


with five dollars—well and good If it 
takes fiftv—he will find that results will 
tilv the outlay 
Bille as a Basis of Campaign 
Perhaps nothing is better as a founda- 
n for the campaign than the familiar 
sale bill; pr evide “d of course that it is prop- 


erly _ pared and well placed. In general 
the farmer will find that it is well to have 
kinds of sale bills printed; on 
eardboard and the other on the usua 
Che former is to be put up sever r 
in advance of the sale and will with- 
wear of wind and weather over 


two one 
papel 
weeks 


nd the 


1s much longer period than the latter 
which should be put up just a week or two 
prio! to the sale 
U1 ecount of their higher cost only a 
few of the eardboard bills need be used 
timport t locations should be chosen for 
them while the cheape r paper bills can be 
put ip in all av uilable pla es 
Lhe heets should measure eight b 
eighteen inches which size can be tacked 
ind a pole or post and yet allow th 
printed matter to be read easily. The 
£ si | be large, clear and clean 
cut, tl t the bill in black and the 
hea ab ler in red. This my cost 
more b if the dif ference is worth while for 
nt 8 COr rf V to the ttractiveness | 
ay en 
reparing the | ire that the 
nportant things to be sold are easily 
I f the greater part of the 
t le I es | men- 
aa t » ot the | in large type 






making the | 3 
| of « 1 be de 
it i conait In gener 
is} ltor mber that one bill in a 
r d F e position is W ha ck n 
| ed [ e no one can see the! lacl 
i the shes i! pla e, provided the 
flat nd the weather not bad 
‘ >] » certain th 
remail position, ther Ise 
mMp 3 ao not consider 
lvertising campaign finished with 
col m of the bill posting. ‘Too 
! rm pass by all bills, to trust to 
tr i of advertising to the exclusion 
of all po fed The next medium to be 


considered is the newspaper 

By newspaper advertising we do 
mean a small reading notice which the 
newspaper usually gives farm 
Such little notices have 


country 
sales. 


not |} 
eee ones. 


small | but 


| advertising value. Display advertising is 
necessary. Prepare the ad just as a mer- 
chant would. ‘Tell what kind of goods are 
offered, where, when and on what terms. 
Be sure to use enough space to make the 
ad attractive. If there is a question be- 


same amount of space divided into several 
smail ads, it is better to use the several ads, 
| even tho smaller. Ideas for arrangement 
of type and ¢uts can be had from looking 
over the 
hand. 
The ads in the ne Wspaper should be run 
for the same périod as the sale bills are dis- 
| played, at first with a small space and in- 
|ecreasing as the time for the sale draws 
| near. Of course one should use the news- 
paper which goes into the homes of the 
| people who will be most likely to come to 
| the sale. But if a single paper will not do 
this, do not hesitate to buy space in two or 
leven more, if results are to be had. 
| An additional means of this sort of ad- 
vertising is the placing of short reading ads 
in the various correspondents’ letters giv- 
ing news of the hamlets and communities, 
which form one of the most nmportant 
parts of a country newspaper's reading 
matter. These ads are not expensive and 
| will be 
they are placed w 
see them 
In addition to the bills and the 
newspaper ads, a farmer may find it eo? 
able to use still another medium, 


rere everyone is sure to 


sale 


small cost he can have e: wow bao as PR 


the size of a post c ard, giv ing the goods to 
be sold, the date, 
tant information 
to his friends, as he meets them, and if he 
finds that there are still some persons who 
have not been reached by the other medi- 
ums, he ean mail 
sunply addressing and stamping. 

We have here outlined the three meth- 
ods which have received experience’s 
stamp of approval and which are therefore 
recommended as being the most efficient 
means at the disposal of the farmer 

\s stated in the beginning it is Impos- 
sible to determine just what means will 
work best in advertising one particular 
sale. “But in using any of them the farmer 
should keep in mind the first great prin- 
ciple of all good advertising: namely that 
honesty is the best policy. Nothing is 
gained, and quite to the contrary eonsider- 
able is lost by overestimating or mis- 
representing any :dvertised article. But 
if he keeps his copy honest, and remem- 
hers that itjs good business to advertise a 
farm sale as he would any other venture, 

e farmer will find that his campaign will 
bring results in the form of greatly in- 
d business C. M.A 


CT@ASE 


MAKING LAND PAY 


management investigations show 


Farm 
that on almost every farm a part of the 


rea is carried on at a loss. Many farms 
pay anything for the labor spent 

pon them if a fair rate of interest is de- 
dectel and the living, including house rent 
is allowed 


do not 


The unprofitable cow is one of the fac- 
tors that make for lack of profit on the 
farm; but the boarder cow in many cases 
is not the only boarder Low yielding 
acres like boarder cows, are often fatal 


when profit from the farm is considered. 
Poorly drained soils, soils low in humus and 
compact sour soils greatly reduce net 
profits. Sometimes as much as thirty 
percent of the entire farm acreage does not 
produce enough to pay its way. 

The business man is weeding out un- 
profitable ventures and expanding the 
Unprofitable land cannot 
e disposed of as easily as boarder cows, 
usually can be improved until it is 


found to a results because | 


place and other impor-| 
These he ean distribute 


them these cards by | 


Aye Bros., % 


tween using two or three large ads, and the | 


advertisements in magazines at | 


| 
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A crop well-started is half-grown. 

A moist, smooth, firm seed bed is 
essential to a right start. For big- 
ger yields use the 

“Acme” Pulverizing Harrow 
“The Coulters Do the Work.” They 
cut the soil easily, crushing, pulver- 


izing and leveling it. Leading Ex- 
periment Stations use and endorse the 
Acme.” Sizes, 1- horse to 4-horse. Get 
our free book The Acme Way to Crops 
That Pay.’ Send today. 


Duane H. Nash Inc. 


144 Seengten 

















Get Your 


SEED 
CORN 








We have 1916 corn. Much 
new corn is not fit for seed. 
Don’t wait. Get it NOW, 


* Blair, Neb. 


Seed Corn poe We of the World 







PRODUCE MORE FO 
is now the Proper Slogan 























and their efficieney im producing a bigger " potato crop 

which pays. Descriptive matter FREE 

Address CHAMPION POTATO MAcninEny ca. 
MAMMORND, INDIANA 
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FREE SAMPLES Fses2c: 


with customers. Don't fail to investigate these bargains 
Recleaned Tested Timothy $3.25 bu. ,Clover$14 to $16, Alfal- 
fa $8.90, AlsikeClover and Timothy, $5.50. SweetUlover and 
other Grass and Field Seeds at proportionately low prices 

All sold subject to State or Government Test under an 
absolute m arantese. We are specialists in 
grass and field seeds. ted so as to save you money 
and give quick service. Send today for our big profit- 
sharing, money-saving Seed Guide which explains all, 
free. now save money, Write 
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srofit bearing. If the income from such 
and cannot be increased it is quite pos- 
sible that the labor spent upon it can be 
reduced until the income at least pays a 
little more than the cost of the labor. 

The size of the business often is the 
determining factor in making the farm 
profitable. Farms often have too many 
or too few acres. 

Decreased yields per acre in a state 
may or may not indicate poorer agricul- 
tural methods. For instance, as the price 
of wheat becomes higher more land is 
planted to wheat. Much of this land may 
not be adapted to wheat but. better prices 
make it profitable. In this way the aver- 
age yields per acre are decreased because 
land that was formerly unprofitable is 
brought under cultivation. 

Higher prices, better farming methods, 
more efficient machinery, and immigration 
all tend to extend agriculture into sections 
that formerly could not be farmed at a 
profit. As population increases all classes 
will be benefited if the rapidly rising cost 
of farm products can be met in part by 
making idle acres work and making un- 
profitable land produce a satisfactory in- 
come. 

To meet the growing demand for farm 
products we must farm more acres and 
make each acre produce more. Some of the 
unprofitable land can never be brought 
under cultivation by any method now 
known. Land not now in farms should be 
farmed, and unimproved land now in farms 
should be improved, only when this can be 
done profitably. Lack of knowledge of the 
business side of farming is largely respon- 
sible for the loss in the management of 
unprofitable acres. 

Every farmer who owns unprofitable 
land should make a detailed examination 
of his farm, acre by acre, to determine 
the unprofitable areas. Next he should 
determine about how much it would cost 
him to make each acre pay its way. This 
study will show, what and how much in 
the way of manure, drainage, cover crops, 
commercial fertilizers, lime or other pre- 
paration is needed to produce satisfactory 
crop yields. This eeaieain will show what 
acres cannot be cultivated profitably. It 
is better to leave such land in permanent 
pasture or to leave it lay idle than to farm 
it at a loss. The farm is not only a home, 
it is a place of business. As such, each 
enterprise and each acre should receive 
individual attention and as far as possible 
the entire farm should be put on a paying 
basis.—F. 8 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT PAYS 

\ business man’s ojfice equipment, con- 
sisting of a roller or flat-topped desk, a 
typewriter, and a stock of le tterhead 
stationery, "goon pay for thenadives on the 
farm as well as in the city. 

A farmer acquaintance of mine‘of mod- 
erate means thus equipped himself, to- 
gether with record and account books. 
Business letters going out bore the imprint 
of a dignified calling and received due 
attention. Accounts are kept so that at 
all times he knows where he stands finan- 
cially and can refer from year to year to 
comparative results. By such business 
methods and others in the maintenance 
and operation of his farm he has become 
prosperous.—E. 


FARM LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
One of the most important farm heme 
conveniences is a med lighting system, a 
system which will do away with the dirty, 
ill smelling kerosene lamp, which is a 
constant source of danger, is inconvenient, 
inefficient, and a care to the busy house- 





wife. Circular 39 of the Missouri 
Experiment Station at Columbia, de- 

scribes in detail various lighting systems 
adapted to farm use, giving the ad-| 
vantages and disadvantages of each. The 
costs of installation and running expense 
are estimated as well as other points to 
take into consideration in choosing the 





system to install. 
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A—Fuel mixture comin 


from carburetor and entering gasifier. 


mixture thoroughly gasified and entering cylin- 
. C—Exhanst ore from eae and — intake wail, 


Exhaust exit. 


A Wonderful Invention 


Avery Gasifier—Turns Kerosene Into Gas 


E have discovered the way to burn kerosene 
more successfully than it has ever been done 
before inatractor. Avery Tractors burn a/é/ of the 
kerosene instead of wasting part of it on account of it 


not being fully vaporized. 


Avery Tractors burn kero- 


gene so successfully that we are able to use the lubri- 
cating oil over and over again instead of using it only 


once and then wasting it. 


Avery Tractors don’t just 


run on kerosene—they burn a// of the kerosene. 


Avery Tractors are equipped 
with doublecarburetors. The 
motor is started on gasoline 
and whenit warms up you pull 
the lever and switch over to 
kerosene without having to 
make a single adjustment of 
any kind, 
But whileacarburetorwill mix 
gasoline with air and form a 
as, no carburetor has as yet 
n designed which will suc- 
cessfully handle kerosene. We 
accordingly place on each cyl- 
inder head of an Avery Trac- 
tor our Duplex Gasifier, which 
takes the mixture of kerosene 
and air as it comes from the 
carburetor and so reduces the 
particles of kerosene and 
mixes them with the air as 
to form a gas that burns more 
successfully than kerosene 
has ever been burned before. 
Avery Tractors are the only 
tractors with double carbure- 


Get all the Facts 


Thresher to ft every « 


Avery Catalog and get all the cy 


AVERY COMPANY 


8103;0WA STREET 


tor and duplex gasifier fuel 
system, 

The 1917 National Tractor 
Demonstration proved 
Avery Tractors to be real 
kerosene burners. 

The rules of the demonstra- 
tion were that a tractor which 
burned kerosene was allowed 
only 5% as much gasoline as 
kerosene for starting. Avery 
Tractors did more, 

—They burned kerosene with- 
out calling for any more gaso.- 
line for starting during the en- 
tire week than the 5% allowed 
for the first day’s filling of 
kerosene. 

—They burned kefosene without » 
lot of black smoke coming ,out of 
the exhaust. 

— Without kerosene passing the pis- 
tons and cutting the lubrication— 
the oil In the crank-case did not 
have to be changed. 

—A couple of sizes Avery Tractors 
even burned distillate. 


There is a size Avery Kerosene Tractor 
to fit eve 


5-10 to 40-80 H. P. siape fe on ee Avery 
Write for a free copy of the new 19 
Address 


size farm—six sizes, from 
or Plow and a size Av 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Branch Houses and Distributers 
Every State in the Union and More Than Than ob 
Foreign Countries. 
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A A Wonder — over 200 pods have 
120 @ been grown on a single plant—al! well 
filled, producing over 1210 beans from 
bean planted. Plants grow strong and erect, " Peapcbine out in all directions, 
bearing their pods up wel! from the ground, ‘which literally load the plants; 
beans being pure white and of best quali 
Plant in your garden or any good soi “only 1 bean in a hill, and they will 
matare a crop in about 90 days, ripening very eve aly. and the growth and yield 
willsimply surprise you. Just the bean everyone should plant this year. 
My supply is yet limited and I can offer only insealed packets containing 50 
each with cultural directions, Order early to be sure of them. 
Realed kets 10c cach; 3 pkts 25; 7 pkts 50ci_ 15 pkts $1.00. postpaid. 
py 1518 Beed Book is filled Ly A S Grade Garden Seeds at lowest prices. 


it b 1 k; it will save you mo Tell your frlopsdes 
it’s Tailed tree. on is ie MILES, nee Reed Grower, Dept. 10, OSE HILL, 
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MOTORCYCLES 


Selected from used machine stock . 

Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refui 
all prices. Send for list. 


LANG, 1704 Michigan Ave, 
Chicago, Illinois 





All makes— 





Comfor (Indoor Closet <a 


Odorless-Sanitar,y-Germ Proof 
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GARDEN FOR THE WHOLE YEAR 


BY E. 


ITH the war rag- 

W ing at the he ight 

f its fury and 

sands upor thou- 

sands of our loyal 

rushing to the front in the 
} 


righteous cause of liberty, 


boy | 


it becomes more and more 
imperative that each one 
or us who possibly can do 
so should grow all of the 
food we need for our own 
families and have a little 
surplus to spare. It is 
imperative, that we 
not only produce enough 
food for our summer liv- 

that we have 
to lay by for 


too, 


ing, but 
enough 
winter. 

Of all the food we eat, 
aside from the grains and 
meat, the bulk of it comes 
from the garden in the 
form of beans, peas, sweet 
corn, cabbage and such 
other things. Most peo- 
ple I believe, raise too many kinds of vegetables and not enough 
of any one. While it is nice to have a variety, in such times as 
we are now passing thru, when the need for substantial food is 
becoming more and more important every day, would it not 
be better to raise plenty of the staple vegetables and a minimum 
of the fancy kinds? 

I have asked myself that question a good many times during 
the past year. I believe everyone who will raise a garden should 
do likewise, and answer it in the affirmative. If that is done we 
should in the beginning make a careful plan of what we are to 
grow, where it is to be grown, and how much of it. When that 
is done, then the selection of the varieties can be made with very 
much more assurance of having things just right. And the 
first place in the varieties selected should go to those varieties 
that have the greatest food value. 

Plant for Food Value 

It is not difficult to arrive at this in a general way for the 
great family of legumes will take that position, Next will come 
corn, then the root crops, like beets, carrots, parsnips, salsify, 
etc., and be followed by tomatoes, cabbage, celery, radishes, 
lettuce, etc. A dietician might make an entirely different group- 
ing, but there is no getting away from the fact that the legumes 

beans and peas—will stand first because of their high food 
value Therefore, it becomes highly important that these 
crops be given the greater area in the garden in order to pro- 
duce enough for both summer and winter. 

Of beans there is an endless number of varieties, as a casual 
glance thru several seed catalogs will show. There are bush and 
pole beans, green pod, wax pod and lima beans; stringless and 
stringy, white, red brown and black, with a multitude of 
variations of all of these. Some are fine for eating pods and all; 
some are better shelled before the seeds harden, while some are 
better dry 

I have grown a good many varieties of beans and my choice 
of them all is for the greenpod stringless. This is a round 
podded variety of green bean. The pod is thick, fleshy, ab- 
solutely stringless and fit for cooking right up to the time the 
seeds begin to ripen. The pods are from four to six inches 
long; the seeds are of good size and dark brown in color when 
ripe. Greenpod stringless plants are productive and I have 
found that they will produce a second crop in late summer 
almost as good as the first. 

Here at my home in the northwestern corner of Missouri we 
experie! nearly every summer a period of intensely hot 

nds which wither or stunt many kinds of crops. Last sum- 
ir greenpod stringless beans had just about matured 
their first crop up to the canning stage when the hot winds 


mer oO 


came \ short time before I had planted a couple of quarts of 
refugee beans for late canning and these were just beginning 
to bloom. But in a few days the heat had withered the refugee 
beyond recovery. But greenpod stringless, while it lost a few 
lea kept right on blooming. It produced enough to supply 
the family during the middle of the summer and gave us enough 
for canning in the fall. The afternoon before the first killing 
frost, from our four one-hundred foot rows, I gathered a half 


shel of the finest beans just in the right stage for canning. 
Che refugee is a splendid green bean that comes rather late, 
highly desired by commercial canners. Bountiful is 

ther splendid bean for the home garden, and like the others 
[ have named, is listed in almost all seed catalogs. Bountiful 
ther flat podded kind; but the pods are fleshy, cook 


but is 


Plan For Both Summer and Winter 


H. FAVOR 











tender and have a most 
delicious flavor. 

Of the green podded 
pole beans there are sev- 
eral good varieties, but 


the one I like best is 
Kentucky wonder. This 
béan does well when 
planted in the corn rows 
and let climb the corn- 
stalks, but it is more 


productive when trained 
on poles. I like the plan 
of setting the poles about 
three feet apart each way 
and tying on in fours, 
wigwam fashion with four 
bean seeds planted at the 
base of each pole. 

Lazy wife is another 
splendid pole bean that 
comes late. It is stringy 
but its productiveness an 
splendid flavor make up 
for its stringiness. It is 
fine for snap beans, for 
shelling or for drying. 

I care little for the wax beans but I like to grow them. I 
like to see the great clusters of bright yellow pods hanging 
under the clean, green leaves. Refugee wax, Wardwell’s 
kidney wax and pencil pod black wax are all good yellow beans 
but do not seem to me to have the meatinéss of green | 
kinds. 

Wax beans rust easily. This is caused by a fungus and is 
most troublesome during wet weather. It spreads rapidly 
thru the field when the beans are disturbed by cultivating or 
picking while the foliage is wet with rain or dew. The most 
effective means of controlling it is to plant seeds that are 
free from the disease, on disease free ground. It may be con- 
trolled by spraying with bordeaux mixture, but as spraying 
is very liable to soil the beans, it is not often resorted to. Tt is 
best to keep out of the bean patch while the foliage is wet. 

While there are many varieties of beans possessing highly 
desirable characters for certain soils, climates and tastes my 
experience has proved the varieties named to be satisfactory 
for home use in the Middle West. I have named them simply 
to induce you to think of beans, and to prepare now to grow 
an ample supply next season. Provide your family with all the 
beans they can eat in the several ways in which they can be pre- 
pared, for at least a year. 

After beans come peas. Where is the man or woman who 
does not relish green peas and new potatoes? It is a delicacy 
that is hard to beat. But did you have green peas and new 
potatoes for dinner? Did you have green beans or corn on the 
ear? In all probability you did not, for your supply was con- 
sumed early last summer. 

Too many gardeng exist for the summer alone. Too many 
farm families feast during the summer and winter over on salt 
york and hominy just for the want of a little careful planning 
Soleee hand and a little canning afterward. It is none too 
early now to begin planning the garden so as to determine in 
advance just how much space to devote to beans, peas, toma- 
toes and whatever else may be desired. This can be done 
in a very definite way, first by measuring up the garden ground 
in feet or paces; second by making a list of the vegetables to be 
grown; and third, by getting it down on paper. 

The last is the easiest. After the garden ground has been 
measured in length and width, make a diagram of it on a sheet 
of paper, letting an eighth of an inch equal a foot, or a quarter 
of an inch a pace. If that is done, a patch one hundred feet 
wide by two hundred feet long will make the diagram twen- 
ty-five by fifty inches when an eighth of an inch equals a foot 
Next comes laying out the rows. These should be wide enough 
for horse cultivation, or for the sake of convenience, say three 
feet. Then mark off on opposite sides of the diagram, and in the 
position the rows are to run, parallel lines three-eighths or one- 
fourth of an inch apart, depending on whether the measuring 
is done in feet or paces. These lines then represent the rows 
of vegetables, and make it very easy to figure out just how 
much space should be devoted to each crop, and what quantity 
of seeds will be required. Many seed catalogs contain 
tables showing how much seed is required for one-hundred feet 
of row or to supply a family of five persons; and such tables may 
be had from your state experiment station. 

Don’t say it is too much bother to go to the trouble of figur- 
ing this out in advance. It is not. It is a highly efficient way 
of arriving at the exact amount of each crop that will be needed, 
without wasting ground on unnecessary [Continued on page 47 
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: I” §500t0'1200 per Acre Growing . 
*” _ STRAWBERRIES THE “KELLOGG WAY’- 
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UST write your name and address on the coupon below, ora “ae 
postal card, and we will send you FREE and POSTPAID, our handsome, new, vi \ 
64-page book “‘Great Crops of Strawberries and How to Grow Them.”’ This big 
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book has been written by a man who has made strawberries his life study. 
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Ves Can Make ~ 
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It gives 
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complete information on preparing the soil, setting the plants and caring for the straw- 
berries so that they will bring you big yields and quick profits right from the start. It not 
only tells how ‘Kellogg Pedigree Plants’’ grown the “Kellogg Way’’ will make more money for 
you per acre than any crop you can grow, but it also tells the actual experiences of others and how 
they have made $500 to $1200 and more per acre from Kellogg Pedigree Plants. Here are a few examples: 


J. A. Johansen of Neb., made $670 from 34 of an acre. 
G. M. Hawley of Cal., sold $3000 worth of berries from 
2 acres. Henry Clute of New York, realized $888.17 
from 1 acre. Z. Chandler of Oregon, made $4390.50 in 
5 years from less than 1 acre of Kellogg Strawberries. 


These big and quick money-makers produce two 
big crops 


This valuable book also tells how to make one acre of straw- 
rries do the work of two—how to grow two big crops of 
berries from the same land the same year. It pictures and 
fully describes the leading standard and everbearing varieties 
and tells how to grow, pick, pack, ship and market the berries. 
It costs you nothing. Just filloutand mail coupon below—it will be 
and Postpaid. It also tells all about the wonderful 


MERGE A> EVERBEARING 
l CG STRAWBERRIES 


“I picked an average of two quarts from each Kellogg Ever- 


each year. A big profit in the Spring | bearer the first season and sold the berries at 30c per quart.” 
bs "a Heavy frost does MRS. DORA SNOW. Neb. 


STTAWBERRIES 
My $4000 Home 


Lansing, Mich., whose 
picture is shown above, 
writes this letter: 

ago I started growing Kel- 
logg strawberries with no 
experience and witha very 


and a bigger profit inthe Fall. _ fro: ) 
not affect their fruiting. Just think of picking big, 
sweet, luscious berries fresh from the vines from 
June until snow flies. The Fall berries are in great de- 
mand at high prices. Read what these customers say: 
“*I make $1200 to $1500 per acre every year from Kel- 
logg Everbearing Strawberries. Your book has been worth 


its weight in gold to me. W. L. FORBES, Vermont. 


=% 
KELLO 


Paid for 
to write for this book today 


30 Strawberry Recipes 
for the making and preservi 


berry dainties for both summer a: 


Mr. E. D. Andrews of 


Gentlemen: A few yeers recipes which contain many new 


of delicious straw- | Ever 
winter use are given 
Every woman will be interested in these 
novel strawberry dishes. 

JUST FILL OUT THE COUPON BELOW 
Now is the time to write for this handsomely illustrated straw 


easy, delightful and exceeding! profitable it is to grow strawbe 
Write your name and address in the coupon and we will send you your copy 


W. R. Randall, of Illinois, made at the rate of $1900 per acre. 
O. J. Orsborne, Utah, made $33.70 profit and also supplied his 
family with strawberries from 50 Kellogg Everbearers. 

You can make these same big profits. Get our Free 
Book and learn how. 


Kellogg Strawberry Gardens 

Why pay big prices for ordinary berries? Grow Kellogg’s delicious strawberries and pick 
them fresh from the vines from June to November, and have canned berries, preserves and jam 
throughout the winter. A Kellogg Strawberry Garden will do more to help you cut the high cost of 
living than anything else you can grow. Our new book pictures and fully describes the Kellogg Gar- 
dens—we have a garden exactly suited to your needs and climate. i 


strawberries and vegetables on the same piece of ground at the same time. You owe it to your family and yourself 
n how to get your own strawberries free and make a big cash profit besides. 


It also explains how to grow 


Cash Prizes for Boys and Girls 


year we offer Big Cash Prizes for the best 
y boys and girls. Our free book 


straw ene wn b 
tells the boys and ta to win one of these 
and make a big cash profit besides. 


book and learn how 
es the Kellogg Way. 


emall capital. In a few 
years the profits from only 
two acres of Kellog Pedi- 
Plants had fully paid 
or Fy, $4000 ——" 
ours very tru 
E. D. ANDREWS. 
jet Strawberries 
uy Your Horme 





Free and Postpaid by return mail. 


. R. M. KELLOGG Co. 
. Box 680 Three Rivers, Mich. 
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| last five 


the orchard of Mr. J. B. Allen, Waterloo, Ia. 


W ormy 
18.59% 


Labor is searce and as the war continues 


I 
463 lbs. 9.65 bu 


there is no doubt but what it will bé more | 


so. This brings up the question, ‘Does 


the orchard fit into the scheme of things | 


If it does not, 


In the first place the home orchard 
should not be too large. The best market 
that a farmer has is his own home, 
therefore he should not plan to glut it. 
As a rule about thirty trees, set from 
thirty to thirty-five feet each way are 
plenty for the home orchard. one 


on the average farm?” 


} it ean be made to do so. 





wants to go into the commercial orchard 
business he should have seven or more | 
acres in order to ship out in car lots, thus | 


The 


being independent of local markets. 


two acre orchard may have its place if | 
located near some large city which affords 


a good local market. 
Three Keys To Success 
There are three important phases of 
orchard management which are necessary 
to insure success with the home orchard, 
viz.: spraying, pruning and fertilizing. 
The last can generally be handled by some 


tillage method and by the use of manures. | 
Pruning is important as it should help to | 


train the tree to avoid breaking down 


as well as increase the size and color of | 


the fruit. 
important phase of orchard mans ugement 


However, spraying is the most | 


It 1s in fact the limiting factor in the suc- 


cess of the orchard. Whether or not the 
orchard receives any other attention, 
it should by all means be sprayed. 
man who does not spray his orchard or 
never intends to, will be better off if he 
will chop it down and plant something 
that he will take care of. 

The Iowa agricultural extension de- 
partment has been carrying on summer 
spraying demonstrations in orchards in 
different counties f the state for the 
years. 

The following table shows the average 
results for 1917 in fourteen different 
orchards for four sprays: 
Ave. Age Yield in Bushels 
Sprayed, Not Sprayed Sprayed Not Sp 
r 5.42 b 1.43 bu 81.26% 8.98% 

These results are quite typical for the 
five year average. 

It will be noticed that spraying doubled 
the production and more than quadrupled 
the quality of the fruit. 

The average cost of 
times in 1917 was 41 
his included material, 


ol 


Percentage Clean 


1901 


spraying four 
cents per tree, 
18 cents; labor, 


, 1917 in the same orchard as above. 
Insprayed 
Totat 


156 lbs. 


The | 
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Works in any 
kind of soil. Cuts 
stalks, doesn't pull like otber cutters Abso- 
utely no danger. 

Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man und one horse. Thousands in use--sold 
in every state in the United States. Hundreds of tes- 
timonials from users prove the machine's worth. Farm 
labor will be scarce next harvest--this is just the ma 
chine you want--it’s serviceable, low priced. 
Sold Direct to ‘the Farmer 


advertising nm: to get our booklet tn 
Send for ne iad = otedy the facts and read the testinx 
~ while vp tave 


ait etter July jatous ote will run in 
papers: er to them at that time--but 

Richt T NOW wrk write for - 
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mere BOOKLET on this labor saving 


LOVE MANUFACTURING co, 


PUMP 


YOUR WATER 


OR NOTHING 


PAY FOR GASOLINE 
N WIND {S FREE! 




















Wind Mill Construction 


STOVER MFG, & ENGINE CO. 


30 Samson Avenve Freeport, lilinois 
We : ; 4" Bend Grinders Btover 


pte 
SEEDS $2.00Samples only 10c. 


3. 
We will mail the following 22 Paekets choicest 
Fresh, Reltable ve Vegetable one Flower Seeds four 10c. 
returned if not satisfactory. 
rT, Crosby's & 


best, sweetest early sort. 
ABBAGE, Now , early, sure header. e. 
ROT, Pertect, Hall tong, 
ERY, Grittie Winter, best, Uy 
White $ 





Grand Trial Offer 





best table sort. 
Keeps well. 
pine, great favorite. 
LEeTTuce, Butter, tender, popular heads. 
MUSKMELON, Sweetest ome best garden meton. 


wat Bost. @ earliest, sweetest. 
Prizetaker, weight 3 ibs., 1000 bus. per ecre. 

PARSLEY, Tripic Curted, best, most ornamental. 

PARSNIP 

RADISH, 


TOMA Creater 
ASTERS, Show mixed. 
avs sui, ae 


Guernsey, smooth, sweet. 
White telete, best, early, long, tender. 
st, e, smooth. 
AVES COLD, fine. 


Gag ent ee se 
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DEPOSIT SEED CO. 
15 packets Grand Large Flowering 





Spray for better fruit, larger 
crops, bigger profits. For fast 
work, fine, clinging sprays 
and long-lived outfits, spray 
the DEMING WAY. Send 
for the Deming 1917 Catalog, 
a 40-page guide to 25 types 
and sizes of sprayers. It’s free. 
THE DEMING COMPANY 
212 Depot St. Salem, Ohio 
Pumps for all farm uses. 
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GRIMMS ALFALFA FREE 


We will send a free package of thisseed and copy of 
National Alfalfa Journal was will oe Stee how Ss 
grow it. Send your name today. 

EPED CoO., Box is Sioux Falls, S. > 
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21 cents; and depreciation on machinery, 
2 cents. 

The 5.42 bu. were worth $1.25 per 
bu. or $6.77 minus 41 cents equals $6.36. 

The 2.43 bu. were worth 50 cents per 
bu. or $1.21. 

$6.36 minus $1.21 equals $5.15, net 
gain of sprayed tree over unsprayed tree. 

The first two sprays are the most im- 
portant ones. These may be applied 
generally just after rains when it is ab- 
solutely too wet to do any other work. 
Thus-the labor problem is solved at least 
as far as these first two sprays are con- 
cerned, provided spray material and the 
spray pump are on hand and in shape 
to do the work. The time to think about 
spraying is now in the winter time when 
it is possible to get off orders for spray 
material and spray puinp supplies and 
put the spray pump in good working or- 
der. Spraying for the average farmer is a 
matter of preparedness. 

If there was ever a time when this na- 
tion needed to produce more food ° “< 
now. Fruit is an important food, 
pecially so for nerve stamina. It By a 
medicinal value and helps greatly to 
round out a well balanced ration. 

In anything at all like a favorable year, 
Iowa and other middle western states can 
in a single year double their fruit food pro- 
duction by thoroly spraying the already 
existing orchards. 

Iowa has, according to the last census 
about 5, 800,000 bearing apple trees and 
the last five years average annual produc- 
tion is about the same number of bushels or 
about one bushel to the tree. Keepin 

careful records of the results of spray 

trees over unsprayed trees in the same 
orchards for the last five years showed 
that spraying more than doubled the pro- 
duction. In other words, if every tree 
in the state of Iowa was sprayed during 
the coming season, Iowa would produce 
somewhere around 10,000,000 bushels of 
apples, and what is true ‘of Towa would 
be more or less true of every middle 
western state. So plan to spray the or- 
chard at least four times this coming 
season and thus not only increase the 
money income on the farm but greatly 
increase the food supply.of the country. 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FROM 
ONE ACRE 


In the two years that Mountain 
Bros. have owned and operated a central 
Iowa farm, an acre planted to grapes has 
yielded a_ profit of over one hundred 
dollars each year 

The vines had been planted between 
six and eight years before. The rows 
were planted about eight feet apart. To 
pay for the cost of eultivation, popcorn, 
cucumbers, or tomatoes were planted in 
between the rows with most successful 
results. About two days of work, done 
at odd times was required for the pruning. 
The picking was done by the women and 
children, taking only a few days. 

This year over 2,500 pounds of grapes 
were picked and over 2,000 pounds were 


sold at five cents a pound to the customers | 


on their own milk route. Care was taken 
to see that only those grapes were sold 
which were of high quality. 

Mountain Bros. believe this acre de- 
voted to grapes the most —— of any 
single acre on the farm.—E. T. 


INCOME TAX BLANKS 


Your income tax return must be made 
by March first. 
every married man with an income of | 
$2000 or over and every single man with | 
an income of $1000 or more. Prompt 
action is necessary for it may take you 
some time to get it completed. If you 


have any difficulty in getting blanks or 

1aking out your report, call on us. We 
will be glad to furnish you with any pa- 
pers and expert advice on any phase of 
thelaw which may trouble you. 


Remember this includes | 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 









S-EARN “x montH 


Detroit trained men get preference and 
jobs quickiy. Think what it means to learn in 
the M.S. A. Factories endorse our School, glad to 
employ our graduates or offer them territory. Men are 
needed everywhere as testers, repair men, chauffeurs, garage men. 
Hundreds of our graduates start in business for themselves. 44 auto 
factories in Detroit and 140 parts factories. Students get actual experience in 
handling all kinds of electric equipment. We have a Sprague Electric Dynamometer 


x, ae (i 4D for block testing purposes for students’ use. 

























Detroit is the Place to Learn—Start Any Time 

We teach you to handle any auto proposition. Students get factory training, actually building 

c: from start to finish. Special complete course in Oxy -Acetylene brazing, welding and cutting, sep 
arate from regular course. Al leading types of starting, lighting and ignition systems in operation. Six 

ylinder Lozier, eight-cylinder King used for road lestenstion. We have the following completely equipped 

chasses for students to work on:—School open all year. 

Graduate in 10 to 12 weeks. Enter any time. 3 classes daily: Morning, Afternoon, Evening. 

Some Tractor Course Now A Part of Auto Course 


With the co-operation of one of the 
largest tractor manufacturers in,the world, 
the International Harvester Co., we have 
arranged a complete course in the care, 
repair, maintenance and operation of the 
farm tractor. Tois course is now being 
taught all students taking the complete 
Auto Course. It is not a make-shift course 
but is complete in every respect. Students 
will be given instructions in operating the 
I. H. C. Titan Tractor under actual work- 
ing conditions. They will do actual work. [NOT AONE MAN SCHOOL 
The Titan 10-20 uses kerosene snd | rhis School is founded on 
operates at a very low expense. It has althe best, most practical 
special kerosene carburetor with many big improvements. The Titan 10-20 has become jand newest pr neiples in 
popular wherever used and has had a big sale. There is a big demand for competent, prac-}°8, Antomebile, Aero- 
tical tractor mechanics and operators. ‘Maoy states are planning to loan tractors to the }>&s* i? +y 











farmers. Thousaods of men will be the keenest co-operation 
with manufacturers, ser- 
vice s 8, garages and 
Money Back Guarantee t » a one 
ane etd 
of the biggest. . ana 


We guarantee to 
qualify you in ashort 
time for a position as 
chauffeur, repair 
man, tester, demon-} 
strator, auto electri- 


most successful men [in 
each field. 


A. G. Zeller, Pres. 
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THE ; imousTRY 
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802 Auto Buliding 687-89-91 Woodward Avenue, DETROIT, MICH., U. S. A. 
























SHARPLES: scriestors 


Tremendous Price Reductions! } 


The “world’s best” Cream Separator—Sharples famous 
original Tubular ‘‘A”’ is now within your reach at a 
price so low and conditions so liberal, you cannot possibly refuse 

"t put off a your Separator another day. The time to act i 
here, for our limited stock is going fast. 
BUY ON YOUR OWN TERMSI! 

Order direct from this advertisement or write today 
for Sharples Tubular ‘‘A’’ Cream Separator colored illus- 
trated catalog. easy terms, 30-days’ free trial plan, the double guarantee 
and our big reduced price otiers. "Learn why P. M. Sharples picked us 
for this great public service. 


Sale Prices Siave You Nearly Half! 


Shipments direct to you from eight centrally located distributing ware 
houses in every section of the country. East—West—North—South. Price 
are on board cars at various warehouses. This means big freight saving 
































and quick deliveries. Liberal Allowance for Your Old rator. 

Order No. les Size Lbs.perhour Regular Price Our Price 

GE—20 No. 2 300 Ibs. $ 55.00 * $32.75 

GE—0 No.3 400 Ibs. 65.00 * 40.00 

GE—4# No.4 ” S500 Ibs, 75.00 *® 45.00 

| GE—60 No. 6 700 Ibs. 90.00 *% 52.50 
GE—% No 900 Ibs. 110.00 * 70.00 





.9 
* Special discount of 3%, if cash accompanies order. 


ADORESS HARRIS scree £9. FREE Sharples Book 


DEPT. GE- for your copy now. 


ESALE 


| 
AT | gave you money. 
pereew before advance, 
. We expect 
Ho Dee prices, Don't 


buy Field Seeds of any kind until you see our samples and 
THAT WILL GROW prices, Wes pecialige on Guaranteed Quality, Tested C ‘lover, 
1916 and 1917 crop sold on approval. Grown by us 


Fimothy, A Haifa, Sweet Clover and Alsike; sold subject to 
: your approval and government test. Write today for 

on our own Farms. All leading varieties. Price Rea- 
| sonable. Also seed wheat, oats, barley, soy beans, cow 


samples, special prices and big Profit-Sharing Seed Guide. 

American Mutual Seed Co., Dept. Chicago, Illinois 
peas and grass seeds. Send for Free Cataloggiving full 119 _ 
particulars, prices etc. McGreer Bros., Coburg, Ia. 


Ree Ale Ie. BANKING B y M ALL, renin tun 
@ Everlasting 





































authority of our Guaranty Bank Law roteout yon 
against loss. Write for our booklet 
GROWERS’ STATE BANK, Timber g Ping 3. >. 

Direct 

do not wintertilllike oteer wartetien: larwer victd, higher feeding RIMM ALFALFA SEED from 
lo not winterkil Ili wey pee larger yi igher feeding largest acreage of guaranteed genuine GRIMM alfalfa 
ioe, ee, seed sample free. The Grimm Alfalfa”, with in Central Minnesota. All grown on my farm at Stasken. 4 
. feeding value-Drought resisting-hardiest non winter killing 

A. B. LYMAN, Grimm Alfalfa Introducer | vosieter Buy Minnesota grown petigreedG RIMM Seed forre- 
Alfalfadale Farm, Excelsior, Minn. sults. Supply limited, price reasonable H.L. Davey, Staples, Minn. 
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HINTS FOR EARLY 


PLANTS 


By L. H. COBB 


ANY vege- 
M tables can 
be made 
‘ p luce early 
crops u they are 
iven early start 


in the 
itheds 


house or in 
} Any 
sunny window 
where the room 
does not get cold 
freeze 
it night will grow 
good plants if 


enough to 


the are not 
crowded, and 
every opportun- 
ity is taken to 


give air and light 
Do not sow the 


seeds broadcast 
for in almost 
every instance 


such planting re- 
sults in a crowded 
mat that cannot 
produce good 
plants Sow in 
rows an inch or 
more apart, and space the seeds carefully 
so as to give each little plant a chance. 
If the seeds are good nearly every one 
will grow, especially of such thrifty grow- 
cabbage, cauliflower, tomatoes, 
peppers, and-so forth. ‘Tomatoes a half 
inch apart in the row and an inch and a 
half apart for the rows will grow into good 
sturdy plants provided they are trans- 





eTs as 





' 


pl ante d outside or mto pots or flats when | 
| set out the seeds can be sown in January 


grow together enough to shut 
out the air from the roots 

There will be a decided advantage in 
making small flats of just the 


the tops 


readily. It takes 
more water to 
soak the soil than 
is generally given, 
and one of the 
most important 
points is to wa- 
ter well and then 


not again until 
needed. Water- 
ing often on the 
surface will do 
much damage. 
The box should 
have an inch of 


fine cinders or 
pebbles for drain- 
age, with two or 
three inches of 
soil over it, and 
with holes in the 


bottom for the 
surplus water to 
escape. If this 


is done there will 
be little danger of 
over-watering, 
unless water is be- 
being contin- 


ually added 

The time to start 
cording to the heat of the room, the size 
the plants are wanted when warm weather 
comes, and the earliness of your seasons. 
Tomatoes like a warm place, and if the 
room is warm and the soil good they will 


tomatoes varies ac- 


make a rapid growth. If you want to 
transplant once or twice and have them 
ready to bloom by the time they are to be 


where grown in a moderately warm room. 
Such plants do best if grown in four 


right |inch pots for their last change, being 


size to take the seeds of the tomatoes or| transplanted from the seedbox into two 


cabbage separately, for the plants of all 
varieties do not grow along uniformly 
or start at the same time. Peppers and 
celery are so slow they would not have a 
ghost of a show with either of these. By 
planting the tomatoes in a box by them- 
selves they can be set out to harden up 


for transplanting when the peppers would | 


be checked by the cold, and the cabbage 
will better off outside a week or so 
earlier than it is to expose the 
tom 

The soil for the seed boxes should be 
fairly rich, and should be very loose and 
friable. Half leaf-mould will make it 
ideal 
to keep it in good shape until the roots 
vill fill it sufficiently to prevent its souring. 
Che surface must never be allowed to get 
a scum over it, and it is best to stir be- 
tween the rows often. Air must enter the 
soil, and this can be insured only: by 
keeping the surface loosened up. 

I like to have the soil in my boxes free 
from weed seeds, so | put it in the oven 
to heat before using it. I have it moist 
when I put it in the oven, but never wet 
lhe motst earth will steam and this helps 
to kill the seeds without burning the soil. 
| do not let it dry out the surface to any 
depth, just so it is steaming hot clear 
thru When steaming hot I remove and 
throw some thick cloth or paper over the 
pan to keep the heat in as long as possible 
nd let it cool, when I put it in the seed 
, sifting if for very fine seeds. I pre- 
er to use it unsifted for all ordinary seeds, 
for | think it remains in a better mechani- 
cal condition if unsifted. 

for tomatoes | make the rows a quarter 
of an inch deep and plant the seeds care- 
fully so they will be in perfect line and 

t the bottom of the row I then sprinkle 
soil along in the row until it is filled 
rounding. When all are planted and cov- 
ered I press firmly with a smooth board or 
i piece of brick. Then I| carefully sprinkle 
as long as the soil will absorb water 


be 
safe 


itoes 


Hae 


If the soil runs together it is hard | 





and a half inch pots first when they have 
three or four leaves, and then into the 
four inch pots when the smaller pots are 
filled with roots. It is easy to get the 
slants in bloom by the middle of May 
»y this method, and a few of these early 
plants will give a lot of tomatoes long 
before the main crops will be ripening. 

If the plants are to be grown in the box 
until they are set out im the garden it 
will be best to wait until the middle of 
February to sow the seeds, or even later 
if the room is a warm one. They must 
be sown thinly even then to prevent their 
growing up spindling and weak. 

f you have a favorite variety you can 
grow it, but 1 prefer to use one of the early 
sorts for these early plants, or at least for 
part of them. 

All plants should be hardened off be- 
fore transplanting outside. Cabbage 
will stand some frost and can be set earlier 
than tomatoes. Set the boxes of plants 
outside every day that is warm enough 
for them and leave them out at night 
toward the last. Don’t expose them to 
cold winds, tho. A warm rain without 
wind will do them good. 


STARTING THE CELERY PLANTS 

Celery seeds are fine and start very 
slowly, so it is necessary to sow them 
where they can be well cared for during 


the time they are germinating. For a 
small garden supply the seed can be 
sown in a box in the window. If it is 


wanted early sow in March or even in 
February, for the plants make a slow 
growth when small. April is early enough 
for the main crop if the seeds are planted 
where they can come up promptly and be 
kept growing. Probably the most satis- 
factory time for a general planting will be 
about the middle of March. The seeds 
will come up in from three to five weeks. 
Sow rather thinly so the little plants will 
not be crowded, and give plenty of fresh 
air whenever possible and you will escape 
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Get ISBELLS 1918 
Seed Annual 


Send your name and address Pe 
today for the Isbell 1918 Catalog. Bx 
It means crop insurance —and Bye 
sure profits. You prove the quality Ex 
of Isbell's Seeds before you plant. Es 


Seed Samples FREE & 
Oats, Alfalf 

had. Check hose : mag 
t you wan e 
this ad. on a postal and mail today. 
That will be a step to better crops and 
bigger profits. Now is the time to make 

every @cre pay more. 


S. M. ISBELL & CO. 
St.Jackson, 
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“As They Grow Their Fame G 


Make better gardens. All 
are tested for purity and 
vitality. Have been 
giving satisfaction for 
over 50 years. sure 
and try our 


5 FINE VEGETABLES 10c 
One large packet each of 
Beet, Lettuce, Rad- | 
ish and Tomato— postpaid. 
All are — yielding and ex- 
fine in ty. Try them. 
Large CATALOG FREE 
Gives beipfual cultural directions 
rietly high-grade 



















“Do Your Bit” aa 
By Planting a Garden 


This must be another big garden year. You must 
help feed millions of peopie. If ze have only a 
few feet of ground, raise vegetables and fruits 


STORRS & HARRISON 
Seed and Plant Annual 


ls how to make a garden, what to plant, and 
e& to plant it. fists everything for garden, 
ore’ lawn. Send for a copy. 


STORRS & HARRISON CO. , 
Box 51 


| 





I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
I fill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over 700 illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
your neighbors’ addresses. 
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the damping off, which is to be dreaded in 

growing in the house. Keep the soil moist 
but not wet. The plants are pretty 
hardy and can be set outside to get air 
snd sun whenever the weather is fairly | 
warm. This will give strength and pre- 
vent them from running up to leaves. 

The best celery is grown from plants | 
transplanted several times, so it is well | 
to transplant the little seedlings into a 
coldframe or into other boxes as soon as 
they have gained three or four leaves. 
\s soon as they have made another good 
growth transplant again. This is to en- 
courage a compact mass of fiber roots 
before they go into the rich soil of the 
field. The soil of the seedbed and the 
frames should be sandy and less rich than 
the garden. 

I have grown the plants in pots very suc- 
cessfully, but that takes much attention, 
for small pots kept in the open must have 
water often. The plants do not need but 
the one transplanting, tho, as the roots 
will fill the soil in the pots. They will 
suffer less from being transplanted from 
the pots to the garden than they would 
from coldframes, and the plants will be 
hardened more because of the crowding 
of the roots and the drying out in the 
pots. Three inch pots will be about the 
right size to use, but two-and-a-half 
inch pots will do. Three inch will be easier 
to keep moist, and will not crowd the 
roots so soon, and the plants are apt to be 
larger at setting out time. Just tap the 
top of the pot on a box or chunk of wood 
to get the plants out, for it ruins the roots 
to slip a knife around inside the pot as 
some are in the habit of doing when} 
remoying plants from pots. 

Prepare the eae well and set out 
in the garden in June and they will 
start into growth at once. If it is dry 
at the time set the plants firmly and leave 
a cupshaped hollow around them, and fill 
this with water. Fill until no more will 
soak down readily and then leave until 
the soil has settled, when loose dry soil 
can be filled around the plants but not 
packed. ‘This will give them a good start 
no matter how dry it is. Then if the 
ground is cultivated after every rain so all 
the moisture. in the ground is utilized 
instead of being allowed to evaporate 
you will not need to irrigate except 
during very dry spells. I have grown 
splendid celery by good culture alone. 
Watering will be an advantage, though, 
if you have it so you can do it well and as 
often as needed. Celery will pay for a lot 
of water expense, too, if you are grow- 
ing much of it. It is a profitable crop if 
you will spray for blight so you will in- 
sure success.—L. C, 


BEES MAKE FRUIT CROP 

That the honeybee is by far the most 
important insect in the work of pollinating 
fruit flowers has time and again been 
shown by actual count. In many cases 
where observations were made, from 
seventy-five to ninty percent of the insects 
pollinating the blossoms were honeybees. 
Many of our common varieties of apples 
as Jonathan, Yellow Transparent, Ben 
Davis, and Willow Twig are either entirely 
or partly self-sterile so cross-pollination is 
absolutely necessary if the fruit is to set. 

The question then is: How is the work of 
pollinating the fruit flowers to be accom- 
plished? The wind may aid a little but 
in the main the work must be accomplished 
by insects, and here is where the honeybee 
determines the returns from the orchard. 

Most fruit growers agree that weather 
conditions during the time the fruit is in 
bloom have much to do with the setting of 
the fruit. This is due to the fact that on 
bright, warm days the bees are more 
vctive and  cross-pollination proceeds 
rapidly. On the other hand if cloudy, wet 
weather prevails at blooming time.a poor 
crop of fruit will result. This may also 
vccount to some extent for the fact that 
the warm south side of the tree will have a 
better set of fruit than the other sides. 
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have been growin 
seeds. 


= Dain 
36 Page ' 


It contains 164 pages in all and 
truly typifies the high stand- 
ards of seed quality and the 
principles of fair dealing that 
have brought the steady prog- 
ress and success of the Salzer 
business. 


The Salzer Line of Quality 
Seeds comprises everything in 
standard and novelty seeds— 
vegetables, grairs, grasses, clo- 
vers, alfalfas, flowers — pedi- 
greed strains that are the result 

of 50 years’ practical 
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This isa year of wonderful opportunities for American 
farmers and gardeners—a year of opportunity to help 
Plant seeds, 
seeds—Salzer’s Quality Seeds. 


This is the 50th Anniversary of the founding of the 
John A. Salzer Seed Company. For half a century we 
and distributing highest quality , 
This large institution has taken a leading part 
in the national movement to improve the productive 
qualities of seeds and we want you to have a copy of 


ST AT JW D’s 
SAT. £4 Rsk +3 we 
50" Anniversary Catalog 


7. 





“America’s Headquarters for Field Seeds"’ 
Box 111, La Crosse, Wis. 


experience and mod- 
ern, scientific meth- 
ods of seed culture, 
Let’s make this a big year for American Agriculture. 
All can share. We are ready to help. 1 
free copy of our new 164-page 50th Anniversary Catalog 
today. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO. 
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Our warehouses, elevators 
and experiment unds are 
among the largest in the world. 
The buildings contain 215,825 
square feet of floor space. The 
newest building, our office and 
mailing rooms, alone contains 
70,125 square feet. Here thelatest 
appliances have been installed 
to give our customers prompt 
and perfect service. These en- 
larged and approved facilities 
together with our efficient or- 
ganization of 600 loyal Ameri- 
cans enable us to supply your 
needs more promptly than ever 
before and to meet the tremen- 
dous demands 1918 will bring. 
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GRAPES AND STRAWBERRIES | 


Two Fruits That Are Not Given Due Credit 


| can 

1) 

tie | no poss! 7) 
for any 
wit! 


excuse 
farm 
out them. 

The 


1 
He ing 


average 
family will need 
only a small pater 
of bernes to 
to supply all they will us 
on the table and put up 
for winter, and by plant- 
ing part of the patch to 
everbearers they can have 
fresh fruit all summer I had ten 
rows grown by the matted row sy=- 
tem that supplied more than we 
could use, and we sold as many a= 
we kept f I cut the 
patch down half and vet we had more 
than we needed both to use fresh and to 
put up, and there were several fruit 
eaters in our family, rows 
were sixty feet long, so you can see how | 
large an acreage we had. We picked them 
every day, and it was not unusual to sell | 
ten or twelve qu out of a picking 
when we had the ten rows. The ground | 
was rich and kept well fed and cultivated, } 
but that is what pays in a garden, for you 
get so much from so little ground and 
have so much less work to do to keep them 
ciean 

I plante d two rows of grapes of three or 
four different kinds for an arbor. The 
rows were eight feet apart, and the plants 
six feet n the row, a couple of 
aozen plants altogether. After the sec- 
ond year we had grapes to spare. We 
let. them grow so they covered the arbor. 
but pruned them some, and the fruit was 
fine and plentiful. Black grapes, red 
grapes, and white grapes—some early 
a some later Those grapes were no 
more trouble than it would have been to 
grow weeds in their stead. What s the 
use of doing without fruit when it 
to have? 


etraw 


r ourselves 


too These 


irts 


apart l 


is so 
CUS) 
Strawberries and grapes should both 
be pl inted earl My best success with 
strawberries | had when | planted good 
young plants as soon as I could work 
the ground in the spring—in March 
| set the plants firmly and didn’t lose a 
h ilf doze n plants I ist spring we set ai 
small plot of everbearers and every plant 
yrew The everbearers are very strong 
plants anyway, and will grow strong all 
I picked six fine large ripe ber- 
the first of October 
1 was planted so that the 
sapped the 
the soil, and shaded them 
his summer our immedi- 
sited by a long, dry 
destroyed all garden stuff, 
ve thought that patch of berries was 
, but when the rains began in August 
ey took on new life and have done ex- 
eptionally well, showing the rugged quali- 
tres of these new sorts. 

Strawberries need constant feeding to 
do their best. 1 always gave my patch a 
dressing of hen manure scattered thinly 
in the winter, and mulched over it lightly 
with manure from the barn. Too heavy 
mulching in winter is apt to smother the 
plants. In the spring I mulched with 
clean straw to keep the berries clean, and 
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» large trees 


was Vi 


| they begin bearing in July. 





then pushed this back and hoed the par- 


tially at 
mulch inte the! 

soil after the 

fruiting season 

was over. After 

getting a start in 

a row it is easy to 

do this, as you 

pull the straw 

muleh back on 

what you hoe and | 

hoe where you re- | 

moved the mulch, 
repeating the} 

length of the row, | 

leaving the straw 

mulch on the 

hoed ground for 

the summer. This 

was with the old 

spring bearers, 
but with the ever- 

bearers I think it 
will be better to 

remove the mulch 

entirely and eultivate until 
after the new runners set and 
the summer fruiting begins. | 
The plants set the previous year and 
the new runners early in thesea- | 
son make the bearing plants for summer 





set 


|and fall that will produce profitably I | 


am informed. The plants that bear in the 
fall will bear a heavy crop in the spring 
The older of these can be cut out after | 
the spring bearing is ever, and the blooms | 
kept picked off the younger until after 
the spring crop and until July, while the | 
first runners are setting. Then let bloom | 
and bear, bu§ keep all new runners cut 

Being heavy growers and heavy fruiters 
they will require heavy feeding, so it will 
be well to apply a dressing just before 
They can be 
mulehed then if you wish, but do it when 
the ground has just been soaked by a 
good rain. 

Grapes are not so particular as to the 
soil, but, they will pay for good land as well 
as any crop. They will not do well in low 
wet soil. I have seen splendid grapes 
grown on a side hill, and equally as good 
on a sandy bottom, and some fine crops 
on ordinary level garden ground. ‘It is 
hard to discourage them. You can get 
them against the house, along a fence, any 
old place, and yet they will fill your basket 
with fruit that has no peer. I would 
prefer a gentle slope for the grape rows, 
and would set them so they would check’ 
the soil from washing. Grapes can be 
mulehed to advantage, for they do well 
with this treatment, and will stand a 
mulch deep enough to keep down the 
If you do not want to go to the 
trouble of pruning the grapes will bear 
anyway, but they will give much finer 
fruit if properly pruned each season. 
There is a knack about good pruning, and 
the safest plan is to go to some grape 
grower and ask him to show you.—L. Cc. 
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GROWING QUALITY BEANS 
In food value, quantity of product ob- 
tainable from a given space and amount | 
of waste, the bean heads the list of vege- 
tables adapted to the farmer’s garden. 
String beans, the ordinary bush variety, 
are the easiest, to raise in the farm garden. 
They will thrive on almost any type of 
soil, they are prolific, and ean be had in 
unbroken succession from early summer to 
frost time. The first plantings may safely 
be made as soon as the conditions are 
favorable for planting field corn. As a 
general rufe it is preferable to plant two 
or three varieties to insure a supply of 
suitable beans throughout the season. 
Another popular class of béans for the 
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Send us 10c for a packet of Maule’s 
Success Tomato seed which will grow 
a-quantity of the heaviest and meatiest 
variety of tomatoes.* Every lot of 
Maule’s seeds is tested for strength and 
growing power before the seeds are 
sent to you, 


THE MAULE SEED BOOK 


176 pages full of valuable plant- 
ing and gardening information F REE 


Write for it today. 

No matter what you want to raise in 
your garden, you will find complete in- 
formation about it in this catalog. 

You save money and get fresh seeds 
when you buy from 


WM. HENRY MAULE, Inc. 
2126 Arch Street Phila., Pa. 


0) HBR 
: Seed Book 


and Packet Flower Seed FREE * 


R30 years I have soid reliable seeds. 
Thousands of customers testify to this. 
My seeds not only grow, but produce big 

yields. They must make good or I will. 3lst 
annual cat now ready. Write for copy. 


Lists All Kinds of Farm 


Garden and Flower Seeds 
The best arranged, most comprehensive and 
easiest catalog to order from ever issued. 

A few specialties are: 

Certified Seed Potatoes 

Wisconsin Grown Seed Corn 

Pedigreed Oats and Barley 

Wheat, Speitz, Rye, Buckwheat 

Northern Clover and Alfalfa 

ed Garden and F lower Seeds 

Bend teday. Mention this 

paper. Will inctude packet flower 
reeds. 


L. L. OLDS SEED COMPANY 
Drawer U MADISON, WIS. 


Test 


Aspinwall. 


Potato 
Planter / 


when desired. Write 
containing valuable information on 


n automatic 
Polanter. Dees ail the = 
fail the time. Needs no watch- 


ttachments for peas, beans and 
ilizer furnishe 
for FREE BOO) 


World's Oldest and 
Largest Ma of 
Potato Machinery 

















farm garden is the shell varieties. In the | 
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perienced in getting good seeds at the 


inaking. 


writer’s garden the dwarf-growing kinds 
head the list. They have excellent cook- 
ing qualities and a most agreeable flavor. 
Both green and dry these varieties are 
very palatable and wholesome, and 
should ~~ a place in every farm garden. 

As a general proposition bush limas are 
preferable for the hen garden. Plant in 
hills two feet apart in the rows, four beans 
in the hill with the eyes up and cover with 
about two inches of loose dirt. In prepar- 
ing the hills it is an excellent thing to mix 
a little yard manure or fertilizer with the 
soil about the hills. Care should be taken 
to prevent the manure or fertilizer coming 
in direct contact with the beans that are 
planted in the hills, but it means rapid 
growth to have the supply at hand when 
the plants start. Plant the rows far 
enough apart so that they may be culti- 
vated with an ordinary one-horse culti- 
vator. 

For ordinary string and shell beans the 
seed may be planted in drills two inches 

part. After the plants make a good start 
etter results will be had by thinning out 
to four inches. Make several plantings 
at intervals of about two weeks thruout 
the planting season in order to have an 
abundant supply for table use, for can- 
ning purposes and to dry for use during 
the winter months. 

Beans require no special methods of 
soi) cu!ture. Give the soil good prepara- 
tion, keep down the weeds and give them 
(he same genera] cultivation as ordinary 
garden and field c-ops. Never cultivate 
or hoe beans when the ground is wet as it 
has a tendency to spot the vines which 
renders them unprolific and the pods and 
beans unfit for use.—W. M. K. 

ORDER GARDEN SEEDS EARLY 

It always pays to order garden seeds 

veral weeks in advance of the time when 

vey will be needed for planting, but 

ere are some important reasons why 
it a8 especially important to order early 
this season. 

Undoubtedly there will be more garden 
crops planted this year than ever before 
and the demand for seed will exceed any 
previous season. When planting time ap- 
proaches, seedsmen will be so rushed with 
orders that it will be impossible for them 
to fill all orders as promptly and with as 
much care as they mnt give them if 
they were received earlier. If there is any 
difference in the quality of the stock of a 
particular kind of seed, the early orders 
always get the best quality. 
The railroads, postal department, and 
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express companies have been experienc- 
ng so great a rush of business that it is not 
safe to rely upon any of them to deliver 
packages as promptly as they do in 
normal times. Seeds ordered at the time 
that they were ordered in previous years 
may not be received until considerably 
iter than they are usually received. 
Aside from the difficulty that may be ex- 





st minute, 1t is worth while to plan 
e garden and make up the list of seeds 
quired before the time for garden 
By doing the planning when 


there is time to plan, it is possible to so | 


} 


rrange the garden that more and better 
roduce can be obtained from it with less 
bor. A well arranged garden never 
sults when crops are rushed into the 
round without thought as to their ar- 
ngement and the seeds planted are 
erely such as can be obtained at the 
me the crops should be planted. 
You can ship honey by express from 
sconsin to New York City for less than 
per section, which weighs approxi- 
tely a pound; but the government charge 
r shipping publications from New York 
ty to Wisconsin under the new zone 
stem will be 6c a pound. 
\ typewriter is a good thing in 
me, 
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4 coat acne Ge 
pe Reverse 
With One Lever 


~ £7 
Move this lever forward to go ahead—back to reverse— 


neutral to stop. Could any control be more simple? This 
’ is one of the many advantages in the Heider Special 
friction transmission. “I didn’t know any more than a 
six year old boy about an engine when I bought my 
Heider,” says one owner. “Yet-I plowed and double 
disced 200 acres, cut 70 acres of wheat, sowed 110 acres, 
and had no trouble that I could not locate myself.” The 


Sfeider 


Burns Kerosene or Gasoline 


is the unusual tractor. And it gets unusual 
results. Its friction transmission is one of the 
biggest successes ever 


put ina farm tractor. You 

cannot strip the gears—nor ‘al : 

lose power turning needless 

parts. You get your cn- HEIDER 
gine’s best all the time TRACTORS 
without strain, and with- wo fP Ro | 
out wasting fuel. No sud- 

den jerks in starting the 

load behind the drawbar 

or the machinery on the belt. Burn 

Kerosene or Especially designed ~ 

manifold. Switch from one fuel to the other without 

carburetor changos. The Heider is the thoroughbred 

among tractors—backed by its own experience of 10 

successful years and 63 years of building Rock Island 

Farm Implements. for catalogue and book- 

f letters from owners. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW CO. 
371 Second Avenue ROCK ISLAND, ILLINOIS 


“FRICTION DRIVE BEATS "EM ALL” 

“I believe what makes this en the high grade that it 
is, is the friction drive, y getting seven speeds 
without disconnecting the nn or running chances of 
stripping any gears.”—F. H. HILBORN, Mohall, N. D. 
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fs the title of our 1918 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete horticultural 

ublication of the year—teally a.book of 192 pages, 16 col plates and over 

000 photo engravings, showing actual results without exaggeration. It is a mine 
of information of everything in Gardening, either for pleasure or profit, and em- 
bodies the results of over seventy years of practical experience. To give this 
catalogue the largest possible distribution we make the following unusual offer: 

Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 
To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen and who encloses 
10 cents we will mail thé Catalogue 
And Also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous “HENDERSON’’ COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


’ containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, White 

Ti Scarlet Radish, Henderson's Invincibte Asters, Henderson's Brilliant 
y Mixture Poppies and Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope, 
which, when emptied and returned, will be accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on 
any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. With toe Henderson Collection will be 
sent our new bookleet, “Better G va 


q PETER HENDERSON & C 
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Smooth Potatoes 


With usually a thirty to forty per cent. 
increase yield assured to every grower 
he will rid his seed potatoes of potato 
scab and black-leg by using 


FQRMDEGIDE 
‘ore "one Farmers friend 7/e7 
the official Standard seed cleanser to 


prevent smuts and fungus; flax wilt. Po- 
tato scab and black-leg once in the 
ground may persist for m years. 
The U.S, Department of Agicabane rec- 
ommends cleansing seeds with Formal- 
dehyde solution to prevent spread a 
tato diseases and smuts of grain. 

maldehyde in pint bottles at your dealer, 
35 cents. Bigillustrated book sent free. 


PERTH AMBOY CHEMICAL WORKS 
100 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 5 
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it can be done is_with a 
Kramer Rotary Harrow 
attached to the plow. 
This does all the work of 
lowing, discing and 
arrowing at one time 
before the ground has a chance to dr. out. Write 
for full description, prices, etc. DEPT. 54 
ert 
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Mulcher 
and Seeder 


A mulcher, cultivator, weeder and seeder—all in one. Forme 
- ast mulcb—th us couserving moisture and increasing 
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Greatest Grass Seed Value Known—Investigate. 
Clover and Timothy mixed—the finest grass 
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SEED CO. Deot,519 Chicago, IIL 
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ASPARAGUS FOR HOME USE 
\sparagus, which is one of the oldest 
and most popular vegetables grown, 
should find a place in every home or 
| mi arket garden. It is a perennial plant 
'which will thrive in practically any soil 
| from year to year, one is especially valu- 
‘able in the family diet or finds a ready 
sale in the spring before other vegetables 
accessible, 
Although any soil well adapted to corn 





‘and potatoes will grow good crops of 
| asparagus, best results are secured from a 
|deep rich sandy loam. As there is lit-| 
tle danger of having any soil too rich, lib- | 
eral amounts of well-rotted manure 
| should be plowe . or spaded under before 
the plants are set, especially in the home 
garden. 

While the asparagus bed may be 
started from seeds without transplanting, 
| best results will be secured from setting 
| good, strong one-year-old roots. These 
| may be purchased from seedsmen or nurs- 
erymen or grown from seed planted a year 
| previous to that in which the roots are de- 
sired for use. Seeds should be sown early 
in rows fifteen to eighteen inches apart, | 
with six or eight seeds per foot of row. 
Thoro cultivation of the seedbed is es- 
sential in order that large, well-developed 
roots will result. This is often accom- 
plished early in the season thru marking 
the rows of asparagus with some quick- 
growing crop, such as radishes. ishes 
are removed as soon as they are ready 
for use. 

The soil should be in good condition be- 
fore the roots are set in the permanent 
plot. Deep plowing followed by harrow- | 
ing and firming is advisable. Plants are 
set in the bottom of furrows six to eight 
inches deep—after a little loose soil 
been added—and covered to a depth of 
two inches. During the first season the 
soil is worked into the remaining furrow 
as the plants grow. Where several rows 
are planted in the same plot, rows are 
spaced four or five feet apart. Plants are | 
set two to four feet apart in each row. | 
Soils should be kept well-cultivated thru- 
out the summer. Market gardeners 
usually grow a crop of beans, potatoes or 
dwarf peas between the rows of napethées 
the first season. 

No cutting should be made from the 
asparagus until the third season, at 
which time only a small part of a crop 
should be taken. Cutting which begias, 
when stalks are of suticient length— 
four to six inches above the soil—should 
continue for three weeks the third season 
of the bed, until June 1 the fourth sea- 
son, and until July 1 thereafter. A good 











plot is usually gone over every other day 

| during the cutting period. Shoots are 
cut just under the surface with a long- 
bladed knife. 

A well-established asparagus plot should 
be disc-harrowed several times before 
the shoots come up in the spring. Hoeing 
will suffice » the home garden if the plot 
is small. Cultivation is then given be- 
tween the rows during the cutting sea- 
son. When cutting is over, another disc 
harrowing or hoeing is given and cultiva- 
tion continued, occasionally. When weeds 
have become quite thick in the rows, soil 
may be thrown against the stalks by 
means of a one-horse plow. Stalks are cut 
down and burned when the seed balls 
have turned red. The plot is again har- 
rowed, a slight ridge being left over each 
row for protection to the plants until 
spring. Well rotted manure may be ap- 
plied between the rows during the winter 
and worked in as the soil is disced to a 
level in the spring. 

*Many home garden plots furnish a nice 








supply of asparagus with little or no care 


HOOVER WAR GARDEN SEEDS 


SPECIAL PACKACE COLLCC TION 
FOR THE HOME CARS C 


The cream of all vege- 


est quality—one large 
packet each of: 


Radish, Early 

Scarlet Globe.... 05 
Onion, Faribault 

Red Globe....... .10 
Lettuce, Early 

GENE ccnccocces 
Cucumber, Early White 

Spine ...... 
Carrot, Superior Market.. 
Tomato, Extra Early June ‘ 
Beets, Detroit Dark Red.. . 
Squash, Warted Hubbard . 
Peas, New Everbearing... . 


Total...... 65 
i918 SEED BOOK FREE 


Very Instructive. Write Today 


Farmer Seed and Nursery Co. 


106 First Ave., Faibault. Minn. 


Prepaid 








Plant this Giant 
Golden Sweet 


= ws yo ant It’s as delicious ag 
cele’ brated Golden Bantam and much _ 
t only 3 days later. It does not become meal 
it remains sweet and succulent until too 
or the table. The stalks grow 6 * high 
two to three earseach. We = 4 9 large 
SE ists of this seed, grown 544 farms, 
l5e , baatpale Our _supply limited better 
today. Alsoask ask for our 1913 gee a 
23. J. H. GREGORY & SON >, 
103 Elm 5St., Marblehead, Mass.4 ater’ 
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TAHL SPRAYERS 


. We will ship you any Barrel Spray- 
ing Outfit in our ones for a thor- 
™ ough Ten-Days’ FREE Test. 
Sot que Nan Cries 
i, Special ree ry 
M Direct-fr 


saves you ally 404 i. "it not greatest ve tien 
_ S Ae, saw, return it—test costs ~~ 4 
tahi Sprayer Co., Bex 46 


SWEET CLOVER 


test money-making crop of toda 
cy for the farmers who grow ae jand 
See at ey 
in es nm 
alfalfa, Easy to start; all soils. Our 


pest —a— ee, bi _Eormpinating and test tested. = 
CSG aumincusa ae 

Americas Mutual Seed Co. 19 llinois 
Dry Land ALFALFA SEED, DeShon, Logan Kans. 
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and attention after the bed is once estab- 
lished. However, good, tender shoots are 
always desirable and the treatment of the 
plot as outlined will be well repaid when 
the bed comes into bearing. Care of the 
home plot is a comparatively small item, 
while the expense of that of the market 
gardener can be reduced thru intercrop- 
ing, until the asparagus is yielding a full 
crop. 

lesasague finds a ready sale on most 
markets at. $1.00 to $1.50 per dozen 
bunches of twelve to thirty stalks each, de- 
pending on the size of stalks. Stalks 
ire cut when four to ten inches high. 
They should never be allowed to grow 
until they become hard and woody.— 
E. L. K. 
MANURE POTATOES IN WINTER 

Many persons making a careful study of | 
conditions best suited fr the growth of 
good potatoes have found it pays to man- 
ure the soil for growing potatoes during 
the winter months. There is much less 
chance for scale, and the potatoes are 
more even in size, as the strength of the 
manure is more equally distributed thru | 
the soil than it is when the manure is | 
applied at or near the time of planting. | 

Select the location for potatoes now and | 
cover with manure, thus allowing the | 
ements to distribute the strength of the | 
manure. Plow early, and plant as soon as 
weather will permit, and the crop will be | 
better than if the fertilizing is done at} 
time of plowing.—H. M. 





UNCOVERING STRAWBERRIES | 
TOO EARLY | 

Most people cover their strawberry | 
bed in the winter with straw or manure. | 
This is the right thing to do, but great 
care must be taken not to uncover the | 
beds too early in the spring. Do not get 

nxious about the fruit not tat 
in season if the beds are not uncovered | 
early. Leave them until you are sure all 
danger of frost is past. If you do not do 

this your whole season’s crop may be de- 

stroyed. Even tho the beds may be left 

covered longer than necessary the berries 

will come fast enough in the warm spring | 
weather. Last year we had the best crop 

of strawberries in our community and our | 
beds were the latest to be uncovered.— 

L. B. C. | 
PREVENTING DAMAGE TO TREES 

During the winter and very early spring 
months in many sections of the country, 
heavy sleet storms and wet snows break 
trees of different kinds. The evergreen 
ind other ornamental trees, agd some- 
times fruit trees are so weighted down 
they break and are badly damaged. 

Go round with a rake, break the ice and | 
knock it off by carefully manipulating the 
teeth of the rake. You can save many 
dollars in a few moments by so doing. 

This is necessary only in a few cases 
vhere the ice or snow is heavy enough to 

eigh ‘the branches down enough to 
reak them.—H. M. 


GARDEN FOR THE WHOLE YEAR 
Continued from page 38 

rops or crops that take up more ground 
than they are actually worth at the pres- 
nt time. It will save time in getting 
the garden planted, cultivated and har- 
ested, as well as to have a supply of the 
nportant feod crops for summer and some 
o lay by for winter. 

In planning and planting the garden 
this spring, we must keep everlastingly in 
lind, that we must raise food; food for 

ir own families and food for those who 

il in factories, offices, stores and the 
val boys who are fighting on the battle 
elds. It is a war garden that we must 
have and careful planning in advance will 
inake it better. < 

When you are really interested in an ad- 
vertisement don’t neglect answering ‘it. 
“it down and write or see the dealer. 
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Buda Staying Power 


li For 37 years the motto of the Buda Company has been “Performance 
| first, Price afterwards,” and the BUDA ENGINE has long been i} | 
f 






famous as a high-class piece of machinery, built to last. 





The natural result is that the BUDA is being taken by the best 1 i 
tractor makers for the hard job of pulling a tractor—taken as fast 
! as our careful process can turn them out. | 


i 
i Buy a tractor driven by a Buda Engine. It’s a veal tractor engine. 
i Give it work! It will stay by you! 1 


THE BUDA COMPANY, HARVEY (Chicago Suburb), ILLINOIS 


THE BUDA ENGINE 


“HIGH CLASS™ i 
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SEEDS FROM THIS BULGING ‘, 


. 


WAREHOUSE- DIRECT T0 YOU. # 


At Lowest WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Finest tested Field and Grass Seeds stored 
before prices went up. All cleaned and 
ready for direct shipment to you now. 


Clover $14 per bu. and up. Timothy and Alsyke $5.50 per bu. 
Alfalfa $8.90 per bu. Timothy $3.25 per bu. 

Every bag sold subject to state, government and your test. A 
Money Back Guarantee with every sale protects you. Buy your 
seeds in Chicago where you can get them quick and save on freight. 
Twenty-six big railroads load at our warehouse 

daily. Your orders move fast when they come 

here. We sell you direct at bedrock prices. 

We give youa chance toshare profits with this big whole- 

sale firm. Don’t buy seeds until you see our big 1918 

Seed Guide. It describes our “Profit-Sharing” Plan, 

and gives planting advice. Our Circular “A Word from 

Folks Who Know”’ gives honest facts from reliable farm- 

ers. Our “Green List” gives you a tip on real inside seed 

rices, a valuable thing to have. Write today for this 

e information. for the “Green List.” 
























Grass 
AMERICAN MUTUAL SEED Co. 


$3rd.& ROBEY STS.Deoct | 19 Bet ile ete) | ae 


AT WHOLESA 
PRICES 


‘We save you money on your Seed Bill. Write for our Special Money-Saving Price List — LOVER 4% 
end get our reduced prices on Best Quality Guaranteed Seed. You should know about 
our low prices, Write at once afd be convinced. Everything Guaranteed equal to Sam- 
ples or Money Refunded. Don’t pay double profits on Grass Seed, Our seeds are sold 
mbject to Government test. Have low prices on Seed Corn, Oats, Wheat, Speltz, Bar- 
&. Cane. Millet. Cowpeas, Rape, Vetch, Sudan Grass, Potatoes, Artichokes and all 
Farm and Garden Seeds. Don’t order until you write for big 116-p. catalog. Free sam- 
ples and special low prices on seeds you require. Free 60-p. book on Growing Alfalfa to 
those who ask for it, Write now. A. A. Berry Seed Co., Box 219, Clarinda, lowa. 


PATENTS On Fasy 7 yaEW i Fane Seotee For tree | An advertised article must be a good 
and how to 


AYE 
Se ee ee article because it does not pay to ad- 
CET eadatas” Bm erred” PES S"ESe | Vertise anything that is a pocr value. 
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A PERMANENT HOTBED 

The home hotbed is usually made in 
the same place year after year, and since 
timbers a. rapidly when half submerged 
in earth or manure, it is much_more 
economical and satisfactory to make the 
hotbed of concrete 
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The accompanying , Mustrations show 
ohe half underground with manure banked | 
it each end and at the back, and a ditch to 
carry off the water A hotbed like this, 
six feet long and three or four feet wide 
would be large enough to raise plants in 
abundance, with a little room for e arly 
lettuce and radishes The cuncrete | 
walls are only four inches thick, and cost | 
little more than heavy lumber suitable | 
for that purpose 

To make hotbed that will retain an 
even heat for several weeks, haul out 
fresh manure, and fill almost to the top 
Fork the manure over and tramp well in 
the corners and ends, so that it will be 
the same depth when it has settled. Fora 
medium sized hotbed, the manure should 
be about two feet deep. It is well to fork 
over the top the second time after it is 
be -ginnin g to heat, and then cover with a| 
six inch layer of good soil. After two or 
three ds Lvs SOW small seeds, but do not be d| 
sweet potatoes till the hotbed has been 
made a week, and has lost some of its 
heat 

A sash or two will be necessary for cov- 
er, or a canvas cover will answer after 
severe winter weather is over.—H. F. G. 


THE GARDEN SEED CHEST 

“Made the mistake of not ordering 
enough garden seeds from the seedsmen. | 
Pumpkin seed that we paid eighty-five 
cents a pound for from a local dealer 
didn’t grow. Ought to have ha’ more 
bean, cucumber, pea, radish, onion and 
lettuce seed. Not enough for cut worms 
and bugs.” I copied this from my note- 
book of June 19, 1917. The same con- 
dition was true on many other farms and 
people were scrambling for seed they 
could not get 

This condition was due partly to the 
adverse weather of last spring which 
caused much seed to rot before the 








weather got warm enough to germinate 
it, and it emphasizes the necessity of pro- 
viding a little more seed than will actually 
be needed. Due to the starting of many 

r gardens last spring the seed short- 
age, especially in local markets, was very 
acute Some believe that the small city 
gardener has lost his enthusiasm with the 


first year’s experience and that there will | 
be an abundant supply of seeds this year 
because of a lessening demand, but city 
people were not through harvesting their 
backyard crops before they began to lay 
their plans for bigger and better crops 
this year 

Good seeds are essential to a successful 
garden on the farm, and from what 
we hear they are not over-plentiful. 
Some people are fortunate enough to get 
all the garden stuff they want from a few 
plants, but this is the exception on the! 
farm. The farm garden seldom gets 
the intensive care that the city garden 
gets because of the piling up of other 
spring work, and additional planting is 
necessary in order to secure plenty of 
produce, 

We usually secure about twenty-five 
percent more garden seed than is needed 
to plant, figuring that five percent will not 





Save on coal bills with 













The old folks who have suffered the ills and bills of old- fashioned heating methods; 


The best recommendation we can give as to the success 
and satisfaction of IDEAL heating is from the old folks 


ARERICAN |DEAL 


warm in the morning and all day and mild at night. Itis 
easily regulated to the weather, eliminates drafts and chill 
spots in the house—easy to take care of—most cleanly heat there 
is—no coal gas or ash dust, no repairs or over-hauling necessary. 


IDEAL heating can be put in any farm cottage or house as a cellar or water 
pressure system is not necessary, and IDEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
are made in every size to fit requirements. 





Our IDEAL Hot Water 
Supply Boilers will supply 
lenty of warm water for 
ome and stock at small 
cost of few dollars tos tucl 


for scaseon. 


sawn AMBRICANRADIATOR COMPANY oegitis?e-» 









IDEAL heating | 






are glad to give their approval to the economy, safety 
and comfort of IDEAL heating 


able heat. 


IDEAL heating means 
big fuel savings 


Careful and scientific burning of the 
low-priced fuel of your locality pro- 
duce saving dividends which soon 
repay first cost. IDEAL Boilers are 
the greatest heat producers and fuel 
savers known. Thousands of farm 
houses equipped with then. 








Get copy of valuable heat- 
ing book free 


We will gladly send you a copy of 
our illustrated and interesting book, 
“Ideal Heating,” which we want 
you to read carefully. Write for it 
today—no obligation to buy. 


IDEAL Boiler 
pots mix the air and 
coal gases as in @ 
modern gas sintie, 
extracting ALL 

beat trom the tuel. 




























that your family en. soye the came comfortafforded to your 
— steck-anabuninnes of pure fresh water at all times, 
You can easily install a water system in your 
and have plenty of water with one 
OULDS 


eVERY SERVICE 















on the farm. They re- 
quire the most depend- 
IDEAL 
heating suits them ex- 
actly, it is sure and safe, 
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germinate, ten percent will be destroyed 
by bugs and worms and ten percent for 
replanting. ~ If any seed is left it is saved 
over to next year, since the germinati 

power of most garden seeds is not lowerec 
much by keeping them another year if 
kept dry. A well tended garden gives a 
greater return per acre than most any 
crop grown on the farm, and a well sup- 
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At Prices That Save You 


Your Big opportunity to save money on seeds. 





plied seed chest of good healthy seed will 
insure & fair start.—J. L. J. 


THE FARM LABOR PROBLEM 
Continued from page 10 
propriate state and other agencies. 

Fifth: The releasing of men for agri- 
vultural purposes, so far as aoaitlin. te 
replacing them with women and by divert- 
ing labor from relatively nonessential 
enterprises are matters which demand 
serious consideration. Conscription of 
ibor for industrial purposes, of course, 
necessarily would present many diffi- 
ulties. Powerful influences are operat- | 
ng, however, to bring about the release 





of labor and capital from less essential | ?2"%" 


enterprises and their diversion into more | 
irgent undertakings. These will become 
nereasingly compelling as the situation 
develops. They will be aided by the grow- 
ing realization on the part of the people 
generally of curtailing expenditures on 
nonessentials and of redirecting labor and 
capital into vital industries. 

Sixth: Steps to see that any able- 
bodied men who are not now doing a full 
and useful day’s work shall be fully and 
regularly employed. This, of course, 
is a matter primarily for consideration by 
state and municipal authorities. 

Seventh: The largest possible produc- 
tion and fullest use of farm labor-saving 
machine The Department has actively 
interes itself in securing priority for 
raw materials used in the manufacture of 
farm implements, and also in securin 
favorable consideration at the hands o 
transportation committees to provide 
facilities for moving the materials to the 
manufacturers ws the completed pro- 
ducts from the manufacturers to the dis- 
tributors and also to the farmers. Both 
those dealing with priorities of materials 
and those dealing with priorities of trans- 
portation have evinced a complete will- 
ingness to assist. This is indicated by 
the fact that the priorities committee of 
the War Industries Board gave raw ma- 
terials needed for farm implements a 
position of preference over all articles 
except those urgently required for military 
and naval purposes, and that the trans- 
portation committee took steps to secure 
the prompt movement of the raw ma- 
terials and of the manufactured articles. 
This matter is still receiving the earnest 
attention of the Department with a view 
to see what further action can be taken 
to make certain that an adequate supply 
will be available at reasonable prices. 

If there are any other fruitful and 
practicable lines of effort which will aid 
n the solution of the problem, they should, 
f course, be followed. The Depart- 
ment has been in constant touch not only 
vith representative farmers and farm- 
‘s’ organizations but also has had fre- 
juent contact with the state commis- 
sioners of agriculture and the experts of 
the land-grant colleges. It receives 
nany hundreds of letters daily contain- 
ng all sorts of suggestions from many 
parts of the country. As has been in- 
licated, it has special machinery thru- 
ut the union for the purpose of receiving 
suggestions and furnishing assistance. 

Many plans are eg which are 
itterly impracticable, but any con- 
structive suggestion always has received 
nd will continue to receive the moet care- 
ful consideration. The whole subject, 
nvolving industry as well as agriculture, 





3 being given serious attention by the 
Council of National Defense thru its 


various agencies which are actively at 


By using the index on page three, you can readily locate every advertise- 







Our prices this year are rock bottom—nobody can 
quote lower on genuine quality seeds. Big volume of 
jbusiness—thousands of customers—enlarged, modern 
‘ nen —connecion wile biggest producers--enable "5 to 
pin very sr margin o efit--we offer Farm , 
leid and Ger: en Seeds at ‘anheard of iees for this season 
~ -“prices lower than ordinary who’ prices on many 
seeds. Save on now--doo't miss this 
eet ee 
Les! . guaranteed « 2 get our prices be- 
fore you buy. 






















Tested in Our Own 
>= Laboratory 


SSS All seeds shipped are 










. . Accurately tested 
Our big testing and clean- ; LS : 
ing plant our wtornce tact SS Feat 
ties, largest in Lowa, our big \ “= > shipped and are 
capital, _—— us to buy . SSS cold subject to 
om. oe are gyourown or U.&. 
. Government 










Money Back Guarantee 


You take no chances when you 
buy Berry Seeds. Everything 
guaranteed up to sample or better. 
Test your seed when it arrives or 
have it tested. If not sntix- 
factory, return it and get your 
money. 


Send For Catalog 
Today. It’s a big book, «a 
regular Planting Guide. 
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bt 5s You Get Completes 
qe Price Lists And Samplest 
“ FREE 
LINE PTL PH 


Get 100% Efficiency 
From Your Feed : 


At present prices you cannot afford to waste a pound offeed, But you 
are wasting it—losing good dollars—if your horses, mules, cattle, sheep 
and swine are not divesting it perfectly because of poor condition. 

Make your live stock get the full benefit of everything they eat by using 


Pratts Animal Regulator 


America’s original Stock Tonic and Conditioner. It corrects common live stock troubles 
in a natural way. the appetite—assists digestion and assimilation—regulates 
the bowels—tones up the whole system—makes rich, red blood—assures 100% feed 
efficiency—prevcats loss and swells profits. 

Begin using Pratts today, A thorough trial costs you nothing if results are not all 
we claim, 





A. A. BERRY SEED Co. 










Our dealer in your town has instructions to supp!y you with Pratts Prepa- 
tee— 







rations under our square-deal guaran’ ‘Your money back if 
YOU are not satisfied’ —the guarantee that bas stood for 
50 years. 
3 Write for 64 page Stock Book— FREE, 






PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Makers of Pratts Poultry Regulator and Remedies 
Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 










work along many lines to formulate con- 
structive plans. 





ment on every subject in which you are interested or wish information. 
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MORE FRUIT FROM HOME ORCHARDS 


A Source From Which Much Food Can Come 





T this time when the very life of the nation depends 
upon the production of food, the home orchards must 


not be overlooked. In these small orchards, varying 
from a few trees to five or more acres, there is the possibility 
of millions of bushels of fruit next ygar. No other one kind 
of food crop produced in the Middle West can be so easily 
doubled as the apple crop and practically the same applies 
to the other fruits. 

Millions of the fruit trees of mature and bearing size and 
age, which ordinarily produce no food of value, can be made 
to yield profitable crops for the owner and help to meet: the 
world need for food. All that is necessary to transform millions 
of fruit trees from breeding places and feeders of insects and 
plant diseases into profitable producers is a meager amount of 
labor and expense. 

The trees occupy the ground and, if they are not made to 
produce, valuable acres will be idle at a time when food is 
needed from every acre. The fact that the home orchards can 
respond to the need for food next year is a great. advantage. 
It will require two or more years to make an appreciable in- 
crease in the production of many kinds of food. Rot so, with 
the fruit crop. This crop can be doubled next year in states 
where the principal part of the crop comes from home orchards. 

The satisfaction of helping to supply food when food is 
searce is not all that the owner of trees will get for his labor and 
expense in caring for them. There is ample evidence that 
the profit side of his account will receive a satisfactory entry 
from the proceeding. 

Records were kept from fourteen orchards in eleven Iowa 
counties. They included 3,846 trees and showed that spray- 
ing increased the value of that number of trees a total of 
$21,306, compared with their value if they had not been 
sprayed. The value of the fruit from the sprayed trees aver- 
ers $5 more per tree than from trees under similar condi- 
tions that were not sprayed. Both yield and quality were bet- 
ter, as is always the case. The average for sprayed trees was 
5.76 bushels which sold for $1.25 a bushel. The average for 
trees not sprayed was 1.29 bushels and it was worth but 50 
cents a bushel. 

A Promising Investment 

If a small amount of labor and a few cents’ worth of material 
will increase the value of nearly four thousand trees an aver- 
age of $5.50 per tree, there can be little doubt that similar 
treatment will result in similar results in your own orchard un- 
them free from disease and insects. 

So much for the income side of the account. Let us take a 
glance at the record of expenditure on these 3,846 trees. Some 
of the trees were sprayed four times and some of them received 
The average cost per tree for spraying four 
times was 41 cents. Of this amount 17 cents was for labor and 
24 cents for material. For three sprays, which in most cases 
is fairly satisfactory, the total cost was 31 cents per tree, the 
labor amounting to 12 cents and the material 19 cents. 

These resulis are not mere estimates. They are the actual 
records obtained from a large number of trees, the average of 
which are not far different from trees in your own orchard. 
Even if the cost was twice as great for spraying your trees and 
the increase in value of fruit only half as aie it would be a 
profitable investment. 

It may be urged that labor is scarce and that there will not be 
time to give the fruit trees the care they require and at the same 
time grow more of the field crops and livestock. Before ar- 


but three sprays. 


riving at such a conclusion consider that much of the care of 
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fruit trees can be given at a time when nothing can be done 
with other crops. The pruning can be done and one spray can 
be applied during the winter months. If the trees are in need 
of cultivation, the orchard can be plowed and planted to a crop 
which requires cultivation. As you cultivate thé crop you will 
also cultivate the trees. 

The question of providing a pump and the n spray 
an - may appear as po tek of a problem to the man 
who only has a few trees. It need not be a difficult problem 
to arrange if it is given attention in advance of the time that 
the spray is to be applied. So far as the pump is concerned, 
two methods are open to the man with a few trees, either of 
which are satisfactory. He can purchase a small machine 
which will prove a good investment when used only for the 
work on his own farm, or he can combine with a number of his 
neighbors in the purchase of a larger machine which will do 
the work for all off hens, 

Outfits of Many Kinds 

There are on the market various t and sizes of small 
spray pumps which do good work and which can be obtained 
for a small outlay of money. The spraying of fruit trees is 
but one of the many uses which can be made of such a machine 
on practically every farm. Currants and other small fruits 
eng | need spraying to rid the bushes of insects or fungous 
disease. It is almost always necessary to apply poison to potato 
vines one or more times to protect them against the ravages of 
bugs, and in some seasons or some sections spraying to prevent 
blight is very important. The same equipment that is used in 
spraying fruit trees can be used suc ully in spraying po- 
tatoes or other plants. 

Nor is the spraying of trees and plants the only kind of spray- 
ing that can be done with profit. Chicken houses, hog houses, 
stalls and stables must be given a dose of insecticide or disin- 
fectant at rather frequent intervals if they are to be kept sani- 
tary and there is no better way to thoroly disinfect a building 
than_by spraying the inside with a spray pump. 

To do a thoro - of spraying with a small pump requires 
more time and labor an spall takes a little more of the 
spray mixture than is necessary when a large agp is used. 
It is possible to do very thoro work with the smaller equipment 
and the fact that he cannot arrange for the use of a large ma- 
chine should not prevent anyone from spraying his trees. It is 
possible to develop greater pressure with the machines of suffi- 
cient size to be equipped with mechanical power, but it is also 
possible to develop sufficient pressure with a hand machine to 
administer a very satisfactory spray. A power outfit is, of 
course, a labor-saving investment for the man who has work 
enough for it to make it profitable. 

Owners of small home orchards can combine in the pur- 
chase of a power outfit and thereby furnish sufficient work 
to make the investment a paying one. When such an arrange- 
ment is attempted, one important fact must be borne in mind. 
It is absolutely essential that two or three of the sprayings 
be made at just the right time. The proper time does not 
usually extend for more than about a week or ten days in a 
community and unless the spray is applied within that period 
it is waste of labor and material to put it on at all. Care must 
be taken that there are not so many owners interested in one 
outfit that it will not be possible to apply the spray to all of 
their orchards within the time that it will be effective. The 
number of trees which can be safely taken care of by one out- 
fit will necessarily depend upon the size of the outfit and the 
territory over which the several orchards are scattered. The 
manufacturers of spraying machinery can be relied upon.to 
give accurate’ information regarding the number of trees that 
can be properly sprayed with the dif- [Continued on page 59 
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Direct @me% 
from the GrOWEP=>> 
to the Planter ~ 


Are of highest quality. They are tested reliable 
seeds for all soils and all climates. For nearly 50 years we have supplied thousands of satis- 
fied customers. Every dollar’s worth of seed sold by us is absolutely dependable. When you 
plant Buckbee’s ‘‘Full of Life’ Seeds you insure a mammoth yield of Bumper Crops. We grow 
tons of high-class specialties in vegetable, flower and field seeds every year. Our seed farms cover 
hundreds of acres; and our immense ware houses are thoroughly systemized, fully stocked in every 
variety and capable of filling 7,000 orders daily. All ordinary shipments are made to any part of the 
country on the same day that orders are received. 


Buckbee’s “‘Full of Life” Vegetable Seeds 


Produce big crops and never disappoint. We offer rare and choice varieties, some of which 
cannot be had elsewhere. Many of our highclass specialties are world beating Prize 
Winners at all County and State Fairs. 


BUCKBEE’S BUMPER CROP COLLECTION 


Made to Build New Business 


RADISH, Earliest of All (worth 15c) ONION, Golden West (worth 15c) ‘ 
CABBAGE, Perfection (worth 25c) TOMATO, Everbearing (worth 15c) ‘eer 
LETTUCE, Sensation (worth 15c) BEET, Red King, (worth 15c) L (| 

1 ive 1 be is 

Send Only 10 cents ation extiner"sith’ cae Big isis Catslog, BUEKBEE'S StE0 AND PLANT r ; 
i i 


GUIDE, of 180 pages, profusely illustrated, full of practical and usable informa- 
tion, all indexed for handy reference, and listing all of our many quality-yielding varieties. 


You can help us by ordering early—the demand will be large, as everybody is planting a garden this year. 


A Few Specialties for Gardeners and Planters 


Buc *s New Race Horse Cabbage. Earliest in cultivation. B "s New wr | Banquet Tomato. Large scarlet fruit. 

B bee’s Champion Stock Carrot. One of the heaviest bee's “Full Life’’ Flower seeds produce beautiful, 
yielders. grant flowers all summer until frost. 

Buckbee’s “Full of Life” Celery. Grown by the most success- Buckbee’s New Varieties of Sweet Corn, Onion, Parsnip, 
ful celery growers. Radish, Squash, Tomato, Turnip, Cauliflower, Egg Plant 

Buckbee’s Ice Drumhead Lettuce. Long Keeper. and Pepper as well as all other vegetables are fully described in 

Buckbee’s Lightning Express Peas. One of the earliest and best. our big 1918 Catalog. 


Write Today for Our New 1918 Seed Guide 


One of the best, biggest and most instructive Seed and Plant Books published. Fully describes all of our 
leading specialties as well as every other popular variety of vegetable, flower, field seeds, plants and bulbs. 
4 Tells when to plant and how pee Bumper Crops. A Free copy of this big book is ready for you 
A 


now. Send for it ONCE. H. Ww. BUCKBEE 


Rockford Seed Farms 


Farm 1008 
Rockford, Illinois 








Buckbee’s Tepary Beans. Sure cropper on all soils. bee’s Earliest of All Beets. Rich dark blood red. i 
*\ 











A NEW ERA IN SPRAYING 


With the rapidly increasing market for 
garden and orchard products, better 
prices, higher costs of production making 
necessary increased yields and better qual- 
ity, and with the introduction of more 
effective spraying compounds and ap- 
paratus, the past few years have ushered 
in a new era of spraying. Crops are being 
sprayed several times that were not con- 
sidered as among those to be benefited 
several years ago. Preparations that are 
handy, easily applied and very effective 
are being manufactured and placed on 
the market thruout the country, state 
laws and expert assistance from state and 
federal experts have promoted the com- 
mendable practice, and results have more 
than justified the nation-wide attention 
being given the subject. The farmer, the 
gardener and the orchardist who does not 





spray is rapidly losing out in competition 
with his neighbors. In fact, in many 
sections of the country, it is impossible to 
succeed without spraying so keen is the 
demand for sprayed fruit. 

A drastic example of the necessity of | 
spraying is given in the Ohio Experiment | 
Station Bulletin 301, issued in July, 1916. 
It tells of the revival of orcharding in the 
hilly sections of Ohio where the industry 
had been practically lost on account of 
the lack of attention given to spraying 
and to soil fertility. The region in south- 
eastern Ohio that had been noted a gen- 
eration ago for the heavy production of 
excellent apples was no longer succeeding | 
in this once thriving and profitable in- 
dustry. On hill and in valley, hundreds 
of neglected, tho not generally unsightly | 
or unhealthy apple trees, varying in age 
from twelve to fifty years or more, were 
prolific in blossoms and rich in spring- 
time promises, only to be sterile and un- | 
productive later 

Chief among the problems that had to 
be solved was the grevious scourge of | 
insect pests and fungus disease to which 
trees and fruits are subject. Their de-| 
structive forces were altogether unrecog- 
nized and uncombated, and the ever in- 
creasing havoc wrought by them was sup- 
post d to be d ie to late spring crops, cold 
winds and rain, river fogs and even smok« 
from river steamboats. There were also 
those who believed that the climate of | 
southeastern Ohio, at first so favorable to 
fruit-crowing, h id changed and that it 

s no logger possible to count orchard-| 
ing as a profitable industry. 

Marvelous were the results to the 
farmers who were inclined.to smile at the 
idea of three applications of spraying 
liquids to their trees as a remedy for their 
ill-fortune in being engaged in fruit grow- 
ing. Sound, perfect, beautiful apples were 
secured in generous abundance where | 
spraying was practiced, while the results 
in the other orchards were as unsuccessful 
as before. Naturally spraying was only | 
a partial remedy, for the orchards had 

en neglected and starved; mulching and | 

iltivating were unknown, and pruning 
ttempted, but the results of the 
troduction of the proper methods, which 
clude spraying among the chief opera- | 
have been to establish again a profit- | 
stry. ‘The financial income from 

in Washington county alone 
rs h : been $415,000, and the 
from apples in the entire region 
ts to more than a million dollars 
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Disston Croeo-Cut Saws 
SaveTimeand Strength 


The ease and speed with which you do a 
day’s sawing depend on your saw. 

Quality of steel is essential. Added to this 
there must be the most intelligent and pains- 
taking workmanship. The saw must clear 
easily, yet it must be stiff enough to stand up 
in the cut. This result is obtained by taper- 
grinding, the saw being from two to six gauges 
thinner on the back than on the cutting edge. 
The teeth must be set uniformly. . The rakers 
must be just long enough to do their work 
without leaving “whiskers” on the planings 
and not so long as to impede the work of the 
cutting teeth. Ease of cutting is possible only 
when the difference in the length of rakers 
and cutting teeth—which varies, in different 
patterns of saws, from between 1/02 to 1/100 
of an inch—is mathematically correct. 


Every one of these qualities is found in 
Disston cross-cut saws. They are made of 
Disston crucible steel by workmen who have 
77 years of Disston traditions behind them. 
Disston experience has developed patterns 
of these saws adapted to every wood, every 
size of tree, every part of the world. One of 
these patterns is intended for the very work 
YOU want a saw to do. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 
“ Disston Saws and Tools for the Farm,” and 
for booklet showing some of the different 
patterns of Disston cross-cut saws. Address 
Henry Disston & Sons, Incorporated 
Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 
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Increase your acreage and thereby 
increase your income, 
Clear your stump land cheaply. 
No expense for teams or powder. 
One man with a 
can outpull 16 horses. Works by leverage—same principle as ’ 
a jack. 100 Ibs. pull on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the (“> 
stump. Made of the finest steel—guaranteed against fe 
es breakage. Endorsed by U. S. Government experts. 





HAND POWER. 


I Turn stump land into Money 


St 
eV duller 














Write today for 
epecial offer and free 
booklet on 
Land Clearing 





Works eqally well on hillsides 
and marshes where borses “ 
cannot operate me 
WALTER J. FITZPATRICK — <- *° 
Bex390 162 Fifth St., San F: isco, Cal..« & 











~The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years 








of work and study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated 


by experts in their various lines. 





It will pay you to study them. 
| The advertisements are guaranteed. 
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trolled by diligent spraying. Among the 
fungus diseases on outdoor fruit may be 
mentioned the apple and pear scab, brown 
rot in apples, plums and cherries, canker 
and powdery mildew of the apple, leaf 
blight and shot-hold fungus in plums, leaf 
spot in currants, mildew in gooseberries, | 
rust and cane-spot in raspberric s, and leaf 
blight in strawberries. However, this is 
only a partial list, hnd the man who de- 
sires to make his business Succe ssful must 
study and investigate the spraying needs 
of his crops.—D. ©, M., Ohio. 
WINTER ORCHARD WORK 

There are fifty-two days in the year we 
must not prune fruit trees—Sundays. 
Any other time, especially during winter 
and spring, when it is comfortable enough 
to perch in a fruit tree, pruning can be 
done. Of course, theory tells us when the 
sap is flowing freely, the wound will heal 
quicker, but practice now tells us to do 
things when we can, 

Excessive pruning will result in-certain 
limbs dying, resembling sunscald in many 
instances. Watershoots are usually 
yruned out, yet an occasional one must 
- left for a branch for future fruiting. 

I like a small swivel saw better than 
clippers, yet the latter are the most rapid. 
Once or twice we neglected hauling out 
the clippings and brush, and when we 
sprayed it become an intolerable nuisance; 
hanging onto the hose almost continually. 

No cultivation can be done in winter, 
but manure or mulching material can be 
hauled and distributed during very cold 
weather. tabbits get an occasional 
tree which we have neglected, or from 
which the protector has become dis- | 
located, these we proceed to mound up| 
with earth or smear over with grafting 
wax, 

The dormant spraying would hardly 
be considered a winter job, yet in many 
instances it is done during the milder | 
days of latter winter, somewhat facilitat- 
ing the rush of spring work. Dead trees 
and dead limbs had just as well be gotten 
out of the way during the leisure months. 
All things considered it is important, and 
especially this season, to get the orchard 
work done, before the spring rush comes, 
as the majority of us carry orcharding 
on the side to general farming and stock 
raising anyhow.—©. R. A. 





AN ORCHARD FOR EVERY FARM 

A small home orchard of three or four 
well chosen and staple varieties of fruit 
will produce more for the land it occupies 
than any other type of crop, weshial of 
course that it receives pes attention. 
The trouble with most farm orchards lies 
in the fact that they contain only one 
poorly chosen variety or a number of 
unusual varieties not adapted to the 
neighborhood and consequently not pro- 
ductive. The trees are set out and then 
in the rush of the other work are allowed 
to shift for themselves, and blamed 
when they do not produce big returns. 
Give the orchard as much care as you 
would the same amount of space devoted 
to your field crops and it will not be 
found wanting at harvest time. 

The little family orchard has other 
advantages not generally credited to it. 
It gives a background to the farm build- 
ings and sets them off in such a way as to 
greatly add to the attractiveness of the 
place to the passerby. It takes away the 
desolateness so characteristic of a farm- 
stead without trees. If placed with that 
in mind it will protect the buildings and 
yards from winds. The poultry, and at 
times the pigs, will find the trees a valu- 
able shade center or protection from 
storms. As a green paddock for the 
calves and colts it has no superior and is 
close at hand so they can be given fre- 
quent attention. It is an attraction for 
birds and your garden and fields will be 
freed from insect pests. No farm can af- 
ford to be without an orchard. 
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Do More Work with Less Men 


and Less Horses 


ESS men and less horses are available for the farm than 
ever before. Wages for farm help and feed for farm 
horses are the highest in all time. Yet the farmer is ex- 

pected to produce more food than ever before. 


“Doing the Impossible” is easy for the Huber Light Four. 
Does the work of 4 men and 12 horses. Plows an acre an 
hour. Light—works on a seed-bed without packing the 
ground. Strong—runs all farm machinery, pulls stumps, 
hauls loads and multiplies the 
production of your men in most 
places where horses are now 
needed. Econo mical—saves 
moncy in every farm operation 
requiring power. 





In the 5,000 pound class. 12 h.p. at the } 


draw-bar, 25 h. p. at the belt. 4-Cylinder 
Waukesha Motor. Hyatt Roller Bearings. 
Burns gasoline, kerosene or distillate. 
Easily pulis three i-inch bottoms sets | 
inches deep. Center draft. Road speed 
256 to # miles per hour. 


“Doing the Impossible’ is a 
Huber folder that tells how to 
do more work with less men 
and less horses. It is free on 
request. Send for it. 


The Huber Mfg. Co. 





422 Center St., Marion, Ohio 








HERE is one for you—one of 85,000—and it’s chockfull of informa- 
tion about berry plants—when to plant them, how to grow them, how 
to care for them, how to make a success of the berry business—all 
plainly told by one who knows, backed by thirty years’ experience. This 
instructive Fruit Growers’ Guide tells you how to get big crops from stan- 
dard varieties and everbearing Strawberries, Raspberries, Currants and Grape 
Plants. All Baldwin plants are produced from new rich soil, free from in- 
sects or diseases, well rooted, hardy and vigorous, making sure that you can 
start right. It shows a most complete line of small fruit plants to be secured 


anywhere. All supported by 


Our Money Back Guarantee 


All true to name, all free from diseases, all northern grown. ‘They are 
large heavily rooted, sure growers, because grown on new fertile ground. 
The kind that produces profits—big profits—quickly. We grow them by 
the million, under a process that provides the greatest care to all. The same 
attention, the same cultivation, that you would give to a nice little garden of 
but a few plants. We want you to get the Big Baldwin Berry Book now 
and your order in early while we are well stocked. Have had a most 
excellent growing season. The demand is going fo be heavy. You will run 
no danger and there will be no delay. We can save you money. We will 
please you, or we will pay you back. We want you as one of our satisfied 
customers. You need the profit—the world needs the fruit. Do your 
patriotic duty, Send for Baldwin’s Berry Book. Write to-night. 


O. A. D. BALDWIN 


R, R.22, Bridgman, Michigan. 
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Successful Farming stands squarely back of every advertisement it carries. 


Read them, 





GOOD EVERGREEN EFFECTS 


Spoils Your Windbreak 


Improper Pruning 
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idred percent efficiency. 

ve correct pruning of evergreens ap- 
lies both to individual specimens which 
used for ornamental purposes and to 
which are used for utility 
purposes. There nothing handsomer 
than a beautiful specimen evergreen 
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particularly in winter when the ground 
is covered with snow This beauty, is, 
however, almost entirely sacrificed when 
the tree is mutilated and the lower half of 
the trunk left bare varieties of 
evergreens have a tends ney to lose some 
of their fol 
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Evergreens Save Expense 
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from $200 to $1,000 a} 
year on most any farm. Money could} 
hardby be invested in a way that would | 
bring larger returns than money invested | 
in evergreen plantings for windbreak pur- 
poses. And the after all is very 
ull. About $25 to $50 is as much as one | 
uld need to invest in evergreen wind- 
break plantings, if he went the limit. | 
The ornamental specimens are more 
costly if the larger sizes are pure hased so 
that immediate landscape are 
ured Small trees, one to two feet in| 
height, are not expensive even in the} 
mental specimen ch cedars, | 
junipers, Colorado blue spruce, ete. 
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Increase Farm Value 

reali that a farm will sell 
and will bring a much 
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one 


green windbreaks. If there are orna- 
mental specimens of evergreens around 
home acre the value will be still more 
increased. Nearly everyone knows of in- 
stances where rundown farms were pur- 
chased, the buildings painted up, the | 
fences repaired and things in general 
made spick and span, and after a few} 
months or at most a year or so later the 
farm resold at an advance of $10 to $25 | 
an acre. Evergreen plantings will add 
the same increase in value to any farm. | 
They will add to the price at which the 


farm could be sold out of all proportion 
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| ago or even at the present time if ordinary 


» lawn either in winter or summer but | fifteen years of-growth to amount to very 
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ind branches when they | 


to the cost of the evergreens. 

A good many people neglect to set out | 
evergreen windbreaks or ornamentals be- 
cause they believe a number of years) 
must elapse before the evergreens are of 
any value. The average person thinks 
that an evergreen windbreak requires 


much. This is entirely wrong. It might 
have been more nearly the truth years 





untransplanted seedlings were used. But | 
the evergreen nurseryman of today root | 
and transplants his seedlings | 
several years before offering them for sale. | 
He produces a large growth of roots and a 
stalky little trunk and has, in fact, a tree 
that has its growing ability intensified 
and multiplied by several years of cultiva- 
tion. Such a tree, when properly planted 
in a permanent place and given a little 
attention in extra watering and a little 
cultivation the first season to get it well 
established, will make surprising growth. | 
In three years’ time it will begin to have 
considerable value windbreak, at 
least for poultry and smaller stock. In 
six or seven years time a row of such 
trees will have attained height of 
eight or ten feet and will present a| 
veritable wall of green After that the 
ner should restrict their height some- | 

preserve the density and 
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300.000 


Ford Owners 
Recommend it to You 


VER 300,000 Ford cars are running today on Hassler 

Shock Absorbers. Over 300,000 Ford owners say th 

they would not sell the Hassler at any price if they could 
not replace their present sets. With such testimony before 
you, doesn't it seem that you ought to investigate the 


For 
Ford 
Cars 


and find out what it would mean to you, your family and 
your Ford? 

The Hassler has achieved phenomenal success where scores 
of contrivances designed for the same purpose have failed tx 
cause the Hassler actually does the three things a shock al 
sorber should do. It absorbs jolts and jars and provides a 

springy action. It preveats rebound. It eliminates 
A along with this greater comfort goes in 
.ced up-keep and quite a saving in 
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PATENTEO 


ec tire mileage, red: 
asoline. 
10 DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER 

Write teday for FREE TRIAL BLANK and we will have a set 
of Massiers put on your Ferd without a cent of expense to 
you. Try them ten days. Then, if you are willing te do 
without them, they will be taken off without charge. , 
ride without Hasslers simply because someone discourages 
you from trying them. Accopt this offer and see for yoursel!. 


EVERGREENSS, 


= 38 Hardy Tested Varieties 
Beét for windbreaks, hedges and lawn 
planting. Protect buildin , crops, stock, 
gardens and orchards. l’s Evergreens 
are Nursery grown a hardy every- 
where. From $1 to $10 per 
Hill’s Evergreen book ‘and 50C 50 Great Bargain sheet se uae 
mae Write today. Worid’s largest growers. Est.1 
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“Evergreen Specialists 








~ Make Crops Pay 
There’sa Brown's Auto-Spray that will 
suit you. 40 styles—hand, traction and 
power. All have non-clc ‘nozzies--save 
endless trouble. Used by Experiment 





Holsinger Bros.-_ 


—NURSERY CO. 


EXTENSIVE GROWERS OF GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
No Agents. Full information about all kinds 
of Small Fruit Plants, Flowering Shrubs, 
Roses, Garden Roots, Forest Tree Seedlings, 
ete., at money saving prices, in our Free 
Catalog. Write for it t« , 
Box 119, Rosedale, Kansas 


wee ae PRICES 
TO NTERS. 

Freight or Parcel Post. 
Pear. Plum, Cherry, Small Fruits, Strawberries, Vines, 
Nuts. ete. GENUINE HALE BUDDED from bearing J. H 
HALE TREES.Geauine Delicious Apples. Catalog FREE 
TENN. NURSERY CO.. Box 58. Cleveland. Tenn 


_Free Catalog in colors explains 


how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Road 
Wagons, also steel or wood wheels jw at 
any running 

gear. Send for 

it today. 


Electric Wheel Co. 
50 tm St. Quincy, 11. 


Trees — Reses— Vines 


in small or large lots at half agents’ 

prices. Catalog and Green's Fruit 

Book—FREE. Green's Nursery Co. 
2 Wall 8t., Rochester, N. Y¥. 
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mall or Large Lets by Express, 











It pays to answer the advertisements 
in Successful Farming 




















moved and their places given to young 
evergreens which may thereafter receive 
proper treatment. There is not much use 
in satin. the ground occupied by trees 
which have been ruined. They are of 
little value themselves and they keep the 
owner from replanting the ground with 
perfect specimens of “‘always-green”’ beaue 
ties. 

There is no farm family but what dur- 
ing the cold weather of winter would 
very greatly appreciate an ideal plant- 
ing of evergreens around the home acre. 
It may be in order to suggest at the same 
time that it is not well to go to extremes, 
There should be a limit to the planting 
of evergreens in order to preserve the 
proper balance around the home place. 
There is room for a great many trees which 
shed their leaves when frost comes and 
there must be room for fruit trees. The 
evergreens by the way, make a good 
protection for the fruit trees and the 
yerennial garden plants and for small 
fruite, Their protection is effective against 
summer drought as well as winter cold. 

Certain it is that the farm owner whose 
home acre is more or less barren is not 
fair either to his family or himself if he 
continues to neglect to plant trees and 
shrubs and windbreaks. The farm home 
of all places can be made beautiful and 
pleasant. There is plenty of room and 
all that is required is a few trees and a 
little attention. 

If you have a boy going to France try 
and have the place look better to him 
when he gets back so he'll want to stay. 
A good evergreen planting will help.— 
. 5... 


PLAN FOR BEST GARDEN 


Here on. this farm we are now tasting 
the results of a last summer’s experiment, 
and the taste is so good we are wishing 
the work had been done on a scale at 
least five times greater than it was. The 
experiment was a home canner, and the 
taste we are getting now comes from the 
fruit and vegetables canned by it. Don’t 
say you have canned fruit and vege- 
tables for years, for you have not unless 
you have canned by the ‘cold pack” or 
modern canning method, for the old 
style way of canning, even if it was 
mother’s or grandmother’s way, does not 
begin to compare with this way of pre- 
serving the flavor and freshness of any 
fruit or vegetable canned by it. 

Because every vegetable canned by the 
“cold pack”’ method is so near like the 
fresh article. just brought in from the 
garden, no matter if it has been canned for 
a month or a year, we are planning on 
doubling the size of our garden sc there 
will be enough for winter as well as sum- 
mer. Peas, beans and tomatoes are es- 
pecially like the fresh article canned by 


this process. Our usual size of garden did | 


not provide many extra for canning. 
Besides, the cold pack process was some- 
thing new to us and we were not sure of its 
result. With the peas, beans, tomatoes 
and other vegetables now coming out of 
the cans having the same fresh flavor they 
had as they were brought from the garden, 
there is no longer a doubt as to the size of 
our this year’s garden. 


The high cost of living that we now 
not only hear so much about but know so 
much about, can be wonderfully reduced 
by a good garden. It is surprising how 
little there is to buy, even for a family of 
young, healthy children, when the garden 
begins to yield its crop. Now, with any of 
the home canning outfits, it is possible to 
preserve in cans the original flavor and 
freshness of any vegetable that grows, so 
instead of planting a garden for the sum- 
mer we shall plant large enough for the 
summer and the winter, too. While 
every vegetable can be canned with suc- 
cess, peas, beans and tomatoes are the 
stand-bys, and we shall double our 
planting of these.—H. G. 
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& trees That Crow 


Noriskon yourpart. I take the chance. Youpay half cash 
with your order. That pays only for handling and shipping— 

(no profit). The other half stays in your pocket until end of 
first growing season, Oct. Ist. Thea deduct full price for all 
trees that died. You are the judge---the jury. You decide. 
This special offer is on my four-times root-pruned and four- 
times transplanted windbreak evergreens. I make it because I 
‘want a windbreak in your neighborhood, the kind you will be 
Proud of and the kind that will be an advertisement for my Nurs- 
. That is why I can afford to take all the chances on these 
vy rooted, symmetrical, four-times transplanted windbreak ever- 
greens, the best lot in the United States. 


If you need a windbreak, this is your chance to protect your cat- 
tle, shelter your home and improve your place. Send for catalog 
and prices on my complete line of nursery stock before you buy, 
and save about half of what you pay to agents. 
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Everbearing. A delicious, 
for table use a 
aranteed to bear yearor your 
money back. Gusranteed to continue 
bearing from Spring to Frost. Try 
Thousands planted them last season 
report wonderful crops. A great bargain 
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100 ssc. 1 sees 


One of my customer-making offers. REE 
Sym 100 sturdy evergreen seedlings--hard Don’t buy anything from 
--well rooted and guaranteed to reac! anyone until you first get 
you alive and in growing condition. I ff (P* onene Rte 5 
don’t expect to make any money on Bijty it guarantees will 
this offer--1 do hope to make a host of Fimake you a Ferrie cus- 
friends and customers. These seed- tomer for life and the 
lings would be cheap at $3.60. Atmy J ™money it saves you. will 
price of $1.50, all cash with order, you 9 PPS". "Ti, fice” peauti. 
can’t =~ to el abo, up. My com- fully itestreted in eglore 
catalog will show you m larger and everything exactly as 
rees at equally low celecs. Write §j described. 


EARL FERRIS NURSERY COMPANY 


20° Bridge Street HAMPTON, IOWA 















8 Hardy Phiox, 1 Golden Glow, 1 
Yueca and 12 Gladioli Bulbs a combt- 
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Our Special Price Onty $1.98 
Combinalion Fruit Bargain 


These 10 fruit trees al! three years 
th, all hardy, North 
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* Regis Bverbearing it 
Agents get $10.00 for this 
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Prof. Hansen’s Hybrid Plums are the hardiest and 
Z7 most delicious plums grown. They thrive excellently in all 
climates and are very quick producers, bearing fruit in two 
4 years, Get this fine Bergain Collection and get started rais- 
ing Hansen Plums. They are money makers and at this price 
"\ are a wonderful buy. 
VARIETIES HANSEN J 
70 HYBRID PLUMS ONLY $328 
Send your order in right away—I willship them 
any time you say. My big 1918 Catalog of seed 
and nurstry bargains free on request. 
D. B. GURNEY, Pres., 


Send for Gurney Seed &NurseryCo., 


Catalog 795 Gurney Square, Yankton, &. 0. ' 
(ae neeaeREEeE: & ff | 
The Garden is Half the Living—®* 3 =" 


right kind of a n.—And you can't raise a good garden without 
seeds to start with. —lowa grown seeds are the best in the world ae “ 
the kind for you to plant, and Pield’s is the place to get them. 
Write For Garden and Seed Book and Sense, Free 

Our Seed Book tells you.the real truth about the seeds, and gives you 
common sense instructions about gardening. And Seed Sense is the 
dandiest little 1D paper you ever saw. e send it free to our cus- 
tomers. Get these books, and raise a big garden and beat the “High 
Cost of Living."’ We will them free. 

HENRY FIELD SEED CO., Box 47, Shenandoah, Iowa. 


When you read an ad in Successful Farming you know that you 
can safely buy the article advertised because Successful Farming 
guarantees the honesty of the advertiser. By using the index 

















































on page three you can readily locate every advertisement. 
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FRUIT-FOG 


~SPRAYERS 


Last year thousands of dollars 
4 added to fruit profits by Fruit-Fog! 


; 
were 
No 





greater success for controlling aff pests 
and fungus diseases which destroy your 
fruit, has ever been perfected! 


the finest known form of 


pr ad by the bigh pressure oe a 
Fruit. Fog Spraye Reing superfine, it stamps 
at the mill fons of hic iden germs and eggs which 
arse yw -pressure spray can reach. 


“OVER 50 STYLES 


We make wer 60 strice of arore Ser alt kinds 
f spraying . and « full line « 
: et Write at or 4 ou 
Manual. one of t 
complete gu 4 ever 
written, and beautiful 
“page catalog of 
Hayes Fruit . 
Sprayers. Roth book 
sent free and post- 
pald upon request. 
MAYES PUMP @& 
as a a 9 
Galva, til. 
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nourishing food—to say nothing of the | ——— ~~ am 
real delight the children get out of the} Sonderegger Nurseries use 
. ; 33 Court Street Beatrice : 
popping itself, entitles it to at least a} a 
stnall plot on every farm ‘| 5 d Th f 
Last spring our little boy, seven years ree’s dn : ee 5 at row 
|old, took a notion he wanted to plant| 2: > 


some pop corn. 
| patch of ground, 
lat that. 





STRAWBERRIES: 


ALL SUMMER LONG! 


Get them from your owa perten from June until 
heavy frosts of fall Absolutely the best thing in 
the strawberry line that was ever produced Our 
plaots are of the best quality, pure stock and true 
to name. I am the largest grower in the west of 


Everbearing Strawberry Plants | 


|genuine pride our little boy 


My Plants are guaranteed to give satisfaction 
Ijaiso grow a large supply of other small fruit plants. 
Our catalogue is different from any you ever read. 
Ite free. WRITE TODAY 


F. W. DIXON, Box 51, HOLTON, KANSAS 


b 100 PLANTS $1.25 








ONLY 


100 Americus Superb or P rO- 
B cressive post paid only $1.2 

leo 25 Koellanew eve na he wen 
berries free to every customer, St 
Regis Everbearing Red Rasp. 100 
$1.s atalog full fruit bargains free 
200 Spring plants Strawberries $1.00 











Get Low Prices 
on Berry — 


and 
i ic N 


Ca 


Write for our 
New Albany Box & Basket Co., Box 129 New Albany,Iné, 


Free Cataleg! Shows you how you 


HANDY 
WACON 


Low steel wheels, 
loading and handling easier. 







ean save money by buying direct 
from st Berry Boxe and 
Basket Fa ry in (ie Country. 





make | 
We fur- 


nish Steel Wheels to Gt any axle, to 


wide tires 





carry any lead. Plain or grooved tire. 
Catalogue sent free. 


EMPIRE MFG.CO., Box 357 Quincy, mm 
TREES * CUT PRICES 


War bas proved that we must « 

foods. Grew more fruit. Plant trees ‘War Res 
r agents ” We are cuth 5. all prices 
» and -ship dire ect t 
Send Today- Get 1918 Cut Price List 
(us save percent on your (9 
sha and everereen t 

: ~ od us your name f 
wR*scG "NURSERY COMPANY, 
3982 University Ave., Des Moines, lowa 


Progressives 





aken 








testr uctions 
How to Grow 


re 0 plants My customers get 
pend « estions answered free. Get bene 
nee ae successful grower aed 


ears’ exper 
enive Strawh err 


Progre plants for $2.00 postpaid 
Jay F. EAKER v t 


Nor* wood. towa 





There is sométhing of interest and value to 
every member of the farm family in every is- 


sue of Successful Farming 


| of pop corn to see brought hore. 


ithe wrong way is to set out the plants | 3g5 Progressive 


ls 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


A new but i apple. 
Yellow and red, firm, fine 
Mewes 3 and juicy. mel } 
core good 
ye epeats highly o: 
True Delicious — the ideal ~? 
Trees 15c each, 1 year from graft or 
Large fruit, beautiful dark red, quality 
ee Flavor sweet, slightly touched 
with acid,come out of storage in April perfect. 


Campbell’s Early Grape 


A new variety, vigorous growth, 
very hardy, very early and an 
abundant bearer. Good shipper; 
keeps for weeks after ripening. 
Concord Grapes—2 yr. old No. 1, 
$5.50 per 190. 1 yr. No. 1, $4 per 
100. Garden and flower seeds. 





RAISE POP CORN | f apate. 


Why it that little attention is| 
paid to pop corn growing? This ques-| 
tion is rather difficult to answer, and it| 
becomes even more difficult to answer 
when we stop to remember that it is| 
hardly possible to find a person who does 
not like pop corn. The many ways that 
pop corn may be eaten—not only as a 
delicious tit bit but as a wholesome and 


18 80 


as 














His papa plowed a small | 
and rather thin ground 
A thin coat of manure was ap-| 
plied before plowing. It took just a} 
pound of seed to plant the ental Of 
course our boy was too small to do the| 
cultivating, but he did nearly all the 
planting and kept it fairly well hoed for 
one so young. The grub worms damaged 
the patch considerably, and a severe 
drouth in earing time also had its effects; | 
but even under these unfavorable condi- 
tions there were five good sized shocks 
on the patch. At this writing (November 
1) only one of the shocks carbons husked. 
It made three pecks of ears. It is the rice 
corn, and if there is such a variety as 
mammoth rice this must be if, for I never 
before saw such large, fine ears of rice 
pop corn. Many of the ears are nine 
mcehes long, are well filled and matured. 
It would be hard to describe the look of 
ossessed | 

of pop 


Everbearing 
Strawberry Plants 
$1.25 per 100, Postpaid 


( ‘UARANTEED to fruit 4 to 6 
* menths this year. Varieties, 
Progressive, and Superb, also 
Ideal, Peerless, King, Americus, Francis, at 
slightly higher’ prices. 
Big 20th Century Catalog--FREE 
fully describes our millions of small fruit 
plants and tells how to grow them. Every- 
thing shipped direct to the grower at whole- 
sale price. Send postal for BOOK today. 

If it’s small fruit plants we got 'em. 

E. W. Townsend, Piant Farms 
R.R. 15, Salisbury, Maryland 


The Threshing Problem 


Solve Threshes cow and soy beans 


peas 
from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect combina- 
tion machine. Nothing like it. 
ave been looking for for 20 years." 


a mh machine I 
“It will meet ever 
rector Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 25 free. 
KOGER PEA s BEAN THRESHEFER CO., 
Morristown, Tenn. 


Strawberries 


ox. EVERBEARING AND OTHER KINDS 
(ive He ers for Rasp- 





















when he husked his first shoc 
corn. 

Some persons will tell you that pop 
corn will not pop until it is about a year 
old. This is a great mistake. In less 
than three weeks after husking the above 
mentioned shock, we were popping it 
right along, and no one could ask for bet- 
ter popped corn. To accomplish this 
we shell a few ears, put it in a pan and 
place in the oven when the fire is low, 
always leaving the oven door open to in- 

















hru 
Potatoes, Fees fc for at ae 
Raskets, et ars experience. 
Catalog ‘J Wire today, address 
L. J. Parmer, Box 834 , Pulaski, N. Y. 












sure against scorching. After drying 
thus for half a day or so it is ready to pop. | 
Here are the different ways we -have | STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


And Other Small Fruit 
It is easy to make $300 to $500 per acre on our super- 
lor Michigan grown Piants. They grow sure and fast, 
pop corn treated to a sugar coating which | are big producers. Write today for free Catalog. 
closely resembles “crac kerjack”’ salted | BRIDGMAN NURSERY CO.. Box 1, BRIDGMAN. MICHIGAN 


pop corn, plain pop corn and best of all, “Strawberry Plants That Grow” “Prosressive” 
pop corn with cream and sugar. This, to | Best Fali-Bearer ; Also Standard June sorts, orta, includ- 
my mind, 1s far superior to any of the | ing our new Seedling, “Collins.” Raspberry, Black- 


already used some of this year’s pop 
corn; pop corn balls, pop corn pudding, | 








commercial breakfast foods, either in aa and Grape Plants in Assortment. Catalog Free. 

flavor or food value. . E. WHITTEN’S NURSERIES, Box 8, Bridgman, Mich. 
Almost every day I put pop corn in S be PI ts 

the children’s school lunch box. ed traw ITY | an 


times they bring home some untouched 4900 for $2 * Everbearing at $i. per 
Inc atother prices 


cookies or pie, but I have the first grain | Race 


berries, grapes, everything to plant. Free catalog of bargains 
Write the ALLEGAN NURSERY, Box 202, ALLEGAN. MICH. 





Now let us handicap the Kaiser just a | SALESMEN WANTED ne 
little more by rs aaaang | a nice little buneh of America. Persistent men of character earn large 
pop corn Mrs. ©. 4. G. sommissions paid weekiy. Investigate. Address, 


Feo2 NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


FREE PLANT BOOK tricisot'sineeSsi 


uits. We guarandge ou ardy Northern 





SUCCESS WITH STRAWBERRIES 


On most farms the strawberry can usual- 





ly be more wasily grown than any other Grown Plapts to please an A Wy 
ran Me " 

berry, yet it is the most neglected of all. | <a St tecpt Nereery tee) Male SS done ph 

Most folks seem to think that when WHOLESALE PRICES 

> ‘ > 2e : » ‘ sins . on Strawberry F*lamts. Many other 

they have set out a few plants in some odd varieties and garden roots at reasonable prices. Catalog 


corner of the garden they have done their 
part, and if these few struggling plants 
fail to thrive and bear fruit it is said that 
“this is no country for strawberries” 
There is a right way and a wrong way | 
grow strawberries. Neediess to say | 





Free. Writetodayto A.D.Weston & Co Bridgman.Mich 
Postal will bring coa 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS viens ccs ne 


tared book Tella all about my vigorious stock .Grown best way 

Nevers Pleat Nersery. Merrill. Bich. Bohemian Narseryman 
3,000,000 of them at 

Address, 

_ oo AND 
atwberries 
. Mo. 











Catalog free ¥ 
Box 5. SHOWELL. 


ver bearing 
Pecigreed Nursery 1  oane 


2.50 per 1,000 


to CS. PERDUE. 





and forget about them, expecting them to | ®e. » $1.50. Prepaid 





bear fruit while struggling for existence — Successful Farming ~~ 
mong grass and weeds. The right way,|tisement is guaranteed. Read them. 
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of course, is to cultivate just as you would 
any garden crop, to keep down all grass 
and weeds and to feed the soil so that it in 
turn may feed the strawberry plants. 
Of all fertilizer for the strawberry none’is 
better than the one that is produced 
nearest the strawberry patch, on most 
farms—manure from the chicken house. 
A good time to use it is during the autumn 
months, early enough so it will help pro- 
duce a sturdy, healthy crop of young 
plants. It is the fall crop of plants that 
will produce the next season’s best ber- 
ries altho spring plants do well too. 
Mulching at the proper time and in the 
proper way has a part in making a good 
crop of berries. Coarse manure from 
the horse barn makes the best mulch- 
ing, and November is a good time to 
put it on, some morning when the ground 
1s frozen. Don’t overdo the mulching, 
for you can smother and you can mulch. 
What you wish to do is mulch. 1 find | 
' 
| 
| 





that an amount no greater than is neces- 
sary to prevent too frequent freezing | 
and thawing of the top soil in spring is} 
sufficient, then when real spring weather | 
has come to stay all you need to do is to} 
move it around with a fork used as a/| 
rake—not necessary at all to take it off. | 
Your plants may be a little later than 
some in starting if you leave the mulch 
on, but you often escape having the early 
blossoms killed by the late spring freeze | 


by this way of doing. | 


For the last two seasons I have tried 
raising strawberries by the ridge and ditch 
plan. This means a ridge for the plants 
with a ditch about a foot in width at 
the bottom between each ridge. The 
ditch is kept filled to the level of the 
ridge with a hay mulch. The ridge or 
plant row is about eighteen inches in| 
width and this I let fill up with plants. 
The ditch filled with mulch between each 
row prevents the formation of a solid 
mat, which proves the death of most 
neglected strawberry beds. You cannot 
raise strawberries in a matted bed, for the 
plants soon become so massed there is no 
energy left for producing berries. I like 
the ridge and ditch plan better than any 
other I have tried, for the mulch holds the 
moisture during dry weather, while the 
ditch furnishes ready drainage when there 
is too much rain. It is also much easier 
to pick berries grown by this method. 
Two to three years is long enough to keep 
strawberries on a plot without resetting 
and starting anew. I find it best to have 
two plots, the age and the old. One does 
not “lose out” by planning it in this 
way. for the new is always ready to take 
the place of the old.—H. G. 
TREE-VACCINATION WORTHLESS 

The United States Department of 
Agriculture has made an investigation of 
the merits of a treatment for scale on 
trees which consisted in the insertion of 
capsules in the bark of trees. The pro- 
moters of this method of treatment claimed 
that by inserting a white capsule and a 
brown capsule, containing potassium cyan- 
ide and other substances, in the bark of 
fruit trees, it was possible to kill the scale 
insects on the trees. 

The department tested these capsules on 
fruit trees for several years to determine 
whether their use had any injurious effect 
upon the scale and whether the material 
actually fertilized the trees as asserted by 
its makers. The results of the test showed 
that the capsules did not kill scale and did 
not fertilize the trees, but on the con- 
trary, injured the tree by causing large 
cankers thru which rot and fungi entered. 
The specialists who made the tests and 
also visited many orchards in which trees 
had been treated by this method say that 
they fail to find any reason to believe that 

tassium cyanide and-other substances 
inserted in trees in capsules have any 
value, whatever, in controlling plant pests. 


The advertising columns are instruc- 























SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ONE MAN CAN FARM 
MORE LAND with the 
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MOLINE 


UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 
“It Solves the Farm Help Problem” 


WO million men will 

be gone from the farms 
because of the war. Yet 
production of food must be 
increased. There is only one 
way—equip the men left on 
the farms so they can do 
more work than ever before. 
With the Moline-Universal— 


the inal two-wheel tractor— 
One an can farm more land 


One Man has power at his 
command equal to five horses. 
capable aaa Soing * the work of 
seven horses owing to its greater 
speed and endurance. 

One Man operates the Moline- 
Universal Tractor from the seat 
of the implement to which it is 
attached, where he must sit 
in order to do good work. 

One Man can start in the 
spring and go from one operation 

to another , harrowing, 


lanting, cultivating, mowing, 
arvesting grain or corn, spread- 
ing manure, filling the silo, 
cutting wood, etc., doing ali 
farm work from one year’s 
end to another, independently 
of horses or hired help. 
Thousands of Moline-Universal 
Tractors are now at work under 
every conceivable condition in 
all parts of the United States and 
in Canada, England, France, 
Sweden, Norway, Denmark, Rus- 
sia, Italy, Spain, Mexico, Peru, 
Argentine, Brazil, Cuba, Guate- 
mala, South Africa, Australia. 
Wherever a Moline-Universal 
Tractor is sold, there is immedi- 
ately a big demand for more. 
Moline sales and _ service 
branches cover the country. 
The Moline-Universal will solve 
oy hel and power problems. 
tis y for you now. Write 


Aalben Department 26 


MOLINE PLOW CO., Moline, Illinois 





It is sent free to those who write for it. 
today, and please mention this publication. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


SEEDS Li 
cope ee age 
ANDERSON, Box 





tive. They’re your shopping expeditions. 





profit 


Seeds that Grow.”’ 


equip t 





More seeds were planted last year 
than ever before and many thou- 
sands of families enjoyed fresh 
vegetables from the garden for the 
first time. 

The year 1918 will see a still greater 
number who will grow their own 
Flowers and Vegetables and will 
by their experience and 
plant only Quality Seeds. 


Burpee’s Annual 
For 1918 


The Leading American Seed Catalog contains the 
latest and most reliable information about the “Best 
216 pages with 103 colored 
illustrations of the latest novelties and hundreds of illustrations of every variety of Vegetable and 
A post card will do, Write for your copy 
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Platte Valley Peerless 
—the Best Seeds Grown 


of sound seeds for farm and {eagt zou yp have that bind 
ga . Gives cultural notes and other 
valuable help. Send today for a free copy. | sens toderA. Cc. 
FORD SEED COMPANY 
Box 14 RAVENNA, OHIO 


81. Columbus, Neb, 
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JUNIOR 


FARMERS 





OUR 





HELP LICK THE KAISER 


VW | was a boy my graridfather 
me stories of the early settlers 
ir country He told me how the 
early pioneers took their families and all | 
r household goods and pushed out in- | 
to the wild and dangerous territory of the | 
est. Then everyone in the family from 
father down to the smallest child fell to 
and helped cut the trees, grub the stumps, 
burn brush and weeds and gather up the 
stones, putting up defenses against 
wild animals and Indians and getting the 
land in shape to raise big crops. They 
called it the “big clearin’’ and everyone 
was glad to help to supply food and make 
the land safe for their colony. 
We don’t have any wild land to settle 
today 4 any defense to be built against 
Indians, but there is a “big clearin” to be 


made right now, which will take the efforts | 


of everyone of us to complete. Already a 
big army of our soldier boys, big brothers 
of a lot of us and friends of many more, 
have gone to help clear the world of autoc- 
racy, and make it a safe place for us to 
live. We are in the greatest war in the 
history of the world and we must win it. 
We can and will win if the boys and girls 
of America say so, and mean it, and do 
their share as the boys and girls of the 
early settlers did their share. 

The nation does not need the boys of to- 


day to fight the Indians and clear wild | 


land as our grandfathers did. It is up to} 
us now to be an example of sacrifice and | 
self-denial to the grown-up people of our 


nation, teaching ourselves and them the 
spirit of the early colonial boys and 
girls. The lesson we must practice and 
teach is “thrift’”—saving @very penny 
we can serape together and loaning it to 
the government, whefe it can be used to 
s the lives of our big brothers and 
friends in the tren hes. Then America 
W be made safe ir those coming after 
us just ( ote 4 athers made it safe 
ior 1 
Easy to Help 

(Jur government h is ™m ud It Casy for 
every boy and girl in America to help 

ply mone to win the war Even if you 
} e onl twenty-five cents you can take 


it to your postmaster and he will give you 
“thrift”’ st | He will also give you a 


ith sixteen places upon which 


thrif 
to piace thrilt stampe As soon as you 
have gotten sufficient quarters to buy 
stamps to fill your e rd take it back to] 
ir postmaster and he will give you a 
ir savings = aoe rit. In addition to 
e thrift card and stamps you will have 


g on how soon you turn them in f ex- 

nged for a war stamp in February 
ou will have to pay thirteen cents addi- | 
tional, fourteen cents in March and a cent 
additional for each month, thereafter. 
If you keep the stamp until January 
1, 1923, it ean be exchanged for five dol- 
at the postoffice. In this way 
not only he Pp the government but 
have a little “baby bond” paying 
four percent interest the same as your 
father’s big bonds. If you buy twenty 
of these war stamps they can be ex- 
changed for a War Savings Certificate 
which will earn you $17.60 interest by 
January, 1923. 

There are many ways you can earn 
money and you will be surprised how fast 
you can get the uarters. sy ye 
earn their stamps by tearing down old 
chicken coops and fences and cutting 
them up for firewood Others clean 
cellars, dump ashes or wash windows. 
You know better than I just how each 
of you can get a start. The main thing is 
to save your pennies, nickels, dimes, 


\ 
\ 
{ 
to give him a few cents extra ~*~ 
i 
‘ 
\ 


lars ( ash 
you 
vou 


] quarters, 


FUL FARMING 


and buy thrift stamps and 
then war savings certificates and you 
will help your country win the war just 
as if you were in a soldier’s uniform. 
Your quarters alone may not mean much 
| but if every boy and girl in the United 
| States has one think how fast it will count 
lup. . There are 35,454,000 Americans 
under sixteen years of age. If each one 
| buys only one thrift stamp it will give 
| Uncle Sam just $886,350 more with which 
| to clothe and feed his army_and navy. 
We hope every loyal Junior Farmer will 
| buy many more than one stamp. Every- 
time you lick a stamp you are helping 
lick the Kaiser. 


SUCCESS 


GIPSY, MY WILD HORSE 

In my bovhood I lived for some years 
on a ranch in. he great southwest. There 
were many thrilling experiences in those 
days. I learned to ride a broncho, rope a 
cow, shoot a jack rabbit on the run, and 
many other things which belonged to the 
life of the plainsman. 

One day a cowboy rode a little iron gra 
mare into the corral where we were b tee 
ing calves. I was fascinated with the trim 
| little beast and spent my last dollar to 
buy her. In a few weeks we became fast 
friends. She was as fleet as the wind when 
we were out on the plains. I named her 
Gipsy and she learned to come to me in 
answer to my call. Perhaps the large 
lumps of sugar which I fed her were the 
great attraction which drew her to me 
when I called her name. 

One morning Gipsy was gone. At first 
I thought some one had stolen her, but 
the saddle and bridle were where I placed 
them the night before when we returned 
| from a gallop over the plains. 
my first great loss. I fel 
robbed of a personal friend. 
| scoured the plains in search of my lost 
| Gipsy but failed to find any trace of her. 

Weeks passed and I had given up all 
| hope of ever seeing or hearing of my pet | 
again. One evening a — rode up to | 
the ranch house and said 
little gray mare the other day.’ 

“Where? 
at the thought of finding my lost Gipsy. 

“She's with a drove of wild horses down 
| on the Red River bottoms.” 
| She had gone back to the drove of wild 

horses from which she had been captured 
by the cowboy who sold her to me. This 
led me to study the histcry of wild horses 
in America. I learned that when Captain 
Coronado, the Spanish explorer, 
expedition thru Mexico and what is now 
New Mexico, in 1545, the Indians used 
dogs to draw their camp 
| Horses were unknown tothemat that time. 








| plains. They told in their records of the 


astonishment of the Indians at sight of the 
| horses used by the Spaniards. They also 
reported that many horses strayed away 
from the expedition and were lost. In 
1806, when Captain Pike explored Okla- 
homa, Kansas and Colorado, he found 
| droves of wild horses roaming over the 
— They were the offspring of those 
,0rses which strayed away from the Span- 
ish explorers ninety years before. 

The wiry mustangs of the plains are the 
descendants of the horses brought over 
from Europe by the Spanish explorers and 
early settlers. They iave learned by bit- 
ter experience how to paw away the deep 
snow in winter in order to get the 
under it. They also know how to fight in 
ete In — pm nae 
— y attac y large pac 
—< f wolves. At the first alarm they 

into a circle, heads in and heels out 
and woe to the wolf that came in reach of 
their artillery. For generations their 
fight for existence thru winter's cold and 
summer's drought reduced their size and 
developed their cunning. 

I tried to hire some one to capture 
Gipsy and bring her back to me. Several 
tried but failed. Finally I determined to 
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You, Too, Can Hear! 

Inasrmuch as 300,000 users of the“ ACOUS- 
TICON” have had the same results from it 
as Mr. Garrett Brown, whose photoappears 
above, we feel perfectly safein urgingevery 
deaf person, without a penny of expense, 
solely and entirely at our risk, to accept the 


1918 Acousticon 












} ya The t: not cost you one cent, 
for we even pay very 
wiinid eee 
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alone to 


General Acoustic Co., 1358 Candler Bidg., New York 
Canadian Address, €21 New Birks Bidg Bidg., Montreal 











That was 
t that 1 had been | 
For days I | 


“Fox, I saw your | 


’ | demanded my heart leaping | # 


led his | 


equipage. | 


In 1716 the Spaniards again crossed those | 





MAKE YOUR BIKE A 


@t a small cost, 
owen aves 

c . Easilyat 
or ko Special Toole Required. 


“Used His Four Years” 















HAW MANUFACTURING CO. 
4 Galesburg, Kansas, 








There’ 8 @ way to obtain high-grade tires 
at manufacturers’ prices. rite and we'll 


tell you. Freshly made tires, every oné 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


(No —— All sizes, non-skid or plain. 

d prepaid on ‘approval, This sav- 

. frie on guaranteed quality will open 
your eyes. State size 


SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 
906 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
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New Typewriters at Half Price 


Famous Oliver N ines—brand new— atest model— 
standard visible. now $49—formerly $100. Our 
amazing book, ‘“The High Cost of pewriters-—— 
he Reason and the KRemedy,”’ ex- 
es old methods. Oliver has re- 
led. So now you save $51. Low 
terms — free trial—no money 
down. Write for book. 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
3012 Typewriter Bidg, Chicage 
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go alone to the canebrakes which were 
the haunt of the herd at that season of the 
year. I found her in a large open place in 
the brake with several other horses. They 
all ran at my approach. I called Gipsy 
and she turned, sniffed the air to make sure 
that it was her old friend. I held out a big 
lump of sugar. Again she sniffed and drew 
nearer. I nibbled the lump and held it 
out to her. She came and took it out of 
my hand. I put the bridle on her and we 


went home together two very happy | 
F. 


friends.—F. H. 


MORE FRUIT FROM HOME 
ORCHARDS 


Continued from page 50 


ferent sizes of outfits mamufactured by 
them. 

The best time to spray naturally 
varies in different sections and must be de- 
termined largely by the development of 
the fruit. Every state has published bul- 
letins giving detailed directions as to when 
and how to spray and these bulletins can 
be obtained free of charge by writing 
your experiment station. If anyone does 
not know where the experiment sta- 
tion in his state is located, write to us 
and we will tell you. If your county has 
an agricultural agent, get in touch with 
him and he can give you any information 
about spraying your orchard. 

All the spray materials needed for the 
spraying of a small orchard can be pur- 
chased in ready-mixed form so that all 
that is necessary is to dilute the mix- 
ture by adding water according to direc- 
tions. Your county agent or the bulletins 
referred to will tell you which mixture to 
use for the different sprays. 

The small orchard is the one most likely 
to be neglected. The owner has not been 
accustomed to expect more from it than 
the small amount of fruit needed for home 
use and has not given the matter much 
thought when even that small amount 
was not produced. It is from these mil- 
lions of small home orchards that an 
enormous increase in our fruit crop for 
1918 can come. Careful estimates place 
the number of apple trees in one middle 
west state at 5,800,000-trees and only 
one-fifty-eighth of these trees were sprayed 
in 1917, altho more of them were sprayed 
in that year than ever before. 

In the light of the records from sprayed 
trees and unsprayed trees, think of the 
millions of bushels of apples that can be 
obtained from the millions of unsprayed 
trees. How many of these unsprayed trees 
are on your farm? Are there any fruit 
trees on your farm which will almost or en- 
tirely fail to produce a crop in 1918 be- 
cause they were not sprayed? These are 

uestions in which you are interested and 
they are questions in which our country 
as a whole and our boys across the water 
are vitally interested. 

Apples eaten at home mean more food 
tosendabroad. Asa matter of fact, apples 
will constitute a healthful article of diet 
for our million or more boys who will be 
in France next winter. Wormy and 
scabby apples are of little use at home 
and are of no value to send abroad, for 
they will not keep. Sprayed fruit from 
the 3,846 trees I have been telling you 
about was more than eighty percent 
clean while the fruit from trees not 
— was less than twenty percent 
clean. 

Apples are not merely a dessert or a 
luxury, but are a valuable and healthful 
article of food. At this time, when the 
problem of providing food is so vital, we 
can ill afford to permit insects and fungous 
diseases to destroy one-half or more of our 
fruit crop. 

—_—____  -—_ — e 

One hundied and nine German ships 
which were interned here at the beginning 
of the war and many of which the Ger- 
mans supposed they had damaged be- 
yond repair, have been put into the service 


of the United States. 
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to Feed the World 
with the NEW HUBER 
” (ae? HE New Huber Threshing Outfit is in great favor 
ah among the experienced threshermen of the country, 
==23 —the men to whom we look to save the grain for ourselves 
and our allies. They want New Huber Threshing Outfits be- 
cause they value the dependability and the exclusive features 
that Huber gives them. 
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The New Huber Thresher has big 12 bar cylinder and adjustable con- 
caves that enable it to save the grain whether the straw is long or short, the 
yield heavy or light,the grain dry or damp. Counterbalanced straw rac ks give 
the maximum of grain agitation with minimum of vibration. 
The New Huber Engine develops much more power thanits 
horse power rating. Boilers for New Huber Engines are made 
under the supervision of an expert from one of the largest insur- 
ance companies in the country. Huber “Ohio Standard” Boil- 
ers pass the boiler inspection laws of every Statein the Union. 
Our booklets ‘‘It Saves the Grain’’ and “‘MoreforLess”’ 
tell the merits of the New Huber Threshing Outfit in 
an interesting way. Send for them. 


THE HUBER MANUFACTURING CO., 403 Center St., Marion, Ohio 
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Choose from 44 styles, colors, and sizes in the famous 
i ** Line of bicycles. All are pictured 
in natural colors in our new 1918 catalog. 

There are many other models also— in fact 
the most complete line of bicycles in the world, 

all at FACTORY PRICES that will save you 

money. There is a bicycle to suit the taste of every 
rider — electric lighted models, Juniors 
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for. children; ’ models too — all at prices made pos- 
sible only by our Factery-direct-to-Rider selling policy. 
a We will send the 
» 30 Free Trial "=<: 
ou select, 


FREIGHT “CHARGES FULLY PREPAID TO YOUR 
TOWN, for thirty days free trial—actual riding test. We 
: aN pay return charges if you decide not to keep it, and 
= make no charge for wear and tear during trial. We 


, make no effort to influence your decision. The trial 
is all at our expense. 


©) Factory-to-Rider "ita. 2° 
¥ to keep it —is the oldest and most 


you decide I 
successful bicycle concern in the world, with a 
Service ment that cares forthe parts and 
baa repair needs of more than a million riders. With 
waa every — we ship goes a Certificate of 
i) Guarantee for Five Years. 

ik Lamps, Horns, ready- 
Parts & Repair to-use front and rear 
wheels, Inner Tubes, Tool Kits, etc., etc. 
Repair parts for all Sepeies and coaster-brakes, 
all accurately pictured and described in the 
sundry pages © the big new Ranger Catalog. All 
the latest imported and American novel- 

ties in qui t and attachments at TIDES 
Frices 60 low they will astonish you. . 


S ere to ride and ex- 
‘Rider Agents tien scrt” 
les, Select the model 


while you ride and enjoy it, make 





you ‘er and 

—- he Model EE booking the orders of your neig’ 
e have placed a Special | but write today for this 
Deposit of $5000 in the Send No Money new 1918. catalog, also 
First National full particulars of the 
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ence of the unusual! trial agreement. 
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Dept. cia, CHICAGO 














The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years 
of work and study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated 
by experts in their various lines. It will pay you to study them. 
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BOYS 


AND GIRLS’ CLUB 


Feb., 1918 


DEPT. 


How Club Winners Won Prize 


There three youngsters who would 
not trade places today with the President 
United States or General Pershing. 
three are Howard Ellis, Eugene 
Dugan a McCleary, of lowa 
I is the 1917 state pig club winner, 
Dugan is state corn club winner and 

s McCleary won the state garden- 
‘ ! if he | ib in the y 


are 


or Lane 


| extension de- 
ite college 

\ i t hey were each awarded a 
Meredith, publisher 
of Successful Farming, the prizes consist- 
i of free trips to the International 
Expo ition at Decem- 


( t \ gl l lt 


Chie ZO, 
} ’ l ; ~ 
i nese three winners, together with 
150 other state and county club 
attended the livestock show in 
a body. The delegation was in charg 
of k. C. Bishop, State Club Leader, and 
several parents and others went along. 

In the Boys’ Judging Contest, open to 
all states, Alvin Blinks, one of the lowa 
delegation, won first piece. The trip in 
cluded a gide trip to Milwaukee, return- 
ing to Chicago via boat. Many other 
places of interest were visiéed. 

Pig Club: How Ellis Won Ist. 

lo win this trip as the guest of Mr. 
Meredith and Successful Farming, Howard 
Ellis, who is a 17 year old boy of Marshall 
county, had to feed his Poland China pig 
better than 345 other boys, for there were 
346 club members feeding 411 pigs, who 
contested for county and state honors who 
finished the contest. 

The pigs that were fed in the contest 
were selected during June. Most of them 
ranged from 40 to 85 pounds in weight. 
After four months of feeding, the con- 
test closed on October 31. A careful 
record had been kept of all feeds and of 
the initial and final weights of the pigs 
These were turned in to Professor Bishop 
of the state coilege, together with a 
story, telling how the pig had been fed. 
These were graded by a committee and 
awards made on the basis of 50 percent 
for rate of gain, 30 percent for cost of 
gain and 20 percent for record and report 
The average feeding time was 126 toon. 

Ellis selected his prize winning porker 
when it weighed 60 pounds and fed it 128 
days for a gain of 265 pounds. This made 
an average daily gain of 2.07 pounds. 
Howard figured the cost for a pound gain 
at $0.074. With this year’s experience he 
believes that he can do even better next 
year. After he won the contest, I had a 


prize 


talk with him and he told me just how he | 


did it all 

‘One thing that I would most certainly 
do next year would be to feed in a self- 
feeder”, he told me, “This year I fed in a 
trough or dumped my feed on a concrete 
feeding floor sometimes threw my corn 
on the feeding floor and scattered tank- 
ge on top of it. This is a poor practice. 
Besides corn and tankage I fed some milk 
\ horse kicked my pig the day after the 
contest closed, so I did not get to sell him’”’ 

Corn Club Winner 

Eugene Dugan a 19 year old boy of 
Plymouth county, won the state corn 
club championship with a vield of 135.9 
bushels of shelled corn. ‘10 make sure 
that this remarkable yield in a poor sea- 
son was based on accurate data, the 
agricultural extension department at Iowa 
State College made a thoro investigation 
which proved conclusively that young 
Dugan actually grew this amount of dry 
corn, based on a 16 percent moisture 
content. The field was measured, the corn 
shucked and weighed by two leading 
farmers of the county and they know. 

It took three years for Eugene to grow 
his prize acre-of corn. He began two 


rious contests con- 








EUGENE DUGAN 


years ago when he 

larl Zeller, one of lowa’s best known corn 
growers. He planted this seed and his 
yield from an acre was 111 bushels. He 
selected his seed from this carefully and 
last year he tried again. This time he won 
the county championship with a yield 
of 116.3 bushels. The third time was 
such a charm that he won the state 
chs ampionship. 

“For my acre I selected a piece of al- 
falfa sod,’” wrote Eugene in his story tell- 
ing how he did it, “which had grown 
alfalfa for four years. plow the 
ground six inches deep on May 24 
with a tractor and then followed with a 
double harrowing, thus leaving the ground 
in good shape for planting. For my seed I 
had purebred Yellow Dent which I grew 
myself, selected from the acre that won 
the county contest last year with a yield 
of 116.3 bushels. 

“My corn was planted May 28 with a 
drill planter. It was cultivated June 16 
and again on June 29 with a disk and the 
last time on July 15 with a disk again. 

In the stories of how Eugene Dugan 
and the various other county winners 
grew their prize acres can be found the 
essence of all that is best in progressive 
corn growing. Some selected their seed 
from the field the autumn before. Many 
of them tested the seed by the rag doll 
method. A number of them plowed their 
land in the fall. — rize acres were 
grown on pasture or alfalfa land. Most 
of the acres were manured. While as 
high as 12 and 13 tons of manure were 
used, best results seemed to be with 
| about eight tons to the acre. The aver- 
| age field was cultivated four times; with a 
| good many as high as five and six. Seven- 
teen of the boys grew over 100 bushels 
| of corn. 





Miss McCleary’s Record 

But I believe even the boy club win- 
ners will all take off their hats to Miss 
Glee McCleary, the 16 year old girl from 
Jefferson county, when they hear what she 
did to win the state garden-canning 
club contest. For six years she has tried to 
win a tomato club prize. This year she 
planted tomatoes in a corner of her 
father’s cornfield and took care of them 
herself. From this one-tenth acre she 
sold 40 bushels, canned 200 quarts and 
furnished some for the rest of the family. 
In addition, she helped her sister can 
180 cans of other vegetables and fruits. 
Then she took a canning exhibit to the 
state fair at Des Moines and won $17 
in prizes. 

A boy feeding a pig in Marshall county, 
another growing an acre of corn in Page 
county, or a girl hoeing a den lot or 
canning in Kossuth county not seem 
big. But just put all the pigs, the corn 
and the canning together and see what it 
amounts to. I asked Professor Bishop of 
Ames, state club leader, what the totals 


GLEE McCLEArY 


bought some seed of | 


ROWARD EL 


ers holding their $50.00 checks 


“The pig club boys made 93,512 pounds 
of pork, valued at $16,364.60 which re- 
turned a net profit to the boys of $5,475.24. 
The 804 corn club boys who reported,” 
says Mr. Bishop, “grew 146,722 bushels 
of corn that averaged 63.82 bushels to 
the acre. Estimating seed corn sold at 
$5 a bushel and field corn at $1.50, this 
was valued at $224,870.50, of which nearly 
$215,000 was profit. Over 12,000 garden 
club members produced vegetable pro- 
ducts valued at $173,355.39, of which 





$144,403.74 was profit. 

“IT don’t believe Mr. Hoover can kick 
on the Iowa boys and girls not doing their 
share,”” says Mr. Bishop.—Harry R. 
O’Brien. 


Dear “Junior Soldiers of the Soil:’ 

In this number you will find the pledge 
of our great of producers—‘ ‘Junior 
Soldiers of the Soil.” Every farm boy and 
girl 10 to 18 years of age will be glad to sign 
the pledge and endorse the principles and 
id it stands for. You will be glad to be 
a comrade in our army which is fighting 
for our country, our homes, liberty and 
principles set forth in this pledge, and the 
motto—‘‘Loyalty and Service’ will ap- 
peal to all loyal and true sons and daugh- 
ters of the soil. You who can raise live- 
stock or a crop without help may enlist the 
same as those who want a loan to buy a 
calf, pig, sheep, poultry or seed for a crop. 

Fill out the pledge—your full name and 
address—and state whether you want a 
loan. You will find the pledge and all 
information about it on page 96. As 
soon as you send it in we will mail you 
the beautiful soldier button, copy of the 
pledge and motto printed on fine paper 
“ our national pl ey and you will re- 
ceive other literature telling how we will 
help you make money for yourself and of 
ways for serving your country. 

We must all do our bit this year and help 

Incle Sam and our boys at the front win 
= war against Germany and her backers. 
It takes food to feed our army and you can 
raise your share. If you need a loan to 
make a start and do your bit send for our 
plan of helping farm boys and girls. Your 
country calls—let every farm boy and girl 
enlist and produce something this year! 
State what you expect to raise. Join the 
boys’ and girls’ clubs of your state, and if 
there is no club in your county write 
your State Club Leader at your agri- 
cultural college. He will tell you how 
to join, and it costs nothing to belong. 
Let Loyalty and Service be our motto this 
year. Write me today and send in the 
pledge. 

» Yours for Our Country, 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher. 


DOING HIS BIT 
I intend to keep my pig for a brood sow 
and with money from sale of pigs will buy 
all the war saving certificates I can 





were. The amount surrrised me. 


Francis D. Brr, Muskigum Co. O., R-2 
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me S wheat is the standard and measure of food, 

; and gold of money, so Goodrich Tested Tires, 

5 are the standard and measure of tires the 

: . world round. Wherever you see that name 
% and trademark on a tire, you can be sure you will get 

: maximum service in that tire, backed up by the good 
; faith of the maker. 

5 In the purchase of any product, experience dictates you 

= put your buying faith in a standard brand. It safe- 

; guards you from deceiving appearances. Nowhere are . 
4 appearances more deceiving than in tires; and your =\ s 
4 best protection is Goodrich, the name which for a half LZ “ 
a3 century has stood for the best in rubber. i ond a tf, 
a ¢ 1. ae 
y Whether you need an automobile tire, large or small, Where You See This Sign re 
s a tire for your truck, motorcycle or bicycle, trust the Goodcich Tires are Stocked 3s 
x trustworthy brand of Goodrich. You are sure of the & 
# service because it is a service proved the nation over Fa 
“3 by Goodrich Test Car Fleets. The teeth of the roads of s 
- the nation have gnawed at Goodrich Tires and the tires, u 
rs fighting back, conquered with phenomenal mileage. ; 
2 ‘ Get Goodrich pneumatic tires for automobiles, motor- e 
<j cycles, or bicycles, and get the greatest tire strength PORN ost i 
‘ and mileage for your money. us 
; Get Goodrich Truck Tires and you get truck tires that in actual test have * 
: outworn steel. Trust in the Goodrich brand, and you will save time and s 
5 money, and gain comfort by it. - 
ai oe 
: THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY f: 
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Some Points to Remember in Buying Feeders 


By JOHN M. EVVARD 





) buy feeder steers to ad- 

vantage requires good 

judgment as to value 
of the steers themselves and also 
as regards futures in the finished 
product. 

There are some _ essential 
things which one must look to: 

First—Study the market pa- 
pers thoroly before going to 
market. 

Second—Decide on relative 
values of light as compared to 
heavy weights, thin as com- 
pared to finished stuff so that 
you will know just about what 
to look for when you appear 
at the yards. 

Third—Decide on the kind of 
steers that you want. Shall 
they be the common sort, or 
the fancy selected? It largely 
depends on the difference in 
price, therefore, you should have good judgment as to what 
should be the normal spread in order to make the most money 
out of the grade selling relatively the cheaper. It is fine to 
have pride in good well bred cattle but false pride may cost 
you a “pretty penny.” Sometimes common steers will make 
much more money per head than good fancy selected steers. 
lf every one is after the fancy, selected ones and no one looks 
at the common ones then the common fellows are a drug on the 
market. 

One has to use his head as well as his check book if he wants 
to buy feeder steers to the best advantage. It is poor polic 
to pin your faith unswervingly on the best ones; this policy is all 
right when you raise them yourself. If you are buying them 
from the other fellow then you want to buy the kind that you 
ean feed out to the best advantage, or more briefly those that 
make the most profit per head. 

In some years there is a big spread between real good finished 
fancy stuff as contrasted with common 
stuff, but in other years these two 
kinds of finished products sell close 
together. When they sell real close 
together, say within a half or even a 
dollar, then one could hardly afford 
to make $3.00 difference in the spread 
on the original investment. 

Fourth—Think over whether you 
want steers for a short or a long feed. 
When do you want them to go to 
market? Count your money and see 
that you have enough to cover the cost 
of not only the steers themselves but the 
feeds they eat and their transportation 
charges to market Poor financing is 
bad business in cattle feeding. 

Fifth—Buy as cheap as you can 
after you have decided upon the kind; 
here is where you win. If you can buy them ten cents cheaper 
and they weigh a thousand pounds that means a dollar. That 
dollar is earned right on the spot. In no phase of cattle feed- 
ing are you more sure of earning your money as at the buy- 
ing time. Keep this always in mind—pay for these cattle 
on the basis of what they are worth to you, not what the 
other fellow thinks they are worth. Buy on your own judg- 
ment, not the sellers. 

Sixth—Remember that blood will tell. If you are doubtful 
as to the kind. look for those that show the markings of the 
favored breeds such as the Hereford, the Shorthorn—or the 
Angus and Galloways if you like that sort. 

Seventh—The commission merchants have a useful function 
to perform and they will welcome your visiting and going 
around with them even tho you do not buy. There are hun- 
dreds of successful feeders that do not go on the market, but 
simply trust their commission men in whom they have learned 
to pen confidence. It is well, however, for the novice to go to 
the market and learn the buying game. After one has been 
buying a number of years he can probably do as the big fellow 
often does but that is a question for the individual to decide. 

Eight! Look out for conformation. Other things being 
equal you want straight wide backs, the kind that show the 
foundation essential for the developing of good loins, ribs, and 
rumps. Look to their stretch. Buy the loose, mellow kind, 
not those that are pinched and drawn up. Buy healthy eyed 
( ittle, be on the watch for pink eye, or for blind eyes. Cattle 
should h ve good middles if they would feed well, or at least 
hey should show that they have a stretchy middle that will 





ettregite 

















develop later. The bread basket 
should be large or else the cat- 
tle can not get enough material 
into their.digestive systems to 
gain well. The big bread basket 
olds much rough and that 
is essential, especially when one 
is feeding silage. In short, buy 
the blocky, y kind, not 
those with a dozen dairy w 
Ninth—Good boned cattle 
I am in favor of, because it shows 
a good general toundation—the 
legs should be clean cut, how- 
ever, and show quality. 
Tenth—Good cattle feeders 
like the smooth mellow coats 
not the rough starry ones. See 
that the coats on the cattle 
uurchased are free from vermin 
and disease. particularly lice and 





mange. 

Eleventh—Keep a sharp look 
out for lameness and diseased legs, injured feet, hocks, and 
so on. The lame steer is a disappointment ofttimes, partic- 
ularly if the lameness is of long standing. 

Twelfth—Buy the gentle ones, let the other fellow take home 
the wild ones. Go among the cattle and see if they kick and 
crowd. Look into their eyes squarely and if they have the 
appearance of wanting to chase you over the fence then buy 
at your own peril. 

remember distinctly once trying to buy a punch of cattle, 
they looked gentle and amiable and so I decided to sort them. 
This was the crucial yard test. Here is where the cat jumped 
out of the bag, and such wild cattle—well, we did not buy 
them we passed on to the next pens’ these cattle did not 
enjoy the sorting—and I was lucky to be whole limbed. 

Ofttimes in a bunch of good steers one picks out a wild 
eyed restless fellow. Better leave him in the yards for some 
one else he often does more harm than good at home and 
it takes a dozen good gentle steers to hold a 
wild one down. Even then the wild one 
will cut all kinds of capers and increase 
the wildness of the rest of the bunch. Ifa 
steer runs to the other end of the pen 
when you come in to see him then beware 
when you take him home to feed. The 
kind of steers you want are those that look 
beckoningly to you the sort that will come 
to the feed bunk when it is filled. 

Thirteenth—Note whether they are 
range or native steers. You can tell this 
from the brand usually and from their gen- 
eral appearance. You can also ask ques- 
tions of reliable trustworthy parties and 
then use your own judgment as to the 
answer. A good commission man will 
help you wonderfully in locating the 
source of a bunch of cattle. 

Fourteenth—Some prefer northern rather than southern 
cattle. If you are particular along this line keep it in mind. 

Fifteenth—If you want cattle that come straight from 
pasture then be careful of the cattle that show corn or oats in 
the dung. 

Sixteenth—Be careful of the stunted kind of cattle. Do 
not buy them unless you can buy them cheap enough to take 
the chance. 

Seventeenth—Horns are out of place in the feedlot. Buy 
hornless cattle or else have the horned ones dehorned. Cattle 
can be dehorned at the yards, but it is better to buy those that 
are without horns, and thus avoid the shrinkage resulting 
from dehorning. 

Eighteenth—Be careful of the “‘fill.’’ Fresh cattle are usually 
better shrunk out than cattle that have become stale—that 
is those kinds that have been hanging around the yards two 
or three days. It is particularly important to be wary of 
cattle the second day of their arrival because it is then that 
they fill up heavily. Remember that weather has some in- 
fluence on fill. Look at the middles of the cattle; look at their 
flanks, and size them up generally as to how much hay and 
other rough material they tev in their stomachs that you are 
to pay say ten cents a pound for. 

Nineteenth—Look to the price. Buy them worth the money. 
Buy them for what they are worth to you. Buy them as cheap 
as you can. Price counts for much and even tho cattle are 
mighty poor in quality and conformation if you can buy them 
cheap enough they will make the profits. When everybody 
goes crazy over the good kind then it is [Continued on page 81 
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Last as long as the average car itself 














HE advertisement which Mr. 
Johnston, and scores of other 
veteran dealers, back up with their 
experience, was in part as follows: 
The average car owner should not 
have to replace an inner tube any 
more than he has to replace his rims. 
Rims get broken occasionally. But 
usually they last as long as the car 
itself. And so should tubes. 


The trouble is, that if a tube lasts 
as long as the casing, the car owner is 
satisfied. He unconsciously judges 
both by the same standard —the 
mileage. 

But the true measure of tube ser- 
vice is not the speedometer. It’s the 
calendar. 

A tube gets very little wear. The 
casing takes care of that. 

What usually puts a tube out of 
business is premature old age. 


In the ordinary tube, as time 


goes on, the rubber gets brittle and © 


“checky.” Then small cracks 
appear and leaks develop and finally 


‘The Fmpire Jire J jealer 


" : 


C. H. Johnston, of Johnston Vulcanizing Co., Oskaloosa, lowa, writes: 


“We have sold Empire tubes for the past five years, and know from experience that your 
page in the Saturday Evening Post certainly tells the truth. We sold quite a few Empire Red 
Tubes five years ago that are still in use, although the cars that they originally supported have 
been junked.” 








the tube will not hold air. In the 
same way, rubber bands lose their 
snap, and rubber hose breaks open. 

The truth is that rubber deterio- 
rates with time. 

To build an inner tube that will 
last, you must do something that 
gives to the rubber longer life than 
it naturally has. 

This is just what is accomplished 
by the secret chemical process used 
exclusively by the Empire Rubber 
and Tire Company of Trenton, N. J. 


Empire Red Tubes have been sold 
for ten years. 


Many of the first ones made are 
still in service—as live and air-tight 
as new rubber. 

Many of them have been punc- 
tured and repaired over and over 
again. 

Ten years’ record has proved that 
in the vast majority of cases an 
Empire Red Tube will last as long as 
the average car itself. 
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Inspected | 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


It is difficult to improve on Red 
s, yet 50 of the leading mills 
inspection service to Insure for you 
a product up to grade in every particular. 
You can identify all such hiien by the 
mark Riule-Grade, inspected, incorporated on 
indie. Insist on Rite-Gr de and you 
will get an honest shingle—all grades. 
FREE Bungalow and Farm Buildings Bo 


also sample of inspected shingles. Write 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Ass’n., 
| 430 Henry Bidg., Seattle, Wash. : 
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WARNING! 


Right Now is the Time to Save 
Your Wheat from ‘“‘Winter 
Kill!’’ 





Spread Your Straw at Once 
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Cleveland, Ohio 
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WITH THE EWES AND LAMBS 
The thought of the prudent shepherd 


\lambing. Day by day he cautiously 
conditions them for the emming of the 
lambs. For him that period means a 
supreme success ora miserable failure. 
The responsibilities rest upon his shoul- 
ders; and if he loses a large percentage of 
the lambs at lambing time it is some 
fault of his management. 


liberally without overloading them with 
too much fat. He can plan to give them 
opportunity to walk about and exercise 





is always toward his ewes; if pregnant he | 
| plans to bring them to a safe and happy | 


A wise shepherd can feed his ewes | 


every day when the weather is pleasant. | 


He can feed once a day in some distant 
part of the pasture, or adopt some 
scheme to overcome the tendency to 
sluggishness on the part of the ewes. 

Feed liberally, but not overload them 
with too much fat, means that the young 


\lamb, developing in the body of its 
mother, should have an abundance of 
protein, the ingredient of lean _ flesh, 


blood, nerve and brain.- It should also 
| have lime and phosphorus to make bones. 


| If the ewes have alfalfa or clover hay and | 


it 


feeds 


roots ensilage balances things 
nicely. These are rich both 
| fle sh and bone making materials. 

|} alfalfa and clover are cut and put up at 
the right. time and the roots and silage 
are properly stored and preserved they 
may be adequate. Even then it is usually 
to feed a little grain feed. A little 
corn and bran make a safe and 
economical grain ration It makes more 
vigorous lambs and fills the ewes udder 
with milk. The ewe that brings forth her 
lamb without h: iVing enol igh force stored 
up in her body to fill her udder with milk 
likely to own her offspring... There 
an udder full of milk 


or up 


in 


wise 
oats, 


is not 
is something about 


that is almost akin to mother love. 
Animal mother love lies more in the 
udder than in the heart 


Success lies in never withholding pro- 


If the} 





tein and bone making feeds nor feeding | 

m too much Feed to have the ewes 
in good condition at dan nbing time, but 
ivoid getting them iggish from over-| 
feeding To feed oa along on the | 
middle ground requires skill and experi- | 
ence, but it is a proposition that must be 
mastered before one can succeed in bring- 
ingg a flock of ewes thru a safe and happy 


lambing period. 
As lambing time draws near it is wise to 


separate from the flock the ewes that are | 


near their time. If a number of small 
pens are available it will be well to give 
each ewe a separate pen so that she will 
have a quiet place to lamb. An early 
] provided one has good con- 
veniences, brings to grass a strong crop 
of lambs and to market a bunch of 
heavy-weights. Early lambing safe 
and if one has proper shelter and 
ives ewes and lambs painstaking 
Sitantion. = a comfortable shed, a 
opined bed and a little extra care, few 
lambs will be lost. 


imbing, 


18s 
sure 


the 


Rarely is it necessary to assist the ewe at 
lambing time, yet it is well to be on hand 
is there will be times when a little help 
will mean the ving of a valuable ews 
nd lamb If twins come not me should 

lost in gett them nursing, for the 

I quently I gets to fl d her second 
nd it bee s hungry and chilled 
ps too late to be revived Ewes 
re »>oOwW * lambs may often | 
be conquered b them in thetr| 
1 ¢ pet] { to let the lambs 
She 1 vigorously resist at 
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Mix your own “balanced ra. 
tions.” You can produce them 
cheaper than you can buy them 
—when you grind your grain 
with the famous Fairbanks- 
Morse Type “G” Feed Grinder. 


See It - 
At Your Dealer’s 


When you see it you'll want it 
because it’s the one best buy. It 
will pay for itself repeatedly— 





FAIRBANKS, MORSE &CO. 


CHICAGO 







Don’t Stop 


work on the farm because 
your boys have been called to 
the front—get 


The Burr SelfLock- 
ing Tackle 
Block 
to help you lift wagon 
boxes, automobiles 
butchering, stretch wire, 

fences, etc., etc 
Does the work of three men. For twenty years 
the farmer's greatest friend, and still heads the list, 
Ask any hardware dealer, or 
drop us a card for information 
THE BURR MANUFACTURING CO. 4 
1011 Power Ave.,. ‘‘Dept. A,"’» Cleveland, Ohio 











on50 Days 
Free Trial | 


V'll Ship the Oiler ANY =3, 1: | 
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tor 38 
to 50 I'll Furnish the Oil 
—_ I'll Pay the Freight 
— If satisfied, 

ted pay my low 
2 price. 

1 5 
Grate . bask Se af my eat nee. 
on ROWE'S [SEX OILER 
Gallen can’t get out of order, 
guaranteed five wears. no 

ou eprings, valv whe els 


rol lers. Patent" Spoon 






ofl right on itch— 
kills lice, cures mange 
Disinfeete pens, keeps 
“ healthier. Order 








Freigbt paid except in _" 
Mountain and Coast States. 


Sn: or City Feed Mills 


Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 50 years. , 
Hand and power. 23 
styles. “4.80 to $40, FRER 
TRIAL. Write for catalog. 
THE A. W. STRAUB CO 
on Dept T-3731-39 Filbert St., Philedetphia, Pa, 


— ———"# Dealers — Write for contract. 





















s Grinds more earcorn or smal grain, 
FI withless power, thanany other mill 

- i TRIAL Doesn't warm thefeed. Lathe-centered 
8) Burrs may be changed in three minutes 

ste Tryit20daysfree, Writeto-dey for 


ro booklet. Spartan Mfg. Co. 
;: 514 Main St., Pontiac, til. 
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W. S, CORSA, Prop. Gregory 
Farm, White Hall, Illinois 
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Aiter the lambing period is safely over 
feed the ewes a good milk-producing | 
ration. Make creeps so that the lambs | 
can go to troughs in the alleyways and | 
eat wheat bran, cracked corn and a little | 
oilmeal. A few cats will he Ip out ~— be 
especially valuable if the lambs are to be | 
developed for breeding purposes Feed | 
both ewes and lambs liberally and| 
judiciously. WwW. M K 


HOGGING DOWN CORN 

It is an established fact that if swine are 
permitted to forage for a portion of their 
ration in an open field they keep healthier 
and gain faster than when confined in a 
small lot and fed therein. Hence from} 
this standpoint alone it pays to provide | 
some space for the swine to forage. 

For several seasons we have had a 
bunch of hogs gather a portion of our corn 
crop by hogging it off and the results ob- 
tained were most highly satisfactory. | 
In our system a certain field is set aside 
for corn to be hogged off and this corn is 
planted in the usual way except it is 
planted somé closer in the row. At the| 
last cultivation of this corn, rape is gen- | 
erally sown. This makes a rapid growth | 
and by the time the corn is matured far | 
enough the rape has made quite a large | 
growth and in connection with the corn | 
makes an excellent hog pasture. The 
rape also furnishes green food which is es- 
sential for best results. 

The hogs are turned onto the corn in 
late September or early October but before 
they are given access to it they have been | 
previously fed small qunatities of new} 
corn which allowance is increased every 
day until they are on full feed. By 
this procedure they gradually become 
used to the new corn and no bad results 
come from the change 

The hogs are not given full access to the 
entire corn field at once but a small por- 
tion of the field is fenced off with a tem- 
porary hog fence and as this small plot 
is eaten off another plot is fenced in al 
so on until the whole field is fins ally 
turned over to the swine. If access were 
given to the whole field at once much of 
the corn would be wasted. 

The corn sight is followed by tobacco 
and the yield secured is heavier than 
that from any other field. The, manure 
from the hogs is distributed over the 
whole field and incorporated in the soil 
which is very beneficial for the following 
crop. 

Of course the hogs that are permitted 
to hog off this corn are fed high-grade 
digester tankage to balance up the corn 
ration and to supply the necessary pro- 
tein but if skimmed milk is accessible, 
this of course would take the place of the 
tankage. 

This hogging off of corn is so success- 
ful and satisfactory and is being used 
more and more every year by hog raisers 
as a means of economical pork produc- 
tion that we heartily recommend it and 
repeat the process each season. Where 
the corn is to be planted next year manure 
will be drawn direct from the stables to 
the field this winter, the ground will be 
plowed early and before the corn is 
planted the soil will receive a generous 
application of commercial fertilizer, gen- 
erally sixteen percent acid phosphate. 
The following season this plot will be 
planted to tobacco, then to wheat in 
the fall and back to clover and the process 
will be found a paying one. 

About the only objeetion we ever heard 
or found to this process was that if a 
bunch of hogs were turned into a corn- 
field and after a part of the corn is eaten 
cholera gets started in the drove the 
remaining corn may be lost and about 
the only thing to do will be to plow the 
corn under and disinfect the sight. 
However, we never encountered any 
trouble along this line and will continue 
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but restrained from injuring the lamb, 
she willin time accept it as her own. C7 Ou V2. 
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“PISTON. RINGS. 


It will certainly pay you to put in the best piston rings 
-you can buy. Remember — in piston rings you’re buying 
power, control of fuel and oil consumption and assurance 
of dependable service all through the season ahead. 
McQuay-Norris \gax{Roor Piston Rings have led the field 
for seven years. Their supremacy has been established by 
consistently efficient performance. 

They stop compression leakage — cut down cost of opera- 
tion — reduce carbon. 


Your dealer can get you any size or over-size quickly. Over 300 jobbing 
and suppl houses in all parts of the country carry complete size assort- 
ments. you have any difficulty getting them—vwrite us. 


McQUAY-NORRIS 






Ses... 





RINGS 
A special ring for engines that pump oil. Used in top groove only of 
. pistons to control excess oil, with McQuay-Norris fax\Roor Rings in 
lower grooves to insure maximum compression and fuel economy. 
p mg FOR FREE BOOKLET 
‘To Have and to Hold Power” —a simple, clear explanation of 
piston rings, their construction and operation. 


Mfd. by McQuay-Norris Mfg. Co., 2825 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Copyright 1917, McQuay Norris Mfg. Co. 


























Uncle Sam Says 


‘Light Weight for Me 













Bought bythe War Depart- 

ment for use at the various 
y Posts. 
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Govern: 
Ss to choose the ~ tk, 
caused thousands of American farme 
tochoose Cushman Engines for their own work. 








CUSHMAN vere we ENGINES 


peigh o only about one-fourth as much per 
horsepower as ordinary farm engines, but 
run much more steadily and quietly, like 
automobile engines. Domany jobs in many 
places i of one job in one place. 








Or a ee eae 








4h. P. 4A 5. ont Besides do- 

ing all reg all regular sa, ttieth thérizineiand success- 

cage. H.P. weighs only 820 pounds. 

Cushman Motors are equipped with Throttle 

Governor, Schebler Carburetor and Friction 

Clutch Pulley. Sizes up to 20H. P. 

Before ask how h it 
weighs bel Fwd ye how 4 
a carburetor and a friction clutch pulley. Book 

on Light Weight Engines sent free. 


USHMAN 1 MOTOR WORKS 
816 N. 21st S Lincotn, Neb. 
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the process from year to year.—I. G. §, 
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WHEN CATTLE GET THEITCH 


Symptoms and Treatment for Cornstalk Disease 
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person with good serum. Prevention 
seems to a degree at least to be possible 
by the use of a vaccine made by the 
laboratory handling the organism itself. 
Much of it has been made and a consid- 
erable amount used here in Lowa under 
the direction of the research laboratories 
of the state college and some commercial 
laboratories. Records of~ results kept 
would indicate that in the majority of 
eases losses have lessened in herds vac- 
cinated andsustained, on thesame pastures. 
In some cases unvaccinated animals 
have died in fields where vaccinated ones 
remain healthy. It is too soon to sgy the 
serum is sure cure or that the vaccination 
is as specific as a preventive, for bac- 
teriologists need to know a little more 
about this germ than they do now to 
settle everything, but mad itch or corn- 
stalk disease can as a rule be set down as 
cases of hemorrhagic septicemia. It kills a 
good many steers in the cornbelt and 
some cows every year and probably oc- 
casionally other animals. 
is being made in devising a 
vaceine to control it. This is com- 
mercially available right now, and should 
be used when outbreaks of cornstalk dis- 
ease occur, also on the cattle previous to 
its oceurrence if they are put on fields 
where the disease has been in the past. 
There are many such fields in the corn- 
belt states.—K. W. Stouder. 


LIVESTOCK COUNTS INTO MONEY 

A few days ago a neighbor of mine 
took to market two loads of hogs, six to 
the wagon, that brought him $540.00 in 
clean cash. Another neighbor had a 
bunch of steers that he concluded not to 
feed, so he sold them without anything but 
Roe roughness in them for $75.00 each. 

e hogs and cattle were all common 
grade stuff, and only the hogs were in 
shape for killing. Jf anyone doubts that 
livestock does not count into money he 
has but to consider these sales, which are 
very common ones in these days of high 
prices. I can remember when the farmer 
having a $500.00°mortgage on his home- 
stead was considered in a bad way, 
financially, but today we have the instance 
of how a $500.00 mortgage could be paid 
off with twelve head of hogs, hauled to 
market in two wagons. 

A little livestock, at present prices, 
counts into a lot of money, but because 
it does a new problem arises—it requires 
a bunch of capital to keep stock. Whether 
the farmer owns the stock in entirety or 
whether he has borrowed a part of the 
value of it, it is all the same; there is more 
capital tied up in the venture, making 
the accounting for interest greater, 
whether figured to the owner or someone 
else. The element of risk ‘is greater, 
likewise, for the steer or hog that dies 
means double the money loss there would 
have been five years ago. The greater 
capital required, the more interest that 
must be figured and the increased ele- 
ment of loss all point to the one undis- 
puted fact that livestock counts into 














Metal for Buildings | 


| : 
Hi Safeguards Against Fire and Lightning 


Safe—Lasting—Satisfactory 
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WHY not make your buildings fire resisting 
as well as storm and weather-proof by using 
| APOLLO Galvanized Roofing and Siding roducts, 
| the most economical roofing and siding material for} 
| your barn, dairy, wood shed, cattle barn, house, implement 


| shed, try house, or garage. This is also the most lasting and 
Gesteable t material for your silo, water and feed eudin, Waied 










tank, cribs, granaries, culverts, and all exposed sheet metal work. fF 


A 0 1] 0 cresiremt durable | 
Fall weight— p ey BZ 









Sheet Metal Silos 
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|” Galvenised— oofing and Siding 
|| —the one dest material to use for building construction because it is 


H| ° 7 
| Fireproof— Weatherproof— Durable— 
| Impervious to flying Not affected by atmos- Easy to apply and re- 
sparks. Cannottake fire phericconditions. Does  sistanttorust. Willstand 
or communicate fire un- not shrink, warp, curl, uplonger and give better HI 
||der any circumstances. or deteriorate. Rainand service in all kinds of — '. ; 
| Reduces the fire risk— snowproof. Insuresyou weather than any other [ “| queer’, 2 |) 
| lowers insurance rates. pure waterfrom cisterns. metal roofing made. i eu 


\ <4} say 
\ - ~ aj} 
These products are economical because of their reasonable cost and long life, J Noss t | 
¢ . * ae 






| APOLLO- KEYSTONE Copper Steel Galvanized Sheets make safe and substantial ee 
| buildings that insure best service at the minimum of cost. Specially adapted to yp aie 
all classes of farm buildings—strong, rfgid, durable. Sold by weight by leadi Ae 
| Goatees. , Aosept no substicate. Look for the added Besetene=& ~~ — th. “0-8 TT 
pper Steel is a . t is your guarantee of satisfaction, service and greatest# $4, 
|| rust-resistance. Keystone Copper Steel is also unequaled for Roofing Tin Plates, oe mpm fro 
|| Send for“ Better Buildings’’ booklet—of value to farmers and owners of buildings. phe sence g 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY , Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Lasting protection and good shelter 
is found under Apollo products. 


and neat-appearing implement sheds, outbuildings, etc. 
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money. This is all very well for the} 
farmer who was “‘in’’ the livestock busi- 
nsss quite extensively when the advanced 
prices came, but how about the man who | 
is getting in just now? The thousand or 
two thousand dollars that he may spend | 
for his foundation herd will not go far in 
comparison with a like amount of money 
paid out for stock five years ago. Is ita 
good plan to stock up at present prices, 
or would it be better to go slow and pro- 
duce in small numbers? The man who 
believes in doing things on a more exten- 
sive scale will tell you that unless you buy 
in greater numbers you cannot get in 
with greater numbers for the high prices, 
while the cautious fellow never fails to 
think of what would happen should the 
price suddenly drop. Is it not a better 
plan to produce all you can from your 
own breeding stock, rather than to de- 
pend so much upon a buying and a sell- 








ing market for the stock you handle?—H. L. 


| Apollo Roofing products enable you to erect safe, economical 

















1000 Shot Daisy Air Rifle, Magazine Repeater, lever ac- 

tion. Shooting barrel provided with patented shot retainer 

that enables the user to shoot downward without losing 

the shot—an exclusive Daisy feature. Turned stock of 

genuine black walnut, highly polished. Shoots with great force and 

accuracy. This rifle is absolutely guafanteed. If any repairs are 

needed, they will be furnished without charge by the manufacturer. 

This is positive proof of the high quality of this rifle. 

WRITE ME TODAY for complete description of this splendid air rifle and for details of my 
new ea an by which ycu can easily get one of these best quality air rifies in just a few hours. 
WRITE. OW while you have the matter in mind. I know you will be delighted with my 


dandy plan for giving you the rifle. 


E. T. Meredith, 43 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
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REAL aang ie IN HORSES 


By A. S. ALEXANDER, M. D. C. 








hurry and the 


The bargain is closed in a 
buyer rues the purchase at his leisure. 


who had read one of our] 
! mination of a horse 
Iness drew our attention 


> 


fetter buy on the reputation of the 

indness is not every- | | snows seller than trust to luck and to a 

s I sh I could always | great knowledge of horses, when it comes 

~ ild work and wear I to buying a horse for immediate work on 

pretty good noticing the un-|the farm. Often a horse makes a reputa- 

oint but how to determine | tion for serviceability and such an animal 

\ : 1 horse will be any good| never finds his way into the monthly | 
to work t nundrum. Honestly I| horse market Where a horse is badly | 


ither own some unsound | needed the owner of this good animal may | 
horses that I have known than sound| part with him for an appreciative price 


on it which I know nothing and especially so if he is “long on horses”’ 

ry farmer was a philosopher in his} and has promising ones coming on, or a 
way arid what he said is perfectly true. | sufficient number of other efficient work- 
[he unsound horse sometimes is a tough!eérs. The purchase of such a horse is a 
one, not meaning that he looks poor and | good investment and one can well afford 
scrubby, but that he wears well, and has} to pay an attractive price. 
great nerve and endurance Those are Written Guarantee Advisable | 


grand attributes in any horse and when Where the reputation of the horse is un- 
they are combined with soundness, lucky | known and the seller is a stranger, it is 
is the breeder or buyer wise to require a written guaranty of 

So certain is it that a horse may be | soundness, er to demand a day’s trial 
wonderfully efficient for work and yet|at least before paying the price asked. 
woefully unsound that many a veterina-| Be sure that the guaranty is properly 
rian drives a horse that might serve| worded and just. One man of our ac- 
as a demonstrating animai for a class on | quaintance bought a horse in a certain 
unsoundness. Such a horse usually has a/| great city horse market and asked us to go 
full set of — for such puffs come | out and see the animal, for he had proved 
from hard work and do not cause lame-| unsound, and to write a note to that 
ness. It will be noticed too that the| effect for the buyer so that he might get 
horse has had his back tendons line- | his money back from the seller. “Have 
fired, or has a “killed’’ bone spavin,| you a written guaranty of soundness?” 
spavin, or thoropin. These | we asked and the buyer replied that he 
things may have caused lameness once|/had. After considerable persuasion we 
but treatment has made them of little| were allowed to see the guaranty and it 
consequence so far as work is concerned. | read as follows: “I hereby guaranty this 
We once drove a mare for years that had , horse free from all encumbrances.”’ Asked 

fractured nelvie und had recovered | if he understood the word “encumbrances” 
from a bad attack of lockjaw She had| the buyer answered "No, L don’t know 
other ailments, too, but still was service-| those high English words; but I guess it 


curb, pog 





ible Not “serviceably sound There | means sound in wind, and limb and to 

is no such thing She was “service-| work.’’ The horse was so unsound from 

unsound | heaves that his ribs squeaked when he 
> 


Sound Horses for Breeding Ib reathed and all of the other symptoms 

When horses have to be bought for | of the disease were in aggravated evidence. 
breeding purposes every unsoyndness is} The beast had been loaded with drugs 
of consequence and must be carefully con-| at the time of purchase. 


idered. Many unsoundnesses ag ee |guarahty to cover every point of the 





rk that do not disqualify for breed-| bargain and have it witnessed and signed. 

und vice ver but on general at ll There are some points of great im- 
les it must be stated that the sounder] portance that help wonderfully in the 

the horse the better he will be for all pur-} choice of a horse that will work and wear. 
post is only a coimeidence and not| The fattened horse, if young, is likely 
ile hen an unsound horse is excel-|to be a better buv in the city ce 
for work and such a horse can only| than the horse showing harness marks. | 
his reputation. Judging} Often the latter are artifigially made. 

look em to be worthless In judging of the muscles of a fattened 


Leaving sound yut of the question | horse look at the forearms and gaskins | 


DOSS! to jud ich trom second thighs, between stifles and hocks). | 
rance ol the horse, Those parts cannot be fattened. For 
! t is to } service tender steak one does not cut close to | 


taken for granted | the hocks or knees. The muscles there 


tened for the city | are for work only and are much exercised 

I ry one often has a/| so that the fat will not deposit there. It | 

t . work | is burned up in work. When the muscles 

S rse show the | of wage tend large and full in the fat 

ren has t horse they will remain so hoy he is 

4 , n it rT wogked do. 4 n nd th t y may °° take “n as 
horse Wi n indication of gene Bom At 

ny | In a muscular horse that is a good 

1 work con-| worker the lips are pursed together. | 

red for sale} The hanging lower lip means lack of | 

‘ Som brains, nerves and muscles. Test the 

hin th good | strength of the tail for like reason. Lift 

it lim Ono it up and if the horse does not strongly 

horses, but| resist he lacks muscularity, nerve and 

particular. | control He may be sick and may re- 


Have the \ 


| sale. Cholera immune. 
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Keep Your Motor 
COOL! 


Practically 
every case of 
overheating 
isdue toslow, 
irregular fan 
speed. To 
have a cool 
motor you 
must have a 
good fan 
belt. And the 
best fan belt 
| everinvented 
is the 


© Mechanical 
Fan Belt 





CROWE 


Saves trouble! Saves repair bills! Needed 
car now using ordinary belts. 


Guaranteed for 15,000 Miles! 


on every 


Built to outlast any car A flexible steel chain 
belt, with friction blocks of best sole leather.Grips 
the pulley tight and drives fan at fullspeed. 
Won't stretch! Can't break! Guaranteed for 
15,000 miles of travel Outlasts atleast half a 
dozen ordinary belts. Now used on over 100,000 
cars. Sold everywhere. Ford model $1.25 at your 
dealers—or sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
MECHANICAL BELT COMPANY 

1210 Frederick Ave. St. Joseph, Mo. 

















 Maketh mat low cost. Get big- 
ger crops. Increase farm values, 







Farm Ditcher, Terracer 
and Read Grader 


All-Steel—Adjustable— Reversible— No wheels, 
levers or cogs to get out of fix, Cuts new farm 
ditches or pe old ones to 4 feet deep— 
roads—builds farm terraces, dykes and levees. 
Prevents crop failures; reclaims abandoned land. 
the work of 100 men. Needed on every 
farm. Write for free book fall of valuable —_— 
age information and specia) introductory offer 


































THE SELF-OILING WINDMILL 


has become so popular in its first three years that 
thousands ay Seng on called for to ace, on ther 
old towers, other mekes of mills, and *o replace, at 
small cost, the rosin the the earlier 

(ampats em self-oil 













System  constantl 
floods every bearing with oil pre- 
venting wear and enabling the 
= oo in the lightest breeze. 
e oil supply is ren oncea year. “ 
na po used, each ech conving | half the load 
We make Gasoline Sngings ‘lumps, Tanks, 
Water Supply Goode an teel Frame Saws. 


Write AERMOTOR CO., 2500 Twelfth St., Chicago 


Make Easy Money 


grinding stock feed, table cornmeal, rve. Graham, back- 
wheat and whole wheat flour for yourself and neighbors. 


cuivee French Buhr 


with imported French BuhrStones. A boy can operate and 
keep ‘tin order. Poiks bring grain for miles to get it 
»and in thie more direstible way by cleanest, fastest 
— mill made. FREE TRIAL offer and brand new mil} 
book ready. Write for free copy today, 
No ke & Marmon Co. 
1322 Eeatucky Aveoue indianapolis, lod. 














Lookout and Wickware Families 
3red sows and breeding stock of all agesfor 
Prompt and specialat- 
tention given mail order trade. Bred Sow Sale 


February 2!st. Write me your wants. 


Wickfield Farms, 5% 4. Cantril, lowa 


Mention Successful Farming to advertisers. 


HAMPSHIRE Hocs 
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cover;-but so long as the tail lifts like a} 
wet rag he is a poor apology for a strong | 
horse. In such a condition the anus| 
will also be found relaxed. When the} 
thermometer is inserted to determine if| 
fever is present it should not enter easily. | 
The horse should resist its introduction. | 
In a sick horse the thermometer is easily | 
introduced and the veterinarian is glad | 
when he finds, after a few days of treat-| 
ment, that the muscles of the anus have | 
again become strong, as evidenced by} 
increased difficulty in introducing the| 
thermometer. Avoid horses that have dull 
eyes, hanging ears, tucked up flanks and 
long, loose, “‘washy’’ couplings. They 
have low values as workers. 


A LOOK BOTH WAYS FROM 
THIRTY 
Continued from page 11 
overpasture it in the summer, and the 
growth is mowed in August, so the grass 
will not have the competition of the 
weeds in the fight for moisture. 

Everything produced on the farm is fed 
there, and some feed is purchased, es- 
ecially corn, shorts and tankage for the 
10gs. Sometimes steers are placed on full 
feed, and then of course it is necessary 
that concentrated feed should be pur- 
chased for them. A great deal of fertility 
is added in the feeds of course, and this 
has helped greatly in increasing the yields. 
All manure is hauled to the fields carefully 
soon after it is made. 

After Ted had told me of his success and 
his methods I asked him the questions I 
had been waiting to ask ever since I had 
reached the farm. If these questions 
could be solved properly in all cases the 
answers would do much to increase the 
happiness and prosperity of farmers. 

‘‘Why do so few farmers have a success 
like yours? What is wrong with the farm- 
ing ideals of the average man?” 

“The big thing wrong in this section is 
that we have too many hay and grain 
farmers,” Ted replied. ‘“While we some- 
times get chesty over the hay or grain 
business the fact of the matter is that it is 
a delusion and a snare all of the way along 
the line. Take here in the prairie hay sec- 
tion for example, it is only the big opera- 
tors who make any-money in an average 
year. This feed should be used for live- 
stock. 

“After a man has a belief in livestock 
and in good crop rotations he should 
study his business to learn the most effi- 
cient methods. You know you hear this 
old expression about the ‘luck’ that a 
man has—but I don’t believe in luck 
very much. When a man tells me that 
he has had ‘bad luck’ with his pigs I 
usually put that down as a case of con- 
crete-headed mismanagement. For we 
have an amazing number of men in farm- 
ing like the kind we used to call 
‘boneheads’ back at school you know. 

“In other words, the point I am mak- 
ing is that a man must everlastingly 
study his business—he must learn the best 
methods from any source he can—these 
include farmers, books, bulletins, farm 
papers and agricultural colleges. My 
training at Manhattan did much to open 
my eyes to the big things I might do in 
farming. My big effort has been to get 
efficiency, to eliminate losses and to pro- 
duce the maximum returns.” 

I got a good deal of material for thought 
from my visit with Ted. I admire him 
greatly. Up from the plane of the hired 
man he has fought his way in ten years 
until he is one of the most successful 
livestock farmers in his section. He has 
blazed the trail for other young men on 
the farms today—will they follow? 


You can ship fresh fish packed in ice 
by express from Seattle, Wash. to New 
York City for 7 cents a pound. Under 
the new zone postage system, the Post- 
office Department will charge 10 cents a 
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**Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear 
is a Firm Friend in Winter 


A man with dry, comfortable feet can do more work and 
feel better doing it than the man with wet, cold feet, 


Wear rubber footwear and buy the kind that gives the long- 


est and best protection. 


“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear is 


cured. by the vacuum process into one solid piece —a method 
that gives it much extra strength. 


There are nine and one-half million people who think that 
“Ball-Band” Rubber Footwear is the best kind to buy. They 
prove this by wearing “Ball-Band.” Over 55,000 merchants 
sell “Ball-Band.” Buy it for yourself and your boys— don’t 
let them neglect their feet and health. 

And when you buy, look for the Red Ball—the “Ball-Band” 
Trade Mark. It is on every boot, arctic, and rubber we make, 


“‘More Days Wear’”’ 


Our booklet, showing pictures of many different kinds 
of “ Ball-Band” Footwear, sent free. Write for it. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO.,3°5 Water St., Mishawaka, Indiana 
**The House That Pays Millions for Quality” 











ag to carry publications from New 
ork City to Seattle. 








MEN MECHANICALLY INCLINED 


Your Chance Is Here, Right Now 


HE world needs mechanics, is dependent 
upon mechanics, both in military an 
civil live. Are you ready to answer the 


call? If you are, learn the auto- 
mobile and tractor business, the 
business made to order for men 
interested in machinery. 


Earn From $25 to $50 A Week. 

Dont atay in the small pay 
class, or be worried if. you are 
called for army service. If you 
must go, go as a mechanic and 
come back as one. rve your 
country and work at your trade 
at the same time. here are 
thousands of positions open as 
repair men, battery and ignition 
experts, tractor operators, sales- 
men, demonstrators, etc., all 
over the country, and few men 
to fill them. 


Learn a trade where in a short time you 
can be earning from $25 to $50 a week. 


E. J. SWEENEY, President, 
Automobile and Tractor School 


402 Union Station Plaza, Kansas City, Mo. 
THE WORLD’S LARGEST AND GREATEST TRADE SCHOOL 
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SSS “Tee i what’sdoing in the mechanics 


The Great Million-Dollar Sweeney School 
can give you the training that will fit you to 
hold one of these positions. Hundreds of cars 
and machines to work on in this 
wonderful school.Every possible 
kind of equipment necessary to 
teach this business and teach it 
right. Nothing left to guess work. 
ee you learn the business by 
the actual experience —*‘you- 
do-it” —method. We teach you 
how to teach yourself and make 
money—to be a business man. 

WRITE METODAY formy 
freecatalog. It gives a complete 
history of the automobile and 


Ir EY tractor business and the 
umes © bilities in it for you. Peal ont 


world, what youcanearn, etc. It 
doesn't cost you any money to 
get my catalog. This is your op- 

rtunity. Grasp it! Investigate this wonder- 
ul opportunity business. Write me today. 
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PAST AND FUTURE IN LIVESTOCK 


1917 and 1918 in the Livestock Industry 


By PAUL D. HAMMETT 


til history f 1917 in the 

livestock industry has been 

written day by day in the 
markets of the country and 
chronological survey of won- 
us year would seem superfluous. 
But for the all-important purpose 
of presenting information which 
will be of guidance to the livestock 
America during the 
review of the 


this 


producers of 
year just begun a 
year is a prerequisite. 

During 1917 every price record 
for livestock was broken. Early in 
the year prices started on their 
climb to the dizzy heights and the 
times when there were appreciable declines were far apart. 
Still a “top price’’ of some kind apparently had to be reached if 
prices were to stay at anything approaching normal figures 
and it seemed that the trade generally had about decided what 
these figures were to be 

When hogs started their sensational rise, wise traders thru- 
out the country thought $15 per hundred would be a good round 
figure to stop the rise at and these same men were not the most 
conservative in the trade either. tlogs at this time were sell- 
ing around $12. Hogs went to $15 all right but they failed to 
stop and by nickels, dimes, quarters and even half dollars they 
advanced to $18. From $18 it was a matter of but a little more 
than two weeks when the unprecedented price of $20 was 


reached. This was enough for everybody and no kick was heard 
on any hand when packers began taking off shortly afterward. 

And as it was with the hogs, so was it with the cattle and 
sheep. Cattle went to $17.90 a hundred, sheep to $17 and 
lambs to $20.60, not including spring lambs at $21 and Inter- 


national show lambs at $22 

Nineteen-seventeen was a year of unusual activity and was 
accompanied by the varying degrees of profit and loss to 
ted during seasons of very wide fluctuations in market 


be expe 


value Perhaps in no other department of agriculture, except 
wheat, has there been greater evidence ef our participation in 
the world war than in livestock 
(n alarming shortage which has been growing more apparent 
in livestock circles during the last five vears, suddenly became 
acut hen this country was called upon to meet the enor- 
mor emands from the Allies. But when the United States 
é re e combat and began giving orders for tremendous 
i re this shortage really 
\ rougiht home to ‘very con- 


when he Was called upon to 


restrict his meat consumption, both 
t! i vs and increased 
it entirely erroneous to suppo 
that the now admitted shortage in 
! t animals is chargeable entirely 
to the demands occasioned by the 
war regardless of the fact that this f 
belief is very widely held. The facts 
inthe case are that we are reap- 
ing the harvest of an indifference in 


estock, which has been cultivated 
country for the last quarter 
century, and had there been no 

r, we would have, in a few years, reached the point 
the supply would have been inadequate 

rherefore, we may justly conclude that the problem is of a 
fundamental nature, and that its permanent solution involves a 
considerable reorganizing of our past agricultural operations, 
und that permanent relief cannot be readily accomplished, 
altho it is possible to very materially increase our supply of food 
animals within the next year or two. Particularly is this 
true with respect to hogs and sheep. , 

raking the Chicago market as a criterion to point out the 
degree of the nation-wide prosperity which has accrued to the 
farmers let it be stated that the value of all stock sold at these 
yards during the year stood at $630,612,550, which is a new 
record standing $120,992,527 more than 1916, the former record 
and $259,674,394 above 1915. This enormous gain in the price 
paid the farmers stands in face of the fact that the combined 
marketings of all kinds of stock at 14,691,662 fell 2,242,835 
short of 1916, the banner period. They stood 679,350 larger 
than in 1915 and far ex receipts in the aggregate at any 
other market of the country. 

But the prosperity which the farmer has shared in, really is 
shown in the average price for the stock during the . . The 
following table shows the averages for cattle, ioe, hogs, 
a = lambs for the years 1917, 1916, 1915, 1914, 1913 
and 1912 


where 








Cattle Hogs 

1917 $11.60 $15 10 
1916... 9 50 9.60 
1915 8.40 7.10 
1914 8.65 8.30 
1913 8.25 8.35 
1912 7.75 7.55 

Sheep Lambs 
1917 $11.00 $15.60 
1916 7.85 10.75 
1915 6.30 9.00 
1914... 5.55 8.00 
1913. ... 5.20 7.70 
1912 4.60 7.20 


The effect of the food adminis- 
tration’s meatless days been 
reflected in the trading in prime steers during the last days of 
1917. So carefully, apparently, have the people of the coun- 
try followed the admonition of the food administration that 
the prime steers have been almost a drug on the markets. It 
has nse estimated by the packers that ninty percent of the beef 
coming from the prime steers goes directly to the higher class 
hotels, restaurants and dining cars. These parties ‘have fol- 
lowed the meatless days probably more scrupulously than any 
other class of persons hence the falling off in the demand for the 
prime bullocks. 

Right now the big bulk of orders the packers are receiving 
are for “war beef”, and this war beef does not come from 
the corn-fed “perfects”. It would seem reasonably certain 
that the big money is to be made for some time to come on the 
medium steers and that the farmers who feed out the bullocks 
to the finest condition are going to find the going a bit hard. 

There were several decidedly unfavorable conditions experi- 
enced by the cattle producers during the year. Beginning in 
1916, and continuing with only slight interruptions to the 
present time, a large portion of the range country has suffered 
severely from droughts. Especially does this condition apply 
to the western and southwestern portions of Texas, a large area 
of New Mexico and Arizona, and for a portion of the time in the 
west and northwestern states where range cattle are grown ex- 
tensively. 

While the death loss so far has not been appalling still the 
movement of these cattle from the natural breeding grounds 
to the killers in many instances and to other parts of the coun- 
try in others, has taken much stock away from the spots upon 
which cornbelt feeders have depended for decades for their 
raw material. The cattle wiil not go 
back and this means years of rehabilita- 
tion for the breeding grounds before 
cornbelt feeders can be assured of a 
normal supply of feeding cattle. 

Likewise, because of the severe 
winters of 1916 and 1917, resulting in 
the consumption of the accumulated 
supply of hay in the northwest, there 
has been during the past fall an ab- 
normal marketing of breeding cattle 
from that section of the country. The 
marketings of western range cattle 
of 327,000 at Chicago, proved almost 
double those of 1916 and proved the 
heaviest since 1909. This proportion 
was maintained at the other points 
which get the range cattle and shows to a great degree the 
serious extent to which breeders have sold off their supplies 
to avoid the mounting feed bills and to “‘take profits while 
profits were in sight’”’. This policy which has become all too 
common on the part of meat producers during the last two 
years is certain to have a very far reaching influence on the 
receipts of livestock at the markets during 1918. The cornbelt 
is short of cattle. This is admitted on all sides. The cornbelt is 
short of hogs because of the general policy of sending anything 
sas killing condition to the market while prices were at 
their highest point. The cornbelt is short of sheep, principally 
because of the inability of farmers to obtain breeding stock. 
This country is very much short of a normal wool crop and with 
supplies shut off from Australia by England, which country is 
taking the output for clothes for her own soldiers, there does not 
appear to be a cloud in the horizon for the lovers and grow- 
ers of the “‘golden hoofs’’. 

While the cornbelt is short of these supplies the west is short 
of cattle and sheep and is not economi fitted at this ume 
to increase production. Shortage of feed ake mitigates against 
the chances of increased production in the west. So to put 
it plainly, it is up to the cornbelt to get busy at once with the 
idea of immediate increase in uction. These disasters 


which have been pointed out and which hit at the very foun- 
dation of the cattle industry cannot but be [Continued on page 77 
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’'VE done it—by cutting my profits to the bone, by buying 
materials ahead, by careful, shrewd management—I’ve held 
: prices right down this year. Wait till you get this book. It will 
; amaze you. I’ve been a buggy builder ever since I could stand up 
y to a bench in the shop. My father and grandfather were buggy 
builders before me. But my record for keeping dowr prices this 


year will beat all records. 


No question how it’s been done. It’s all explained in the book. 

3 Most of all it’s because I’ve kept my big factory here in this small 
town. Low taxes, loyal labor—same boys I went to school with 

' —everybody catching the fever and bound to make our Kentucky 

| town the buggy center of the universe. Get our book and see. 


‘ * Here I am right in the heart of the best second- 

; oy Eee growth close-fibre, tough, split hickory-growing 
district of America. I’ve got my workmen trained to the last inch, m 
big factory is full of labor-saving machinery. I pay no big city tax rate, 
know the business from AtoZ. Pu prove it to you when you get the book. 






From Factory To You—Sixty Days’ Free Road Tes 





tceqg wullarantec DOV.VUY ; 
There is not a weak spot in this proposition anywhere. matter when, I make it right, and I do not ask to take 
I have seen to that. If I was not — how could I pe ou69 4 word forthis. You are protected by a $30,000.00 bond to make 
days’ trial and my unlimited guarantee backed by $30.000 cash YOU absolutely safe, no matter what happens. 
bond? More than that, I challenge the whole world on prices. Get Write for Free Books—This year I have my 
big book. Then you decide. That’s all I want you todo today. catalog masterpiece. Dozens of new styles pd mmo 
Everything I claim in my advertising {s more than made {nour own big factory. The b you want to use 
good to you. In the first place I save you §$25to $Sonany buggy _‘!ustrated in colors just as it will look when you . 
it. A bigger book, a more complete book. yO 
ite and see. Ask 4 Ae 













you buy. The buggies are built right in my own factory under 
my personal direction by expert workmen trained in the | Bohon ces right down tv bedrock. W 
way. The material comes out of this country—the best second- for the free catalog. It shows all kinds of @—W\ 
growth hickory country inthe world. Myroad test means busi- barness,too. We are the largest buggy and 4 So 
ness also. After you get my big book and pick out the buggy  »a@tness manufactory in the world selling - $, 
you want, I let you hitch your horse toit and give ithardusage direct to consumer. ‘Phe book tells all o¢ 
tor 60 days approval test over the roughest roads in yourcoun- YOU want to know. It answers every 7 oS eS 
ry. If the buggy shows any signs of weakening I take it back— Question you can ask. If interested 4 
the road test doesn’t cost you a cent. in eA Money-Saving Merchandise PL: 
arm ipment Catalog, ‘a og 
Cg 


and 
My Big Bond Is Your Protection — 2: it in the coupon also and” » $F 2. 
Tuied of both books will be sent Free. oe 
nk o There is no time limit to my guarantee on work- Do not wait. Fill out the es 
manship and material. If you discover a flaw at any time, no coupon and mail today. 4: iS Ss 
°» 


THE D. T. BOHON CO., 16Main St., Harrodsburg, Ky. 424" 
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A FARMER’S SHIPPING CLUB 


An Organization That Eliminates Stock Buyers’ Margins 


INCERITY goes well 
S in hand with cooper- 
ition when it comes to 
lucting a sucessful 
hipping association For 
rtv-two vears the I iri 
‘ mf ping Association of 

S ! Nebraska, | 
thout chang 

n nd wit 
! A rd- 

ppu 
United S 

and t fact tl it | i 
ol I ger n the 
lor ning period 
i nsti 3; that its men 


eve that sin 


an or 


bers firmly be 
cerity is necessary if 
g ion is to be success- 
ful his 
progressed creditably dur- 
and the members 
On November 24, 
it Superior, Nebraska, the Farmers’ | 
Shipping Association was formed when 
ninety-two farmers met with the intention 
of Iping each other to make more out of 
the livestock business. A set of by-laws 
and a constitution were drawn up and 
accepted In its preamble it made clear 
that to help members get more for their 
stock and to promote more and better 
stock would be their main object. By 
adhering to its original intentions the asso- 
ciation has retained the good will of each 
member and the roster has multiplied 
since the start. Today the organization 
has a membership of two hundred and 
forty-seven farmers and it was brought to 
this number simply by demonstrating the 
good work that could be accomplished by 
cooperation No solicitation was neces- 
ury to boom the membership 

In its first year the association with its 
membership of ninety-two, shipped only 
ears of stock which netted its 
The wear 1914 was 
the banner period for this organization 
when eighty-eight cars were sent to mar- 
ket that returned $117,379.66 to the mem- 
bers who had shipped. Last year, bad 
and floods in that section hindered 


raniza 


association has 


ing its life 


} ave prospe red 


thirty-nine 


members $92,537.67 


roads 

the handling of stock and only seventy- 
even cars were sent marketward. Settle- 
ment on all these shipments was made to 


the members by the association at the end 
of each week. The stock was billed in the 
association name but sold separately 80 
each shipper would have his full share of 


the returns. Its members are very enthu- 


tic over the grand work accomplished 
nder the co perative idea yet they have 
kept this pretty well to themselves during 
the long pe riod which the club has been 
n existence. 
The m ger of this association ts elect- 
ed by the members at large and it is his 
t to accompany the stock to market 
ind see that saine is handled properly 


hile on the road and at the yards. In 
y, the owners of stock have a man 
who will look out for their best 
nterests and see that his charge is dis- 
f in a manner that means most for 
owners When stock is loaded for 
market, the different 
part of the shipment in a manner that they 
ire easily sorted when ready to be weighed 
the market 

Each owner has a different mark in the 
shipm« nt For instance, some will mark 
their stock with a red stripe on the hip and 
others will mark theirs with a different 
color or on another part of the body. The 
manager makes a notation of each brand 
that is placed on the stock and the name 
of the owners, and when at the market, 
after the sale is made, separate accounts are 
secured for each item which shows the 
total expense and the amount levied on 








| 
| 


| was organized, 


each individual. Prior to 
shipping stock in this man- 
ner, owners generally sold 
their stock to the local buy- 
er or in the town close to 
home. Only having a few 
head in most cases, they for 
the reason of economy, 
would not order a whole car. 
They really 
to sell their stock on one of 
the large markets because 
the charges would eat up 


expenses are prorated, he 
has the benefit of the full 
car rate. By shipping the 
stock to market where there 
is competition, better prices 


1884, | are obtained, and the owner makes what 


generally goes to the country buyer as his 
margin. 
The association has no capital to con- 


| duct its comparatively large business. It 


pays no dividends as it derives no profit 

from the stock handled thru the organiza- 

tion. The shipping club was formed with 

the sole intention of making conditions 

better for its members at the time of mar- 

keting and as it has no regular expenses, : 
yital was found unnecessary. 

Membership is open to any farmer who 
owns one head or more of stock and he 
may join by paying an entrance fee of 
fifty cents. here are no other dues, 
except an assessment of $5.00 on each car 
shipped, which goes to the manager who 
accompanies the stock to market. In this 
manner the manager receives his salary 
for taking care of the stock while enroute 
to market and up to the time of sale, and 
at the same time the members who do not 
ship are under no expense. The $5.00 
charge on each car is prorated according to 
the number of animals and each shipper 
pays a proportionate amount. 

The manager of the association of course 
must be a member and to be such he must 
be a farmer of the vicinity. The money he 
collects in the form of $5.00 charges is 
extra for him and was originated to pay for 
his time while away from the farm. As 
the number of cars shipped each year are 
rather small and the total amount paid the 
manager in the form of fees would not be 
enough to support him, he must be a man 
who has a farm and means of support. 

The Farmers’ Shipping Association, be- 
lieved to be the oldest shipping association 
in the country, has been conducted with 
the aid of only a secretary-treasurer and a 
board of three trustees. With no overhead 
expense in the way of salaries, and strict 
sincerity on the part of its members, the 
association has done a world of good for 
its members which have increased notabl 
since the organization. When this club 
the men had no axes to} 


| grind but had their own welfare in view | 


owners mark their | 








and thought that such an organization 
would give them means of shipping small 
lots of stock and receive the benefit of full 
car consignments.—J. M. C 


CARE OF THE PORK SIRE 

“Like father, like son,” says the genetic- 
ian, and he sounds a far-reaching truth. 
Much is being said, and justly too, about 
correct methods in caring for breed- 
ing sows, but the boar which heads the 
herd has as much influence on the pros- 
vective litters as do all the sows com- 
yined. With hogs selling on the market 
at nearly the price of a good steer, it be- 
hooves those who are interested in the in- 
mates of the piggery to be up on their 
toes. If the boar is expected to uce 
offspring which will top the market, his 


hac 1 no chance | 


all the profit on the small 
lot. The cooperative ship- 
ping plan solved this ines 
lem. Each shipper may | 
have only a few head of 
stock in the car and as the 

















When you are in a hurry something 


always seems to delay you. A blow 
out or the horse throws a shoe, or a 
wheel comes off. ~ Save all this annoy- 
| If] ance and wasted time by putting in 


Stromberg - Carlson 
Independent Telephones 


The big powerful instruments that 
| If bring every one within reach of your 
voice. Step to the telephone, the big 
five bar generator rings every party on 
the line every time, get your party 
quickly and transact your business 
without stepping outside the house. 
Write for this Free Booklet 
“A Telephone on the Farm”— Edition 2D 
Find out how easy it is for you and your 
neighbors to organize and — a telephone 
line. How easily you can have this great 
modern distance remover installed and pay for 
it in no time by saving time. 


It will pay you to write for this book. 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. 
Rochester, N.Y. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Acme Pig Meal 
Equal to Milk. 


Is a full and complete ration, nothing else 
is fed with it. You know how pigs do 
fed milk—that is how pigs do fed Acme 
Pig Meal, equal to milk. Start when the 
pigs will eat, it so takes the place of milk they will 
wean themselves at 8 weeks of age, prevents runts, 
setbacks, and retains the baby pig fat. 15 pounds 
makes 15 gallons ‘milk equal,"’ enough for one pig 
30 days for 65c. A balanced and complete ration 
until 4 months of age. 25% cheaper than any 
other. 500 lb. lots $4.45 per cwt, 1000 Ib. lots 
$4.40 per ewt., Ton Lots $4.35 per ewt, Terms 30 
days. Acme é alf Meal same price. Send for Free 
books.on ACME WORM BOUNCER. 





















Protein 28'44% 


Acme Mfg. Co., Wheaton, Ill,. Dept. B. 








Use this trap to catch and hold any 
hog from 50 to 600 Ibs. — easily and 
quickly. Holds tightly without 
injury. So simple a boy can 
operate it. Send for our money- 
saving Farm Tool Catalog today, 
now, The Flaticy Hog Trap is 
. * tully described. Write today. 








Monmouth Plow Factory 
349 Se. Main St.. Monmouth, tl. 
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care must not be given a place of sec- 

importance in the farm routine. 
Especially during the winter months is 
neglect liable to come, and it is then that 
much ean be done toward preparing him 
for the spring b season. 

The feed which the receives at this 
time is of vital importance. If he has had 
heavy fall work, considerable grain will be 
required to bring him back into eee. 
For the first month of rest corn adds fat 
and gives heat to his run-down body. 
As the season advances gradually in- 
crease feeds of a nitrogenous character 
such as bran, shorts, middlings and oil- 
meal. Along with these concentrates, 
roots or alfalfa hay give succulent bulk 
to the ration. If skimmilk is obtainable 
it will be a valuable addition just pre- 
ceding and during breeding season. As 
the breeding time approaches the oil- 
meal and bran, or similar protein carriers, 
should be increased to supply abundant 

vigor and aggressiveness. Corn one- 
third, oats one-third, bran ¢ and shorts each 
0 ne-sixth parts is a combination In com- 
mon use by successful pork producers. 
Others reduce the corn as the time of mat- 
ing approaches, feeding shorts or mid- 
dlings one-third, oats one-half and bran 
one-sixth parts. For variety this may be 
mixed half and half with dried beet pulp 
and made into a slop by addition of water 
or skimmilk. In general pregnant sows 
and the boar may be fed the same, but the 
condition of the male will determine 
whether or not this is sufficient. 

A clean, warm, dry, well-ventilated and 
well- lighted pen is the ideal home for the 
head of your pork herd. This need not be 
large, eight to ten feet square being suffi- 
cient, so he can move about and get 
exercise. Adjoining it a small pasture lot 
of one-half to one acre which can be 
planted to rape or red clover in season 
will be a valuable addition if space per- 
mits. Lots of exercise means health and 
well-developed muscles and sound and 
active reproductive organs. To — 
the work of handling the boar, one of the 
qupemenent stations recommends that the 
breeding crate be placed just inside the 
boar pen and next the swinging e nd of the 
gate. Opening the gate inward the sow 
can be driven dire ctly into the crate witha 
hand hurdle and fastened while the gate is 
swinging back to place. After copulation 
the gate can be shifted and the sow taken 
out as she came in. Sixty sows may be 
served per season by a fully-matured boar 
if care is taken that they be uniformly 
distributed thru the period. Under no 
circumstances should more than three be 
served in one day by the same boar and 
less than this number is to be - ferred. 
In cases where a farmer owns only a small 
number of sows it is quite often profit- 
able for three or four breeders to own one 
boar in common. However, if the enérgies 
of the herd leader are not over-taxed 
the litters will be larger and the pigs 
stronger. An additional advantage of the 
single service system is that accurate 
record can be kept of breeding operations 
and less loss from inopportune farrowing 
result. 

Above all things sanitation in the boar 
pen is essential and to get this the apart- 
ments must be dry and airy. One of the 
colony type of hog houses serves very well 
for this purpose, but where he has the 
quarters to himself extra precaution must 
be given to see that there is sufficient 
warmth. 

Hogs suffer from cold more than any 
other stock, and where there are not 
others in the same pen additional care 
must be~ given to this point. Good 
feed, wa quarters and lots of 
exercise will prepare your boar doubly 
well for the spring work and make the 
mortality count of your piggery much less. 


Don’t neglect to provide an abundance 
of pure water, shade and salt in planning | = 
ry profitable sheep raising the coming 


season. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
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“The Air in 
the Morning i is Pure and Fresh” 


“In my barn I have 30 head of cattle, 10 head of horses, 
besides a calf pen for 12 head of calvesand a hospital pen, 
and with the barn full and closed all night the air in the morning is as 
pure and fresh inside as on the outside; no manure vt ammoni: 4 smell, 
° can see the pleAsant effect this has on the ee (Signed) 


F. Fitzgerald, Owatonva, Mian. The 


KIN SYSTEM OF 
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VENTILATION 


answered the ventilating problem in Mr. Fitzgerald’s 
barn. Suppose you could have these conditions in your 
barn. Don’t you think the building itself would last 
longer?—and cost you less money in repairs later when building 
material prices will be almost prohibitive? Now is the time to 
protect your investment and make more profits with good ven- 
tilation. 


Write for This Book 


and learn how our ventilating engineers can plan a King System 
for your barn and ventilate it properly forless money . 

than it would cost if you did the job yourself, 
Our catalog shows photographs of many 
different styles of barns ventilated with 
King Systems. ‘Send for it today. We 
mail it free. 


King Ventilating Company 
1173 Cedar Street, 
Owatonna 








































Look for this 
Diamond King 
Trademark 
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MORE WORK Fro: | 
YOUR HORSES 


The use of collar pads is humane.¥ Again, 
your horses will do more work if properly 
protected by the right kind of pad.’ 
TAPATCO is the right kind. 


A NEW AND BETTER 
HOOK ATTACHMENT 


Consisting of wire staple, reinforced 
with felt washer (note where arrows 
point). This gives the hooks a better 
hold and prevents pulling off. The 
weakest point is made strong and life 
of pad greatly lengthened. 
Found Only on Pads Made by Us. 
Look For The Felt Washer. 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & Textile Company 


GREENFIELD, OHIO 
Canadian Branch: Chatham, Ontario. 
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Pat. iO. $.Dee. 1, 1974. 
Pat, a Can Agr. 6, 1915. 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood— wide 

or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 

SS running gear. Wagon paris of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog illustrated in colors. 
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vested. “Every 
weeks. 


rite today Og. 
FONE" SCHOOL ef AUCTIONEERING 
B. Seramente, Chicago, Hl. Carey MH. Jones, President 


of your introducing Stock and Poultry remedies, 
Dips, Dis infectan ectants, etc.,interest you? Then address 


RoyeleumCo-Operative Mig.Co.,Dept. a2 ,Monticelle, Ind. 
By using the index on page three, you can readily locate every advertise- 








ment on every subject in which you are interested or wish information. 



























Old Trustys are Made 


Old Trusty Metal Covered Incubators have clear, solid Red- 
wood Cases which cannot shrink, swell or warp in changes 
of weather. These cases would be fairly good hatchers with- 
out | other covering; but for long life they are pa - 
cove with first grade insulation and gaivanized metal. 
ag System tank and pipes are made of pure heavy 
per, h clinched and soldered, 30 pounds test. Solid! bunt 

trays, perfect fitting doors, correct ventilation e big 
ot) tank in drawer shape is a recent improvement or added convenience on 
Metal Covered Old Trusty, and users say it’s one of the eatest thi 
ever thought of. Holds about 6 quarts of oil. Saves refilling Instantly 
removed but can be filled without removing. Handy thermometer holder 
brings the thermometer out to greet you every time you open the door. 
Saves time and stooping. This holder goes on our wand covered machines, 
too. Old Trustys have to be honestly Suilt, and that’s the kind Johnsons 
have been building from the start—over 2] years ago. Old Trustys come 
to vou all set up. Simply take off the crating, screw the legs on and it’s 
rea for business. All tools and fixtures are included Free. 


Read What Old Trusty Owners Have to Say 


“While my husband farms! make 
expenses with Old Trusty” 
$500 “I am only a renter’s wife. We own 

,. our little home and about 3 acres of land. 
Profit While my husband farms | make ex- 
penses at home and hope to help buy a 
farm soon. I am not tied at home because of an 
incubator. I go away for a whole day. I have 3 
children under 7 years of age and there are 3 others 
in our family. I will give you an account of what 
I made this year: 
1000 baby chicks sold at 10¢ each 
Young stock I have raised for myself 












$100.00 
200 00 


M. M. Johnson 


Chickens and eggs sold for market 3.0 

Inventor of Old Trusty Chickens and eggs for home use 25.00 

An engineer by trade $350.00 

bat at heart a poultry Total expenses for feed and supplies 60.00 
raiser - founder of the - 

neubator and Total made $300.00 


business 
the world. 


in “I am not through with Old Trusty thie year yet. 
Il am going to finish out the $500.00 net. J think I 
ean make the other $200 easy between now and 
I couldn't do without Old Trusty.” 

Maude Huffman, Breeder of S. C. White Leghorns, Eagletown, Okla. 


Winter s 

' Huntley, Mont., April 16, 1917 
We think the Old Trusty has no equal and would not want to part with 
ours. We have 80 hens that have laid all winter. We have sold $109.50 
worth of eggs, besides setting our incubators. One neighbor says hens 
will lay enough more eggs to make up for not laying in the winter, but we 
get as many eggs now as he does, after having our hens lay all winter when 
eggs are the highest price. 

Yours, L. Hagerman 


Neighbor’s Successes Made 
Him Investigate 
Buxton, lowa, Oct. 1, 1917 
Please mail me your catalog and 
other printed matter. Quite a 
few poultry raisers in this section 
are having phenomenal success 
with your product, has influenced 
me to investigate your product. 
Yours truly, Henry Mease 


“Not Cheapest Nor Highest, 
but Best” 

Bryn Mawr, Pa., Feb. 24, 1917 

Il bought a 100-egg Old 

Trusty Incubator and 

find it is not the 

cheapest nor the 

highest priced 

incubator, but 

it is the best, 


New Year's 
Mre 










*" old Trusty Comes 
Ready for Business 





We build Old Trust um plete here at the factory I have tried 
t xchusi' cubator and brooder factory ™ several 
ship it ready for business the minute » makes 

rv 





ye 












te and screw the legs on. It's al- ‘ never 

r ted and stored in our warehouse (cither St Y) had any 
Joseph, Mo. or Clay Center) awaiting your name and ad kind to 

drese on the tag, so you see we can insure quick shipment. : ee 

We Pay the Freight or Express tem - 

4 Shipping the quickest and best way according to your instruc- an 
: tions or routing of our experts who have had years of expe 2. 
i rience in shippir g Old = = 
4 we h any 
ndof 

Peath- 

er like 


7 Old 
rusty. 
1 run it 

But nan 

Fold shed 
Send the 
Mutside tem- 
perature is 
Mevertwodays 
PAlike. I consider 


+ a great pleasure 
82> run Old Trusty 
© "Yours,Harrison Edsall 
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en, 
You Can Pile 
Year With a 


I’ll prove that to you. What 
hatcher that ‘‘shells out the chic 
worth big prices and all poult 
appreciate raising poultry. C 
or oats to go to waste. What they 
surprise anyone who don’t know, if 
lost profits and put them back in ye 
scattered around the barn lots and } 
know that. If the chickens are pure bre 


People Who Ma 


You can see why. It takes a dozen hens ordinarily to 
hatch as many chicks as one 150-egg Old Trusty 
Incubator. Now, just figure a little. A hen 
should at least lay a dozen eggs in 3 weeks in 
spring, if fed right. They should be worth 
over 40c a dozen this year. At that price 
twelve hens could earn over $4.00 gross in 3 
.  “™ weeks. Cut it down— 

say $3.50 or even $3.00. The interest 
on investment in an incubator and the 
oil would be less than 30c in the 3 
weeks! In other words, if a dozen hens stop 
laying and go to setting you lose $3.00 or $3.50, 
but if an incubator hatches the eggs it costs 
only 3c. Do you know any easter way to make 
money? Neighbor, you know it’s the people 
who figure on interests and costs that get 
ahead. They make poultry pay. They make 
these things apply to 100 hens or 200. Can’t 









“*Incubator 
Man"’ 
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Mother Named OldT 
We Once Had— You 


Old 


INCUBATORS 
Used by More People Than An 


Of course, you want an incubator that is simple and easy to operate, well made 
and sure of results. Old Trusty incubators are that kind, and that is why 
they’re the favorites of so many thousands of poultry raisers. Yes sir, for 
years and years they have been successfully hatching eggs. All kinds of 
eggs—chickens, turkeys, ducks and pheasants. Thousands of Old Trustys 
sold fen years ago are still in use and just as good hatchers as ever—just stick 
apin there. Old Trustys have been made right all along, but of course we 
do not hesitate to add any new conveniences that we develop in our exper 
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imental rooms. We keep Old Trusty right up to date and considerably ler 
ahead in conveniences. ers 
m ¢ 







A Time-Tried Hot Water Heater 


is one of the secrets of Old Trusty’s unfailing hatching success. It 
gives a perfect and even distribution of heat. M. M. Johnson, invert 
tor, was a heating engineer as well as an expert poultryman, 
his scientific knowledge of correct heating methods has given yot 







































the unexcelled heating system used in Old Trusty. Note the tal 

\ part I am holding in my hand. This heating tank is made of hm 
pure copper, even though the price of that materia) has ‘= 
doubled again and again. Old Trustys also have neverme! ult 

failing regulators and the very best safety lamps made by Send 

the largest lamp concern in the world. Old Trustys are be 





fight consumers of oil. Their special hot water systems 


H. H. JOHN 


M. M. Johns 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Old Trustys are made in two — / 


eg nae ecg and j 
ty Shells 


Out 
the 
Chicks 


Here 























Incubator 
first isa practical, simple 
‘hic Trustys do that. Eggs are 


and 

ultra igh. Now is when you can ithe x 
Ciipn’t allow any corn or wheat out the en- 
ire United 
















lost or scattered grain would 
put in a pile. Chickens gather up 
Show me a fine flock of thrifty hens 
ind ied I’ll show you a prosperous farm. a? 
the better. 


ney Use Incubators 


plet twelve biddies waste time setting when an Old Trusty will do it 
4cheaper. The important thing is to get chicks hatched when you 
m. Don’t waste valuable time and eggs on hens. You can get an Old 
od hatch out as many chicks as hens could hatch—yes more, for Old 
ever deserts the nest, never steps on an egg, never dies while setting 
gives mites to the little chicks, nor trails them through wet grass. 
Trusty will hatch more chrcks than any bunch of hens from the same 
ofeggs and will start setting any time you wish. You know this too— 
os want pullets to lay good in winter months they must mature by Octo- 
nee or soveunet. aa must antes — re. 
e@ money is in winter eggs. y the farm 
a Faithful Dog is the most profitable place in the world to raise 
ys Trust Him poultry. Yes sir, you have it “all over” the 
professional poultryman who must buy every 
grain of feed. Your chicks cost almost nothing 
in summertime. They live on scattered grain 
that you couldn't save and on worms and grass- 
hoppers. Fall comes and you're all ready to 
make a big profit on high priced winter eggs. 
Say, don’t you feel rich when your pullets start 
laying before snow flies and kecp on laying all 


210002553 =r eee 
Incubator, 750,000 in Use 


made Mia for hours and save the hatch, if you happen to be kept away from 
; why Mecte the big oil tank. 
ir, fot Heh tie your money up in a higher priced, prettier machine, but it 
ads Of BR jet) s any more chicks, Old Trusty is trted and true—not new-fangied. 
— out the chicks and I guess that’s about what you want an incubator for. 
. stic 
se we 
“~aYear After Year of Successes 
ably Mevidence for you to keep in mind is the Aundreds of thousands of 

aisers who are making money with Old Trustys and are always 

m to their neighbors. Ojid Trusty is made so solidly and so 
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the chicks taken from Old 
Trustys were put together, 
they would produce al- 
most enough food to feed 
the nation. But think of 
the meaning of hearing 
a flock of chicks chirping 
around your place—and 
seeing them grow into 
plump, thrifty profit 
makers. Now is the 
time to shell them out and 


Old Trusty is the hatcher 
you want to do the trick. 















































This 120-page book is a real 
Johnzon production and I 
hinkit bears acquaintance 
well if you would judge by 
the thousands and thousands 
of poultry raisers who send 
for it year after year. 


fou see we write and print 
our own books, this being 
out latest annual catalog 
published for our 26th year 
in business. 


Ake Old Trusty, it’s the re- 
sult of our own experience 
n raising poultry and while 
don’t crack it up asa 
‘cure-all’ forevery branch 
of poultry raising it covers 


























































oi hatehes so faithfully, you will be on the road to poultry ; - 
J nee” vou set eggs in this old faithful hatcher. But whatever ohn Sey 
=> tb send you the book I know of. 
», and Most folks say it is Send for a copy. It will 
mn you U Id Trusty Book the most interesting elp you—and we are glad 
te the talog and book of poultry-raising advice ever put out, o send it free. 
ade off illing for you to be the judge. It contains scores of 
) has#eel big flocks hatched by Old Trustys and deals with 
jeverfe poultry raising. I'll send it free for your name and is picture 
de by Send today. The coupon in the corner is for your ’ shows Johnson 
'S are but a postal card is just as good. Might as baa \ eaees 3 cow for an 
stems i lown now and write me. fi }ines tor years ago. 





d for book and read 
his famous “Ups and 


ubator Man’”’ is" <&Sdowns"” stor 


ompany 
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Bargain 
OLD TRUSTY 
Without the Metal Cover 


It’s lower in Ortee than our Meta) 

Covered OLD TRUSTY but about 

equal in resu!ts and in the number of 

hatches you can make with it. Our 

first machines were redwood ma- 

, without the metal cover — 
sands of these ma 

erin making big hatches today. 

The metal cover saves oil, but if 

you want to get | a Trusty <3; 

struction at lowest 

price, or I Should Bay get Robie: 

e gest average hatches year 

year at lowest cost, you ail f 









are thousands of no mistake in getting this redwood 
appy families covered machine. It has the same 


j 4 case construction, same pure 
ounting the- chicks ~ heating system, same handy ther- 


mometer holder, regulator, 


rom Old Trusty. If all © Write formy bargain'price on this 


hatcher. 
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NEED FOR BETTER DAMS 






While it is becoming a recognized fact | 
ong classes of farmers, that the | 
draft horse is the anchor to which the} 
farmer-breeder must lash his ship, both as 
nimal and a readily marketable 

| ict, it is also another fact that im-| 
rovement in this direction is needlessly 








slow Notable progress 1s being made in 








roduction of high-grade draft animals, yy wily 
- > 4 al 
$s regards improvement in the qu ility of ; ‘ 
the Besides frequent individual j t t li 
owners of first-class stallions of the pop- e us e 
r draft types of horses, many com- 


ompanies have been formed 

rmers, and a purebred draft sire 
t, each member of the company be- 
ing a joint owner of the animal, and using 


your fortune 
the Hansen way 


ECONOMY —To the wearer ofa Hansen 
we prophesy long glove service because 
of individual designing, superior material 
: and perfect building. 


COMFORT — Lines around thumb and fingers and per- 
fect cut of palm imdicate a snug yet easy fit; free motion 
with complete protection against weather and injury. 


ADAPTABILITY—500 styles—a Hansen glove or 
mitten for every need. All “Built Like a Hand.” 
For driving, motoring, work or dress. 


Write for Our, Book of Gloves 


Hansen gloves are sold by most good dealers. If your dealer is 
not supplied, write us. Anyway, let us send you the book. 


> O. C. HANSEN MFG. CO. 
129C Detroit Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


All this is a step in the right direction 
art int toward a goal that will 
wan more ap | better horses for the gren- 
eral farmer. But what class of dams are 
ve using these valuable, high-grade sires 
Your writer knows of case after case 
here the mares being bred to these ton- 
ons will weigh from one thousand to 
velve hundred pounds. As td their type, 
eir owners know practically nothing, 
c on the sire’s side. These mares 
iy be a mixture of a little of everything, 
but not much of anything for a certainty. 
What are we reasonably to expect from 
such breeding? What will the harvest be? 
Che results are only too apparent in the | 
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iltifarious sizes, shapes, colors and gen- 
eral appearances of the crop of “scrub” 
Its we see developed each season. One| 
colt may take the straight, trim legs of | 
ts dam and the thick, blocky body of its | 


erally is about as much proportion to 
n as there used to be to the cornstalk 


eee SpringHair Cut > 


ir \nother colt, from the same sire | [= 
a different mare, may inherit the! 
trong, well-museled limbs of his sire and feliiy fe) wT oY ee Pe | 
the long, slender body of the dam. There mae 


nt of cornstalk and sticking weeds into | 
r legs, the heads being small potatoes 
r crude piece of stalk, stuck on | Don’t expect your horses or mules to do good 
end. Sometimes the colt will have a | work unaes Re ~ = wan, Ghar neawy ay 
head and a ik » hodv: . ‘ coats on. ip the rough, ragg air t 
i and a large body; other times, holds the wet sweat and dirt. It will give them 


will possess a head of salt-barrel por- new life and energy. They'll dry off more 
nd a body like a greyhound’s quickly, get more good from their feed, rest 
Nor does the undesirability of such better, feel better and work 
‘ . P : better. If you want to sell them 
ils stop with this nonconformity in : their improved appearance will 
Colts produced under such condi- Ws bring a much higher price. The 


ns never are large enough for strictly 
teams when they reach maturity 
I'he rarely ever weigh more than their 


Ball 
Stewart sans: 
! nd many times they actually are 


Cli i 

ler. With the best of management in ; F pping 

eding, and good care of the offsprings, Machin 
of them rarely ever reach a weight of e 


than fifteen or sixteen hundred % clips horses, mules or cows without 
Thus they must be classed as g change. Clips faster and easier than < 
: “e coal the any other machine. It will last a lifetime for its rs are 
or “plugs when placed on the — all cut from the solid steel bar and made file hard, they are 
or ind the prices paid for such @ enclosed, protected and run in oil; the flexible shaft is new sty light 
ls vary about as much as the prices @ running and 6 feet long and it has the highest grade Stewart clipping 
paid { con in Wasiaun wards in G.cie head—a truly marvelous machine at the money. 
uidfor votes in ous as ‘ GET _ONE from your DEAL send ill ship 
ording to exigencies which | Cc. O. D. for balance. vases pane Se ae 


rise trom time to time 


Ihe re edy secure heav ier-boned ig adh q i TREE on Beta Dy hh 
ms, if not purebred, h at least con- 4 FLEXIBLE 

rl tv of ty * sehal Py cwthag hema the Sete isbend Central «agi Chleage tious 
draft horse. In the mind of the farmer ~ = 
who has tried the merits of the purebred 
be n, Shire, Clydesdale or Percheror 2 = 
dam r here is not the slightest doubt but High School Course Home Weaving PAYS 


that the initial cost involved in securing a 


S50 VO 9100 A RsOwTN in your ows heme making 
= . Dew Regs, cte.. from olf a, rage, 
foundation of this sort in horse breeding | bal Two Years sari Sin Cswmmge Loam 
soon is more than counterbalanced by the | ae ion onll od bia echoal epere me. ul mores 
increased _ profits derived — — lg OG ® aay re te b 
trictly draft animals. Even by carefu Scorn gs _ Gat ge * 

; " To i. 


selection of grade mares weighing from — suads ev can 2 
fifteen to seventeen hundred pounds, and ! (pep. 2 
persistently breeding them to ton stallions | 

















from year to year, a wonderful improve- Successful Farming ads are guaranteed. Read them. 




















10-20 


now. 
power work. 


HE tractor is a real help to American farmers 
It is fast taking over all the heavy farm 


Kerosene is the best, as it certainly is the cheapest, 
tractor fuel. Therefore, all our tractors, International, 
Mogul and Titan, are designed, built, and guaranteed 
to operate successfully on this cheap, plentiful fuel. 

We pay particular attention to these three essential features: that our tractors 
shall operate on the cheapest fuel farmers can buy; that they shall be so simple 
that any farmer can learn to handle them; and that they shal! do enough good 


to more than pay for themselves. 


work in the field and at the belt 
= On this basis we solicit your orders for Mogul 10-20, 
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Chicago 





you want it. 





Titan 10-20 and International 15-30 kerosene tractors. 

It will be difficult for us to furnish your tractor as soon as 
The demand is hard to keep up with and 
shipping facilities are very much handicapped. Send for our 
catalogues now, make your decision, and send in your order 
as soon as you can if you want an International Harvester 
guaranteed keroserfe tractor in time for the spring plowing. 


International Harvester Company of America 
Gancorporated) 


Your 


US A 


@ 





ment quickly would be noted in the size, 
shape and general conformity of our farm- 
bred drafters, and a consequent. enlarge- 
nent of the farmer’s bank account which, 
inder present conditions, is afflicted with 
sweeny,” in its most virulent and dis- 
couraging form.-——M. C. 


PAST AND FUTURE IN LIVESTOCK 
Continued from page 70 

reflected during the next two or three 

ears in the supply of beef steers at the 

irkets. That this premature market- 

g of cattle has reached an alarming 

age is clearly evidenced at the six prin- 
cipal markets of the country, which show 

n increase for the year over the receipts 
of 1916 of approximately two and one- 
half million head. It should be men- 
tioned, however, that not all of this in- 
crease is attributable to the climatic 
conditions stated. A fair portion of it, un- 
doubtedly, is chargeable to the very high 
price of corn and other feeds during the 
year, which caused many cornbelt farm- 
ers and producers to rush their stuff off to 

iarket during the spring and summer 
rather than to feed it at the terrific cost 
involved and take a chance with the rising 

nd falling markets. 

When the hogs are considered, the 
conditions are not so alarming and altho 
receipts of hogs the country over will fall 
at least 5,000,000 short of last year, it 
must be remembered that hogs can be pro- 
duced in a relatively short time, and that 
with prevailing prices which are from six 
to eight cents pound above a year 
ago, it is reasonable to suppose that breed- 
ers wi give their time and attention to 
this branch of the industry, which prom- 
ises such abundant profit. 








While this increase is considered it 
m ght be well to state that the demand 
for years to come will not fall behind the 
supply. Many farmers are making the 
mistake of their lives and have been 
making this same mistake for some 
time now. This mistake consists of mar- 
keting too many brood sows and pigs. 
The marked increase in weight for ae 
during the last six months and even pre- 
vious to this, coupled with a decrease in 
numbers received at the markets, has been 
followed more recently by much lighter 
average weight and increased receipts 
at the markets. These facts are signifi- 
cant to those who study the hog situation. 

Pork is one of the easiest foods trans- 
ported and for this reason principally 
the allies are clamoring for it in increased 
— and each addition to the 
American army, which has just gone into 
action in France, is going to make the de- 
mand for pork and products just that 
much greater. While European droves 
have been cut to a minimum during the 
war American farmers have not been play- 
ing the wise game. What American farm- 
ers have been doing is grasping profits 
while they were within reach. They have 
been tapping the golden stream at its 
source with the immediate peril of 
stopping the golden flow at the markets 
when they find they have sold off their 
stock and it goes to higher levels than it 
already has. 

Previous records for sheep and lambs 
were su 1d so easily in 1917 that ex- 
perts in the trade came to expect any- 
thing and be surprised at nothing. It 
was a phenomenal year from start to 
finish and each month brought out the 
fact that this country is short of sheep 








and this at a time when the government 
has larger call for wool than-ever before in 
history. Substitutes for wool go into the 
clothing of civilians and no one is the 
wiser, but fighting men who have to face 
wintry winds in unsheltered trenches, in 
addition to bullets of an enemy, are going 
to have uniforms “all wool and a yard 
wide,” so faras the government is able to 
furnish them. 

Industrial conditions are so good in this 
country that the consumers do not balk 
at any price that is asked for meat, and 
with mutton this holds the same as with 
beef and pork. The unusual feeder de- 
mand at the markets was a prop under 
the markets at times when the packers 
were bearish competitors, and because of 
this country demand, shippers gleaned 
bigger profits than they cou.d have ob- 
tained with only a normal feeder call. 

Again taking the Chicago market as a 
criterion the year’s supply at that place of 
3,595,228 was 695,796 smaller than in 
1916. It stood 85,213 larger than 1915, 
but barring the latter year, it proved the 
lightest since 1899. Receipts at the seven 
leading western markets of approximately 
10,040,000 head was more than 1,500,000 
lighter than 1916 and were the lightest 
since 1908, being around 4,000,000 short 
of 1913, which was the record movement. 

‘Taken all in all with the shortage in all 
branches of livestock which has been 
uncovered and the enormous and unpre- 
cedented demand which is certain to con- 
tinue for years regardless of whether 
peace comes soon, it would seem that 
producers may safely lay their plans to 
increase production to the maximum and 
rest assured that they will be able to show 
a profit at the end of their feeding periods. 
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INSURING A PIG CROP 


Preparation of the Sow Is Half the Battle 


EALTHY 


and vigorous 


spring pigs 
are the basis of 
success in convert- 
ing the corn crop 
into pork. Every 


effort possible 
should be made to 
have the brood 
sows in condition 
to farrow large lit- 


ters of well de- 

veloped pigs and 

to furnish sufficient nourishment to 
give them a good start in life. Un- 
less one has warm farrowing houses 
and devotes special attention to sani- 
tation it does not pay to have the 
spring litters come until the weather is 
settled and pasture and forage crops 


have made sufficient growth to furnish 
succulent grazing by the time they are old 
enough to eat by themselves. The exer- 
cise they get w hile following the sow about 
the pastures and the frequent bites of 
green grass and forage insure strong body 
vigor and rapid growth. 

When grain and pork were cheap farm- 
ers figured that they could better afford 


to keep a few extra brood sows to insure a | 


full crop of pigs than to spend the money 
and time necessary to provide them prop- 
er comforts at farrowing time. At present 


prices for grain and pork the thought-| ) 
and waste fruit and vegetables furnish 


ful farmer finds that he may well afford to 
devote more time and attention to the de- 
tails that insure a large crop of pigs from a 
small, but select, number of sows. For, be 
it understood that comfort and sanita- 
tion are the factors that return to the 
farmer a larger margin of profit than 
feeding an excess of grain to make good 
his lack on conveniences and skill in car- 
ing for his animals. 

In selecting young sows to develop 
for the breeding herd it is always prefer- 
able to select those from prolific sows of 
acceptable breeding. This not only in- 
sures good individuals for the breeding 
herd, but it tends to establish uniformity 
and good feeding qualities in the pig 
crop. It is not always a part of wisdom to 
make the selection of breeding stock from 
the feeding stock. Good breeding as 
well as individuality is an important factor 
in establishing good feeding qualities in 
the comme-cial herd. 

Select Uniform Sows 

It has been amply demonstrated that 
early maturity is not so desirable a char- 
acteristic in the market hog as the ability 
to make profitable use of cheap feeds dur- 
ing the spring and summer and be in 
good condition to be finished when the 
corn crop is fit for feeding in the fall. 
The small, compact pig is not the most 
desirable type fee this kind of feeding. 
Pigs of considerable length and depth of 
side and breadth of loin feed out better 
and command top prices on the market. 
With a number of good sows and a suit- 
able boar it is not difficult for one to select 
a few choice gilts of good breeding and 
uniform characteristics to grow and develop 
for breeding purposes. It is the only way 
to establish — maintain good feeding 
qualities and uniformity in the herd. 

Young sows that are held over for 
breeding purposes should be given liberal 
rations ot growing, not fattening foods, 
and provided with clean and sanitary sur- 
roundings. With good pasture and forage 
crops they will take sufficient exercise to 
insure the development of strong muscles, 
lungs and digestive powers. Sows that 
have been well grown on a suitable 
ration of growth- yvroducing foods may be 
bred to farrow their first litter at from 
twelve to fourteen months of age with- 
out seriously interfering with future de- 











velopment. To 
insure breeding at 
the desired age 
and to increase 
the size of the lit- 
ter it is well to 
feed liberal ra- 
tions of succulent 
and flesh - build- 
ing foods for two 
or three weeks be- 
fore the breeding 
season. If rather 
thin considerable 
corn may be fed with good results, pro- 
vided, of course, that other foods are used 
to maintain a proper balance. Good 
pasture grass, corn and skimmilk make an 
ideal combination of feed for young sows 
just approaching the breeding season. 
After the sows are safely with pig it is 
important to continue the liberal feeding 
of flesh-building foods until a few days 
before farrowing time. Bulk, variety 
and succulence are the. three essential 
factors of efficient rations for pregnant 
sows. Alfalfa and clover hay are the 
cheapest source of bulk and protein, but 
some form of protein concentrate is neces- 
sary to make up an entirely satisfactory 
ration. It is entirely safe to feed corn 
enough to keep the sows in good flesh. A 
thin sow cannot properly nourish a large 


| litter of pigs without suffering a severe set- 


back in condition and vigor. Root crops 

succulence and add variety to the ration 

but are not necessary when alfalfa and 

clover hay is fed in sufficient amounts. 
Reduce Grain Ration 

A few days before the sow is due to 
farrow it is desirable to cut down her grain 
ration and feed more laxative and bulky 
foods. Roots, fed in limited quantities, 
are very desirable at this time. If roots 
are not at hand oilmeal added to the 
ration will help to prevent constipation 
and a feverish condition at farrowing 
time. Sows that are with pig should be 
fed, handled, sheltered and exercised in a 
manner to promote health and comfort; 
all of which is of as much importance as 
feed in producing pigs with strong vitality, 
which will develop into profitable feeders. 

Give the sows comfortable quarters 
and plan the yards so that they may ex- 
ercise freely. Never allow them to be 
knocked around by other hogs or cattle. 
A number of breod sows will get along 
nicely in the same hous@és and yards. 
Avoid narrow doors and steep inclines in 
going out and in the houses. Climbing 
over obstructions or crowding thru nar- 
row doors results in many dead pigs at 
farrowing time. Outdoor exercise, even 
in cold weather is very beneficial to preg- 
nant sows, provided, of course, that they 
have dry and warm houses and sleepin 
quarters. Even in handling a herd o 
Pp brood sows it is important to keep 
rooding records so that one will know 
when the sows are due to farrow and plan 
to give them proper care. 

Providing a comfortable farrowing pen 
and suitable bedding material are im- 
»ortant factors in saving the a pigs 
Logueed Strong fenders about eight 
inches above the floors in the farrowing 
pens will save many pigs, especially if the 
sows are large and in all flesh condi- 
tion. A moderate amount of cut straw 
makes good bedding material. Coarse, 
long straw is not desirable, as the little pigs 
are continually getting tangled up in It. 

Provided a man has sufficient time to 
become familiar with his sows it will un- 
doubtedly pay him to be with them at 
farrowing time to see that the pigs all get 
a good start, but unless the sows are quite 
gentle and accustomed to handling 
they will likely kill or injure more pigs 
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Can Youlnvent 
Something? 


Big Factories Throughout 
the Country Crying for 
New Ideas to Manufacture 









Never in the history of the United States has th» 
opportunity for the inventive mind to cash in | 
so great. If you have an ingenuous idea in the } ack 
of your head—some |ittic household device that may 
make housework easier—some improvement in 0! lice 
equipment, that will add tothe day'sefficiency, some 
industrial or mechanical device or improvement t ha: 
will facilitate manufacturing in many fields—now is 
the time to bring it forth, get it on paper, patent 
it, and cash in on it. 












“There are a number of clear-cut reasons why this 
is the golden age of opportunity for the inventor,” 
said a member of the firm of Chandlee & Chandlee, 
Patent Attorneys at Washington, D.C.,in a recent 
interview. ‘One of the foremost reasons is the fact 
that the market, in a number of industries, is now 
on the wane—notably in the carriage and harness 
industries and to a large extent in the bottling in- 
dustry. Here these manufacturers are, with a big 
investment tied up in plants and machinery, while 
the market for their goods is fading away. They 
are literally crying for new things to produce, in or 
der to maintain their factories, keep their machines 
busy and keep their big selling forces on the jo! 















“Many ot these factories have switched clear away 
from the lines which they formerly produced, fi 
ing some unique simple or useful invention, either 
purchasing it outright or producing it on a royalty 
basis. And in a number of instances, are making 
more money than ever before, on top of paying a 
handsome income to the inventor. 


Conservation and Efficiency Means Still 
More Opportunities 


“The recent and present agitation in the conser- 
vation of coal, shows the opportunities that lie in 
one direction. One crying need right now is for the 
invention of a dustless ash sifter. The need is just 
as great for inventions along the line of food con- 
servation. And the progress of the war has shown 
the dire need of greater efficiency in every manu- 
facturing industry, in every business office, in every 
household—on the road, on the railroad, on the 
farms, in the mines, on the sea. 


















“If ever there was a time when the opportunity 
for turning an idea into real money had everything 
in its favor, that time is right now.” 


Do Not Be Afraid of Competition 


Hundreds and thousands of men and women 
when they get an idea think to themselves “why 
this is so simple that everybody must already have 
thought of it,’’ or ‘‘thousands of other people must 
be thinking of this at this very moment — what 
chance have I?” and they never send their ideas ir 
to find out whether or not they can be patentec. 
Yet if they had, they might be living in indepeo- 
dent luxury today. 


“Never before in the 22 years we have been in 
business,"’ said Mr, Chandlee, “have we had « 
many manufacturers calling upon us insistently tor 
things to produce in their factories, nor have we 
ever before known desirable inventions to be s0 
séarce. We have hundreds of letters from manuv- 
facturers and moneyed men asking for new inven- 
tions while the U.S. Government wants everything 
that can be of service in winning the war. 

















“The field is open and fertile to those with in. 
ventive minds, and the demand for ideas far out- 
strips the supply. 


“The two books we publish ‘What te Invent’ and 
*How to Obtain a Patent,’ sent free to anyone— 
save the inventor many wasted hours working along, 
lines for which there may be no market." 












These booksare of practical aid'to every inventor. 
They show him along what lines to work and how to 
tect hisideas. If you will write to Chandlee & 
handlee, 553 7th Street, Washington, D. C. they 
will be ~ to send you these book, and if you 
will send a sketch and description of your in- 
vention, ow will tell you whether or not it , 
proper subject matter for patent protection. 
you apply for a patent fm « them, they will 
advertise it for sale free of charge and will send 
of persons who 
ave written to them to buy patents. 
vention is a war device, they will submit it to the 
proper Government department without charge. 
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than one can save by interference which 
is resented. There are times when a little 
assistance at farrowing time means the 
saving of a litter of valuable pigs. In 
handling purebred sows I always make it 
a point to keep on friendly terms with the 
sows and to have some one present when 
the mature sows farrow. 

Immediately after farrowing a drink 
of warm water is offered the sows. A 
few hours later a few quarts of warm 
water and two or three handfuls of bran 
and middlings mmy safely be fed. After 
the first day the ration may gradually be 
increased until her milk flow is sufficient 
to meet the requirements of the pigs. 
Feeds rich in protein and mineral ele- 
ments are needed to keep the pigs grow- 
ing and in thrifty condition. As soon as 
the pigs begin to look around the pen and 
follow the sow to the trough one should 
make a creep so that they may be fed a 
little extra feed by themselves. Skim- 
milk, mill-feed and shelled corn fed in 
adjoining pens or in the alleys will keep 
them growing rapidly and lessen the de- 
mands on the sow. Sean pigs that have 
become accustomed to eating by them- 
selves will hardly miss the sow and suffer 
no serious Setback in condition at wean- 
ing time.—C. B. F. 


DIPPING AND SPRAYING STOCK 

Disinfecting fluids will kill ticks, lice 
and disease germs only when the fluid is 
brought in direct contact with the 
minute organisnis. There are two methods 
of accomplishing this end, namely, by 
dipping and by spraying. Both, when 
properly done, are effective. The great 
advantage of dipping over spraying lies in 
the fact that every part of an animal’s 
body is thoroly disinfected. The applica- 
tion requires less time and works no in- 
jury to the animals, and is by far the best 
method when large numbers of animals 
are to be treated. While sheep may be 
sprayed in the spring after shearing, 
when the-fleece is grown the dipping tank 
alone should be used. On the average 
sized farm a dipping tank and draining 
pen can be installed for less then fifty 
dollars. This will provide a most effec- 
tive means of ridding the animals of 
parasitic enemies, but some other method 
must be used in disinfecting the stalls, 
pens and yards. For this purpose a good 
spraying outfit is necessary. On many 
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small farms the spraying outfit alone is 
used for all purposes. When so used a 
good spray pen should be constructed. 
Such a pen need not be made very lage, 
but it should be solidly built, with a/| 
strong plank or concrete floor and tight 
walls. The pen may be filled nearly full 
of hogs or cattle and the entire lot sprayed 
quickly and thoroly. When a powerful 
spray pump, with nozzle working in all 
directions, is used, the effectiveness of the 
work is beyond dispute. The spraying 
pen should be lnandl cleaned each time 
after it is used. 

Two tredtments fairly close together 
should be given stock afflicted with lice or 
ticks. Lice are destroyed immediately S| 
the liquid but their eggs are not. All 
nits will hatch in about seven days, hence 
the necessity of repeating the dipping or 
spraying as soon as sufficient time has 
elapsed to permit the young to hatch 
out, but ore they have had time to 
mature and lay eggs themselves. If the 
second application is delayed longer than 
a Ee 

ve wi y 
oceur if the mele ication is delayed 
several days more. yo thoro treatments 
seven to nine days apart should free the 
—- entirely of insect vermin.—W. 


Don’t sell the other fellow the choicest 
of your flock, else you soon will be paying 
him a good, stiff price for breeders from his 
flock to improve your owr. The plan of 





I’ve been in the spreader business 
so long that I know what I’m talking 
about. Take my word for it, when I 
signed that guarantee I knew I was taking 
; \ no chances. 
; INN N Here! Take your pencil and let me prove it. 
, Suppose, for argument’s sake, that you 
keep but six cows, 4 horses and a few hogs or sheep. They will 
make—according to Cornell Experiment Station reports—ap- 
proximately 120 tons of manure per year. When these reports 
were made the chemical value of fresh manure figured out $3.31 
per ton, and piled orstored manure at $2.55 or less, depending on the length of 
time it has lain. Nobody knows what the potash and nitrate are worth now 
at war time prices. Anyway, f manure is worth at least three-fourths of 
a dollar more than old; and when you add the hard extra labor involved in 
hauling, piling and hand spreading, it’s safe to make the figure twice that. 
Many ciher ixperiment Stations and the U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
support these figures, and some make them even higher. 





. Now you can see from this why, on any farm of 80 acres or more, I am 
willing to put my reputation sq arely behind the above remarkable guarantee 


ae NISCO 


JheOriginal Wide Spreading Spreader 





*A farm implement which pays for desired—3, 6, 9, 12 or 15 loads per 
itself in one yearis a 100% dividend acre. Back of the money-making 
payer ever afterwards—a fact that Nisco Spreader is my guarantee 
thousands of successful farmers have that means the best in material, 
learned concerning the Nisco. Why construction and operation. You 
shouldn’t you get this dividénd? don’t gamble when you buy a Nisco 
because I will even make good any 

The Nisco was the first spreader breakage from any cause within one 
to embody the wide-spread idea and vear. fc 
maintains thissupremacy to this day. : 
It operates with an everlasting chain 
sprocket wheel drive that minimizes 
breakage and saves wear. Has a 
tight bottom and an endless chain 
conveyor that bringsall the load to 
the two beaters. Handles a load 30 
inches high as reatlily as any other 
does an even boxfull. A convenient 
lever allows spreading any quantity 


I want you to read ourimmensely 
interesting booklet ‘‘Helping 
Mother Nature” and will gladly 
send it on request. Also our hand~- 
some catalog. If you want to 
make or keep your land fertile this 
will pay you. Send Today. 
Address me at 
Box 113 








See the machine at the Nisco dealer’s. If you 
don’t know him, we will send you his name. 


B. C. OPPENHEIM, Mgr. 








oma Ye choicest ity soon deterior- 
st 





New Idea Spreader Co. 
Main Office and Factory:—Coldwater, Ohio 


Branches: Harrisburg, Pa., Colambas, O., Indianapolis, 
ind., Jackson, Mich., Chicago, Hi., St. Lewis, Me., 
Minn 
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e very best of flocks. — 
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< “GRY 
VETERINARY 


Subscribers are invited to make Inquiry thru this 
department Questions answered free thru this de- 
partment Give age and sex of animals, together 
with symptoms and previous treatment, if any. The 
remedies prescribed in these columns are intended to be 
prepared by local druggists. However, our readers 
should consult our advertising columns, as in many 
eases reliable remedies are advertised for trouble 
with which animals are afMficted and on account of having 
been scientifically compounded will be found to be 
more effective than medicines compounded by local 
druggists Address all communications to Vetert- 
narian, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. 


. 








Rickets—I have some month old pigs that seem 
to have no use of their hind legs. They can walk 
but seem to have no control of the parts. The 
mother is in good condition, and still suckles them. 
We have plenty of milk, ground oats, and oilmeal 
for slop and also feed soaked corn. Should I wean 
the pigs, or what is best to do?—V. W., Iowa. 


BIG MONEY" 


IN ORNERY HORSES 


N Y free book will amaze you. See the bi 
money that is being made by those 
taught my famous system of horse breaking 


Wean the pigs at once and give them their liberty 
and training! Wild colts and vicious, unman- 


on a clover patch. Then feed them milk slop con- 
taining wheat middlings, ground barley or rye and 














digester tankage and shelled corn from self 
ers after they are fifty to seventy-five pounds 
in weight 

Difficult Urination—I have a seven year eld 
sometimes cannot pass water for a day 


dry 


A postcard brings it. Write teday. 
; ‘ 





Prof. JESSE BEERY, 202 Main St., Pleasant Hill, Ohio 














horse that 














2 orso. I tried to bathe him and this sometimes help: 
5 Years of Grand Results | | y.:., ‘ic? 'obet'his anche sometimes hein 
—F. M., Tex 


24 Littell Ave. 


your Spavin Treatmeng 

for twenty-five years 

with excellent resulta, 
T. M. Nolan. 


KENDALL'S 
Spavin Treatment 
Known For 40 Years as 
,Kengail’s Spavin Cure 

Keeps legs sound and trim. It will add many 
dollars to the value of your horse. The old reliable 
remedy for Spavin, Ringbone, Splint, Curb, Swollen 

nts and Lameness. Equally reliable as house- 
hold remedy. At druggists, $1.10 a bottte. Get free 
book,“ A Treatiséon ihe Horse,” or writeto—- ig 


and 

Poll Evil 
Approximately 10,000 cases are success- 
fully treated each year with 

Fleming’s Fistoform 
No experience necessary; easy and simple 
just a little attention every fifth day. 
Price $2.60 a Bottle—your money refunded 


if it faites, no matter how old the case or how 
unsatisfactory other treatment may bave been. 


Write for a free copy o 
FLEMING’S VEST-POCKET VETERINARY ADVISER 


Valuable for its information upon diseases of 
horses and cattle. 192 pages, 67 illustrations, 


FLEMING BROS, Efemice Chicegs tt 
¥ Ni ow 


then persista have a veterinarian pass a catheter 
and if he finds that the urethra is clear he may have 
to operate for removal of a stone or gravel from the 
bladder 

Ewe Skin Disease—I have a ewe which has a 
curious disease on her belly and legs. It breaks out 
in pimples then they burst and form a raw sore 
There is no wool where the sores have formed a solid 
mass. I have applied sulphur and tar, lard, tur- 
pentine and burned alum, but it seems to have done 
no good. Can you give me a remedy for this 
trouble?—J. A. A., Pa. 

Isolate the ewe as the disease may be scab, due to 
a parasitic mite and therefore contagious. If the 
ewe has been with other sheep for some time and the 
disease has not spread, scab probably is not present 
and the disease would be eczema or Pp sssibly cellul- 
itis from burrowing of pus. Dip the ewe once a 
week in a warm solution of coal tar dip made accord- 
ing to directions given by the manufacturer. 

Retained Afterbirth—Our cow gave birth to 
twins about three weeks before they were due. 
Part of the afterbirth was retained. What can we 
do to cause her to expel the remaining afterbirth? 
She is eight years old.—M. 8. B., Ore. 

The afterbirth will have to come away gradually 
Once daily inject into the vagina two or ‘three 
quarts of luke warm water containing one teaspoon- 
ful of coal tar disinfectant to the quart. Do not 
breed her before her discharges become normal 

Bloody Urine—What can be done for bloody 
urine in a mare well along in years? She has been 
this way for a year, but seems to suffer no bad 
effects from it.—S. G. B., Mich. 

The cause should if possible be determ‘'ned by 
examination as it may be removable, A ‘tone in 
the bladder or a growth in the vagina would be 
possible and removable causes. Meanwhile mix 
one dram of dried sulphate of iron in her feed night 
r two weeks provided she is not in 
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saranteed to give satisfaction or money | and morning f | 

ek. $1 Package sufficient for ordinary cases. foal 
AL HEAVE REMEDY C ‘ourth Ave.. Pittsbure, Pa. Catarrh—What will cure distemper or running 
at the nose in sheep? My sheep are troubled a | 
great deal in this way but I have not found a curs 









a 
Buggies» 


materials—and sold at pre-war prices 
—latest styles and lowest prices that 
equally good buggies ever sold for. This 
is your buggy Ppectanie. Write for 
our big illustrated buggy catalog. 


ELKHART CARRIAGE & HARNESS MFG. CO. 
750 Geardsiey Avenue, Elkhart, indiana 


One ||CLEAR$204 DAY 
Man t You find -—S LD A 1. 


with POWERS COMBINED WELL-BORIKG 
AND DRILLING MACHIN 


I would be glad to have your advice.—Z. N. McL 


| Va 
| Running at the nose is often caused by irritating 
gases in dirty and badly ventilated sleeping quarters 
Do away with any cause from that source and pro- 
tect the sheep from cold, storms and damp beds 
Gadfly grubs in the upper passages of the head are a 
common cause of the most troublesome form of 
catarrh. Prevent the trouble by daubing pine tar 
on the noses of the sheep in fly time in summer 
There is no cure. 

Swelling—I have a year old mule with 
swellings over both eyes and lumps behind the 
These lumps are not fastened to the 
bone but move freel He is a little lame in the 
stifle joint of the left hind leg. There is no dis- 
charge from the eyes or nose and he seems to be 
all right otherwise. He has a good appetite. I 
have given him a tablespoon of sulphur twice a 
week. Can you give me a remedy for this trouble? 
—R. P., Mo. 

Try the effects of a one dram dose of iodide of 
potash given twice daily for five consecutive days 
a week for two weeks. Rub ten percent iodine 
petrogen or vasogen on the stifle joint twice daily. 
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we. Bores 

and drills through 
foot well in 10 hours, 
for weils 


a rite for catalog 
Terma, A 















ers’ and. ‘How to Get Your Patent and Yor 
Advice FREE RANDOL EY EU @ COO 
Deot. 32, Washington. D.C. 


Patent Attorneys. 


DeatH To HEAVE 


budtalo. N. _ Perfectly cleanse the sheath and penis and then 
Gentlemen aL! a with cold water containing one tablespoon- : Heave, Cough, Distem 
ulof powdered borax tothe quart. If the difficulty and tndiesciten Cure 





Feb., 1918 

















C os 
Cured While Working Hard 


“I think it my duty to tell you how I used Save 
The-Horse,” writes J. Moss te ht 

Worcester, Ireland. “The horse is here 
for any man to look at. There isn't the slightest 
mark of spavin on either of his hocks. has 
been wor hard all the time. About four 
months back he was kicked again, swelling very 
badly. I used the rest of remedy on him 
and he is now the same as ever.” 


SAVE-Tr:-HORSE 


liscover and treat any lameness; copies of Guarantee 
L FREE. 


ageable horses can be picked up for asong. add om Moke thet 
By my r hods you can quickly transform them into olmeal and add ime wa er | reely Make the iime | . ren vw 
gentle, w g workers and re-sell them at a big profit, water by slaking shell lime in water and using the ANB Bg — ga nh tg 
Fou cam also earn fat fees breaking colts an i training clear liquid after the lime settles. Allow a piece of | contract to cure Ringbone, Thoropin, SPAVIN or 
horses fos others, lime as large as a walnut to each quart of waterin | Shoulder, Knee, Ankle, Hoof or ‘endon Dissase, 
> My book: {ts € stage prepaid. No obll- making lime water. If the pigs survive allow them | or your money refunded. Be prepared! Write today 
Write! gation. yon a ty - . for FREE Save-The-Horse BOOK, telling how to 


and expert verterinary advice—Al Always 


keep a bottle on hand. 


TROY CHEMICAL CO., 36 State St., Binghamton, N.Y 


Druggists everywhere sell Save-The-Horse with Signed 
Guarantee, or we send it direct by Parcel Post Prepaid. 





Some cases cured by Ist or 2nd $1 can. 
Three cans are guaranteed to cure 






The original and the up-to-date 
Standard Veterinary Remedy for Heaves; free booklet 
explains fully. 35 years sale and veterinary use. 


CURES HEAVES BY CORRECTING CAUSE— 
INDIGESTION. IT’S A GRAND CONDI- 
TIONER AND WORM EXPELLER 


Safe. Most economical. Excellent for Cattle and Hogs 


$1.00 per can at dealers, at same price by parcel post 


THE NEWTON REMEDY CO.. TOLEDO, OHIO 


SELDOM SEE 


a big knee like this, but your horse 
may have a bunch or bruise on his 
ankle, hock, stifle, knee or throat 


ABSORBINE 


TRADE MARK REG.U.S. PAT. OFF 
will clean it off without laying up 
the horse. No blister, no hair gone. 
Concentrated—only a few drops 

required at an application. $2.50 per bottle delivered 
Describe your case for special instructions and beokSR free 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 


——— 


National Aluminum Shoes 


For Dry Feet—Saving—Comfort 
Optwen: par cotes paanet all-leather. rubber | | om 
sole or shoes. Rust- water-proof, 

feet dry, warm, canter. For farm, aw 
factory or mine. Easy walking, noiseless, fit fine. 
Removable friction taps easily replaced at small cost, 
take up wear, vent slipping. Removable cushion 








felt soles, best leather up . GUARANTEEDbreak- 
f bottoms. Thousands of delighted users. Lr | 
Pack if not sati . Free omalcs gives prices ona 


styles and hei 
Alwi 





Shoe Co. 















horse with heaves can’t do its full shareof work. 


and have a horse worth its full valve 
money. Send today f 


to e or 
FLEMING’S TONIC HEAVE POWDERS 
($1.00 Ye reeults or back. 
_ ‘or the 
FLEMING BROS., 
Stock Y: 


COLLIESS AIRED ALES#)! 


tis 


Send 2cstampfor!ist 


WR Watson Bx 1616, Oakland ls 
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PIGS WORTHY OF BEST CARE 

The government has told us we will 
not have to take below a certain prig. for 
all hogs we can produce, and th atl ae is 
high enough so that some preut fg as- 
sured. Heretofore, the bane of the hog 
vusiness has been the uncertainty of a 
profit. Many a time have we fed a bunch 
of hogs and sold them when fat, only to 
get less than we would have had had thé 
pigs been sold as pigs and the corn used in 
fattening them been sold at prevailing 
prices; in other Words, there have been 
many times when the longer we fed a 





bunch of hogs the less they were worth. 
It cannot be so now, for the government 
has told us that the average sales shall not | 
fall below $15.50 on the Chicago market, | 
which virtually says that this will be the | 
lowest that can be paid for good hogs. 

In the business of raising hogs there will 
always be runts. No matter how good the 
breeding or how good the care, there are 
usually one or two of each litter that 
never start off as well as the others 
When profits are not assured, it is a 
failing of most hog raisers to neglect the 
runts and they quickly become more 
runty than they otherwise should be. 
It has even been the practice of some hog 
raisers to knock what they call the runts 
in the head as soon as it can be deter- 
mined that they may le runts, and no 
doubt there have been times when it was 
profitable to do this. Not so now, how- 
ever. While no one can hope to make as 
much money in making a hog out of a 
runt as in making hogs of healthy, normal 
pigs, the price that is assured us for pork 
is so high that there will be money in 
giving the runts the extra care and feed 
they need to make hogs out of them. In 
some instances only a warm, dry place 
by themselves and a little extra care, 
rather than extra feeding, is all the runts 
need to enable them to catch up with 
their more vigorous brothers and sisters. 
It costs only a little time for the average 
farmer to provide this. The health and 
comfort of all the litter is now worthy of 
our best care and attention.—H. L. 


STEERS THAT PAY THEIR WAY 


Continued from page 62 


good policy to look in a direction opposite 
to the crowd. 

Twentieth—Look to condition. If you 
have cheap feeds at home then you can 
hardly afford to buy fat that some one 
else has put on. If you are going to stock 
these cattle high condition is out of order 
but if you are going to full-feed them 
. short time then you can afford to buy 
them earrying higher condition than if 
you wanted them for a long feed. Think 
t over. 

Twenty-first—Look to the-weight. Go 
down to the scales and see how a few of 
the cattle are weighing. Make your 
estimates to yourself on a few bunches 
and see how you are guessing them. Fresh- 
en yourself up on the day of your arrival 
in the yards and then use your own judg- 
ment on weights. Do not take the other 
fellow’s word as final for the weight, but 
remember the scales are tested scales 
and tell no lies. 

Twenty-second—Be a good trader. 
Take your time. Do not feel that the 
other fellows are getting all of the good 
bunches. Size the situation up generally. 
If any one is to be what the yard men call 
‘suckers’ see that it is not you. Keep 





your eyes open and your pocketbook 
tightly closed until the opportune moment | 
comes, and then buy on the basis of what | 
the stuff is worth to you. That is the | 
‘ardinal feature of buying steers, name-| 
y, buying them on your own judgment, 
not the other fellow’s. Buying them for | 
what they will do for you not for what 
they will do for John Smith or Jim Jones 
Buying them because you see a brigh t| 






Dr. Hess Instant pers Killer Kills 
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Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 


25-Ib. Pail, $2.00; 100-Ib. Drum, $6.50 


— in the far West, South and Canada. 


maller packages in proportion. 


wal P ~ 
\ lle all 


Condition Your Stock 
Drive Out the Worms 


Spring is here—your animals have long 
been on dry feed and as grain, hay and fodder 
do not contain the laxatives so abundantly 
supplied by grass, they are apt to be out of fix. 


Now’s the time to feed Dr. Hess Stock Tonic 
to your horses, to condition them for sprin 
work, so that when the sun shines they will 
be rid of their old coat, full of stamina and 
ready for business. . 

And don’t overlook the spring pig crop— 
the money-makers. Start them oif free from 
disease—free from worms, by a course of 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic. 

Your cows will be benefited by Dr. Hess 
Stock Tonic, and it will keep your feeding 
eattie right up on their appetites during the 
finishing period. 

Excellent for ewes at lambing time. 

Dr. Hess Stock Tonic contains laxatives to 
regulate the bowels, diuretics to remove drop- 
sical swellings, tonics to improve the appetite 
and increase digestion, and vermifuges to 
expel worms. 

There’s a dealer in your town that will 
supply you wiih Dr. Hess Stock Tonic and 
guarantee it to do these things. 


Dr. Hess & Clark, Ashland, Ohio 


Dr. Hess Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 
will help make your hens lay now 
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»\RAISE HIGH-PRICED CROPS 


IN THE 


RICHEST VALLEY IN THE WORLD 


47,000 acres in Tmpertal Valley, California, have heen 
placed under the finest irrigation s) 


em in America. Write 


for a FREE COPY OF OUR HIGHLY bP Aa STRATE D BOOK 
OF FACTS, showing in actual photographic form the won- 


erful opportunities this Valley offer 
Deirymen and Cotton Growers. Unlimited Water, 
foil on Earth. 
Land will be sold on easy paym 


s to Farmers, Stockmen, 
Richest 
From 7 to 9 Crops of Alfalfa per Year, 
nts if des 


Write at once for-# copy of our FREE "BOOK on this 
wonderful Valley 
IMPERIAL VALLEY FARM LANDS ASSOCIATION 
219 TIMES BLDG. LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








When you read an advertisement in Successful 


Farming you know that you can safely buy the article 


iture in them under your own condi-| @dvertised because Successful Farming guarantees the 


ons ‘honesty of the advertiser. 


Consult these specialists. 

















































Top of 
Milk Tank is 
waist high 
easy to fill 










Milk and 
cream spouts 
are open 

easy to clean 























More than 


125,000 


New Butterfly 
é Cream Separators 
! are now in use 


Ten of His Neighbors Have Bought 
the New Butterfly 
We can recommend the Butterfly in every way, 
and I can recall the names of ten who have bought 
since | have this one. About a month ago I had 
your catalog sent to two other parties, and they 
both have ordered. Yours truly, 
BERT I. VICKERY, Minooka, Il 
EE A TL er 
ALBAUGH-DOVER Co., 
2101 Marshal! Bivd., Chicage, Hil. | 
Gentlemen:— Without ot!igation on my part, please 
m < ur FREE Catalog Folder and full par 


ticulars regarding your special easy payment offer 
»w Butterfly Cream Separator 


De Only $2 a month; 


extras. Prices we quote include every- 
thing. Wealso make 5 larger sizes of the 


“Butterfly 
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AYear to Pay 


. . You can now get 
Think of it! any size of the 
New Butterfly Cream 
need direct from our factory for only $2 
down and on pia) pe whereby it will earn 
itsown cost 
You won’t feel the cost at all. 
prices will surprise you. For example: 


$ buys the No. 2 Junior, a 
light running, easy clean- 
ing, close skimming, dura- 

ble, guaranteed separator. 


parator you 


more before you pay. 
"Gar ie 


Skims 96 quarts per hour. 
You pay only $2 down and 
balance on easy terms of 
no interest 
to pay. No 


up to our big 800 lb. capacity ma- 





B\ chine shown here—all sold at simi- 


lar low prices—on our liberal terms 
of only $2 down and more thana 
year to pay. Every machine guar- 
anteed a lifetime against defects 
in materials and workmanship. 


30 Days’ Trial 


You can have 30 days’ trial on your own 
farm and see for yourself how easily one 

of these splendid machines will earn 

its own cost and more before you pay. 
I Try it alongside of any separator you 
wish. Keep it if pleased. If not you can 
return it at our expense and we will refund your 
$2 deposit and pay freight charges both ways 


Catalog Folder FREE 


Why not get one of these big labor-saving, 
money-making machines while you have the 
opportunity to do so on this liberal self-earning 
plan? Let us send you our big, new, illustrated 
catalog folder showing all the machines we make 
and quoting lowest factory prices and easy pay- 
ment terms. We will also mail you a book of 
letters from owners telling how the New Butter- 
fly is helping them make as high as $100 a year 
extra profit from their cows. Sending coupon 
does not obligate you in any way. Write today. 


ALBAUGH-DOVER CO. 


Manufacturers 


2101 Marshall Bivd., CHICAGO, ILL. 














Feb., 191s 







**We made $78.61 worth of bat- 

ter before we had the machine 

and in the same 

we made with the Butterfly 
$140 worth of butter 

from same number of cows.”’ 

THOS. 8S. KERMOSKY, 
Point Aux Pius, Mich. 














Twelve-Year-Old 
Child Runs it 
“We would not do without 
our Butterfly Separator or ex- 
change it for all the machines 
we have seen. Our little girl, 12 
years | runs it like a clock!’’ 


Asbland, Wis 











Simplest, Easiest 
to Clean 


My son @ course in 


“My took 

agriculture at Cape Girardeau 

and he worked with a dozen or 

more makes of separators, and 

he said this was the most simple 
easiest cleaned une 

of any of them.” 





J. B, FINLEY, Oran, Mo. 
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TAKING THE TOP FROM ELGIN 


How One Community Gets Premium Prices Thru Cooperation 
BY W. MILTON KELLY 


ILLSDALE COUNTY, MICHIGAN, is 

full of the cooperative spirit. It is 
claimed that more than two million 
dollars worth of business is now done in that 
way in Hillsdale county every year. Farmers 
ive organized creameries and associations for 
marketing and purchasing feeds and farm sup- 


plies. 


Chere is little truth in the notion that 
rmers will not work together to improve 
.eir manufacturing, marketing and pur- 
chasing conditioys. It is true, however, 
that very often they o not 
now how to work together in 
the best way, and especially how 
to organize and manage to get 
the true cooperative activities. 
More cooperative undertakings 
ave been wrecked by faulty 
rganization and by internal 
dissensions than by outside fac- 


rs 
ft course, any live organiza- 

1 of farmers who get together 
» conduct their own business is sure to make aggressive trade 
buyers, middlemen and shippers whose business is 
jured by the new way of doing. If the organization is not 
corporated under laws that protect it outside interests can 
irchase a sufficient number of shares of stock to gain con- 
rol of the farmer's property so that it can be used as a weapon 
defeat Lhe very purpose for which it was intended. There- 
. the first thing to be certain of in cooperation is that mem- 

rs understand the real cooperative idea and organize so that 

ere shall be a minimum of inside friction and so that outside 
terests cannot buy in shares of stock and elect the mean- 
est men in the community to the board of directors. 

One of the largest, and probably the most successful, co- 
perative creamery in the country today is operated by the 
Litchfield Dairy Association. For many years prior to 1911 
company known as the Litchfield Butter Company owned 

1 operated a creamery at Litchfield. Six years ago dairy 
rmers were dissatisfied with prices paid for cream and or- 
nized a cooperative creamery company known as the Litch- 
field Dairy Association. The new association purchased the 
plant of the old company, and from then to the present time 

» success of the new organization has been remarkable. 

The Litchfield Dairy Association is made up of about one 

indred and twenty-five members. Its stock originally sold 

r £10 a share. No member is allowed to hold more than ten 

res and these shares cannot be sold without giving the asso- 
iation an opportunity to buy them in. The selling of five hun- 
dred shares at $10 a share gave the association a working 
capital of $5,000. This capital stock “draws seven percent 
unnual interest. All of the other earnings are returned to 
trons in the prices paid for the cream. 

The board of seven directors is elected by a direct vote of 
the stockholders of the association, each share of capital 
stock allowing one vote. These directors have general super- 
ision of the affairs of the association, meet once a month and 
pass on all sales made by the manager. All money paid out 
during the month is gone over by them at these meetings. 
Chis board of directors appoint all of the officers, hire all of 
the help and have general control of the important deals put 
thru for the association. 

Immediately after the organization of the new association 

expert buttermaker was sent to Philadelphia to study the 
demands of that market for high grade butter. After care- 
ful investigation of the demands of that market for quality 
butter arrangements were made with one concern in that city 

handle the entire output of the creamery. This reduces sell- 

g expenses to a minimum and enables the association to sell 
their product at prices that average six cents a pound above 
Elgin quotations. In discussing the success of the new organi- 
zation Manager 

ter said: “Our 
success is due to 
{ fact that we 

e always made 
good butter and 
I 


enemies 


| high prices 
our supply of 
I That is 
every suc- 
il coope ra- 
creamery 
any must do 
ler to hold 
itrons and 





















pay dividends, It is impossible to get a satis- 
factory grade of cream at average prices and 
it is impossible to make good butter from an 
inferior grade of cream. 

‘‘Some of our creamc omes from farms nearly 
twenty miles from our plant. 
It is delivered in individual 
cans and carefully examined 
before it 18 accepted at the 
plant. We have never hired 
any teams to gather cream in 
the country, but most of our 
patrons hire men and teams 


LO do the work, or change 





about so t t one man does the work one week 
and another the next. We could not make a satis- 
factory grade of butter from cream mixed in cans 


by men doing the hauling. 

‘We seldom have any trouble in dealing with 
our patrons bec use we aim to satisfy them in 
the prices paid for their cream; we aim to secure 
their confidence in our honesty and good intentions 
to help them; we try and interest them in their 
dairy business in order to get them to produce more 
and better cream, and to educate them in larger and more eco- 
nomic production and proper care of their cream. Every effort 
ble is made to keep our weights and tests correct and to 


give each patron a square deal Che fact that tests which we 


pe SSI 


report of different month’s cream vary considerably is apt to 
prove somewhat of a disquieting factor to a few of our patrons, 
although those tests may be due solely to variations in wie 
richness of the cream, which are caused by conditions incident 
to the operation of the cream separator, such as fluctations in 
speed, rate of inflow, temperature and cleanliness of bowl 


He often is generously assisted in his mistrust bye competing 
companies that test samples of his cream and report higher 


tests than our company. We always try and satisfy all of 
these complaints by demonstrating to the patron the things 
that usually cause him to feel dissatisfied. By keeping a 


check on the work of our testers, that is comparing one month's 
test with the one of the month previous we have reduced our 
troubles to a minimum. 

“In all of our dealings with our patrons we endeavor to 
maintain the cooperative spirit. The form of complaint we 
send to patrons if their cream arrives in bad condition will 
give yourreaders a pretty good idea of how we manage to hold 
our patrons in line and develop the cooperative spirit. We 
have three forms of complaint blanks that read as follows: 

First Notice 

Your cream arrived today in bad condition. You are sending your cream 
to this company because you believe it will net you more money than you can 
get anywhere else. If this creamery is able to pay you more money than any 
other within reach, it is because the butter made here sells for the highest 
market price Good butter can only be made from good cream, and that 
starts at the home of the producer. We submit the above to you with the 


kindest intentions. We are not asking anything that will benefit ourselves 


If you deliver us good cream the responsibility of getting you a good price for 
your butter lies with us and you reap the reward. The quality of cream 
governs the quality of the butter. The best butter brings the highest price, 
and since you get what your butter sells for, you alone are benefited 
Second Notice 

With interests mutual we called your attention to the condition in which 
your cream was arriving. Since the quality has not improved, in fairness to 
your neighbors sending good cream we are obliged to return yours today, 
We believe if you will carefully observe the following suggestions your cream 
will reach us in good condition and we can take it again 

Several suggestions that will help you produce good cream 

1. When the can gets home from the creamery scald it thoroly and air in 
the sun if possible. 

2. Never let the test get below forty percent 

3. Cool the cream as soon as possible after milking 

4. Never mix cream having animal heat in it with cream already « ed 

5. Keep your cream in a cool place, free from objectionable odors 

6. As you add one skimming to another always stir thoroly 

We trust thatin the 
near future you will 
be able to raise the 
graadt ty ir cream 
» that we in again 
take it We know 
that we are furnisl ng 
you a high-class miag- 


Third Notice 








If our butt iker 
makes a hi rad6 
butter tha 0 
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| found to be in perfect condition and was 
eaten by the stock with the same relish as 





HE call has gone out for more food 
more food of every kind grain, garden 
crops and livestock. From the Presi- 

‘ f the United States to the mayor of 
~ bt tow! from the Se« retary of 
Ag? ilture to the ——. rs’ cooperative 
tions ery man is working pa- 

triot y to supply food ms t only for our- 

, but for the wl world, 

I man who raises ‘livestoct k is respon- 
r the meat 1 dairy situation, and 

» him th this article is indicted 

' g the livestock farmer and 

l am taking it for granted that 

} There » few such farms 
’ ‘ or more s and the feeding 
‘ i 3 ¢ 0 be recognized 
t r in quick produc- 

| é ful supply of dairy 

t right t e will 

( rh ¢ ili 

i ry I I nh as 

fit for ensilag This 

neous. . While it is 

ensiiage corn cut too 

l« ean be produced from | 

have been cut and prop-| 

ked t 1¢ time. This is 

rul g¢ the dry fodder thru 

ge cutter with the knives set to 

short and by keeping a stream 

er fi ng into the silo as it is being | 
In er words, sufficient water 

be add a te ae fodder to make 


p for what has evaporated or dried out in 


the shock or stack. When this is done and 
the ensilage well tramped, a silo can be 
filled any number of times during the 
nter and spring 
One silo in Crookston, Minnesota, was 
filled three times—first with corn cut 


directly from the field, again in January, 
and a third time in February from corn 
in the shock. The corn fodder was per- 
fectly dry when cut, but sufficient water 
was run in with it while the operation 
was going on to give it the same degree 
of moisture as green corn. It was fed out 
of the silo with practically no waste and 
th as good results as the first filling. 

If the ensilage cutter used has a strong 
the water can be fed directly into the 


wl 





ian, 
fan and it will be forced into the silo 
with the ensilage. When this is done, it 
is almost necessary to use a distributor 
pipe nside of the sil as otherwise the 
! id g the tramping \ ll be drenched 
I running the water into the ensilage 
I i r with the dry fodder, the re- 
( ge is ! thoroly and 
t | than by running the 
aes ; 
most impossible to 
in with the dry 
, power of absorption is 
ng g UI mn ¢ perimental | 
1) Nor D , pit silos were put 
( n | rt so that th 
rt ‘ | gf t I ¢ ge | l 
\ it was I l 
ped e ens i 


{upright at once. 


green ensilage. Corn that is cut at the 
right time, shocked and stacked in a 
careful manner, allowing for thoro ventila- 
tion, loses practically none of its feeding 
value. Only the moisture evaporates, 
and this can be replaced by thoroly 
drenching the dry ensilage as it goes into 
the silo. 


Quite frequently complaint comes to me | 
that the men have trouble in preventing | 


stacked corn fodder from heating and 
spoiling. This trouble can be avoided 
by providing for thoro ventilation of the 
stack. Poles or fence posts can be placed 
on rocks and the stack built on them. 
This will permit the constant circulation 
of air under the stack as well as around 
it, and unless the stack is too large there 
will be no heating. Even a foot or two 
f dry placed under the stack will 
iid materially in maintaining a circula- 
tion. Stacks should be no wider than 
the ler gt 
pitch to the 
being built, 


oO straw 


As the stack is 
will increase until 
the bundles assume almost an upright 
position, and if the peak is carefully 
topped out and bound together, the stack 
will turn water like duck’s back. If 
it is placed slightly above the ground, as 
described above, there will be little dan- 
ger of its spoiling. The best size for a 
fodder stack is six or seven feet high 
and about eight feet wide, according to 
the height of the corn. After the-corn is 
cut, and before stacking, it is a very 
good plan to allow it to lie on the ground 
a day or two. This permits a great deal 
of the superfluous water to dry out, 
and there will not be the loss of sap that 
there would be if the bundles were set 
By leaving the bundlés 
lying on the ground, the sugar in the 
stalk will dry into the pith instead of 
running out at the bottom end. 

By means of careful experimenting, it 
has been determined that one ton of 
properly cured, dry fodder, cut up and 
thoroly wet down in the silo will feed four 
times as far as the same fodder fed dry. 
This is a gain not to be lightly disre- 
garded, especially at this time, when meat 
and dairy produce are mounting high in 
price and the whole world is demanding 
food 

The farmer with only one or two silos 
ean increase his herd, without buying any 
more silos, simply by refilling with dry 
fodder during the winter. This is being 
done in many sections of the north and 
and it behooves every farmer to 
his assistance to the government 


outside 
the slant 


west, 


lend 


by increasing the food supply. Refilling 
the silo is one way. R. 8. W. 
As early as the eighteenth century 


exhibiting stock at fairs was recognized a3 
a very profitable means of advertising. 
The fairs of today are equally as good for 
advertising mediums. Beg 


mn pl anning how 


h of two bundles lapped to give a } 





Jim, We Got 
to Do Our Bit! 


We farmers can’t work for Uncle S 
if we're laid up with stiff joints, rl 
matic twinges, sore muscles, lame ba 
|} and such things. 


I don’t take chances. The first sign 

soreness is a signal for me to get bu 
| with this Sloan’s Liniment. I don't rub it in 
cause it pene trates. ts counter-irritant act 
scatters the congestion and brings instant, sodt 
relief. My whole family swears by it. 


And I use it on the live stock, too, Jim. It s« 
bruises, lameness, sprains, and all external 
ments kitin’ sky-high. 


I save money by always buying the dollar s 
Six times as much as you get for a quarter, 
I've got a supply on hand when I got to hav 
Get a big bottle today, Jim, and keep on d 


your bit faithfully and regularly. 


Sloan’s 
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KILLS PAIN 
We will ship you the 


Health Hog Oiler Battery 


on 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
Send Wo Money 

Thre e complete 
only $11.50—One gallon 
Medic ated Oil FREE. We 
pay the FREIGHT. (Ex- 








ouers 


cept Coast and Mountain 
States). No Valves. 
Springs. No Wheels 


Catches. No Rollers. No 
Set Screws. No Tin Oil 
Can. No Vacuum Feed 
Guaranteed 5 Years. Part 
of oil sprinkled on hog's 
back. Part on rub bar 
Can not waste a drop 

Order direct or send card for illustrated folder 


Health oom. ore Co., 
Kenton Ohio 


INDOOR CLOSET() 


oil. 
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STOP HERE—SELL THE EISEN REGULATOR 
for Ford headlights. Going like wildfire everywhere 
Gives splendid driving light atlow spced, keeps bulbs 

from burning out, operates automatically. Wanted for 
every Ford. Big profits quick. Listen: Siler, Okla. 
sells 12 daily, profit $20; McFarland, Neb, ma‘ 

$3,420 in 17 weeks. No experience necessary—we show 
you how. Not sold in stores. Sales guaranteed. No cap- 
ital necessary. Write today for special offer. Addr: 


Eisen Instrument Co., 674 Valentine Bidg., Toledo, Obi 


FREE 
TRIAL 


Let us send this fine Razor for 90 days free trial. When 
satisfied after using, send $1.55 or return razor. Order 
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WheelTop & Hardware Co. . 1104 8. St., Cincinnati, 0. 





/ Our ads are guaranteed. Read them. 
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HIGH GRADE CREAM 
The farmers of the past were unable to 
keep their milk for any length of time, and 
were obliged to haul it to the nearest mar- 
ket regardless of the price paid. But with 
the aid of the separator it is now possible 
to concentrate five hundred pounds of milk 
into an eight-gallon can, and the cream can 
be kept er 4 days. The farmer of 
today, therefore, has ‘the opportunity of 
offering his cream in perhaps hi alf a dozen 
markets, either by shipping it or selling it 
at ‘home, and consequently is able to 
command a higher price for his product at 
ail times. This choice of markets, how- 
ever, has made many dairymen careless 
about the quality of their cream. A con- 
tributory cause to this carelessness is the 
fact that the buyers themselves have not 
been very particular about quality, but 
have paid about the same price for all 
kinds of cream. However, the demand for 
high grade cream is growing more urgent 
daily, and in the future, prices will be 
regulated according to quality. 

It is not difficult to produce high grade 
cream. ‘To do it, you-need not be a grad- 
uate of an agricultural college. If you 
know something about cleanliness and 
temperature, you have the required know- 
ledge. Keep all your vessels perfectly 
clean. One Ralf of the secret of producing 

ood cream is contained in this statement. 
fe is of no use trying to get = sweet 
cream from dirty pails, cans andseparators. 
And as to temperature, it is not sufficient 
to stand the cream ina cool place. It must 
be cooled quickly by setting it in cold 
water, and stirring it while cooling. And 
this must be done as soon as it comes from 
the separator, for if it is allowed to stand 
warm even for an hour, it will never be 
cream of the highest grade. You should 
also know that it is the milk in the cream 
that causes it to turn sour. Rich cream, 
testing forty to fifty percent butterfat, is 
easier to keep sweet than thin cream.— 
Cc. O. 


FEEDS FOR YOUNG CALVES 

We find a good profit in feeding young 
calves. As soon as they are old enough 
to wean and even before, they are started 
on an ensilage ration, consisting mostly 
of ensilage with a sprinkling of oats mixed 
in. This with a little alfalfa hay is 
their ration until market time. 

It seems to us that there is more actual 
profit in feeding young calves in this man- 
ner than there is in almost any other lit- 
tle feature of farming. The milk first 
fed, certainly yields a good profit, and if 
fed wisely, the feeds to follow, continue to 
do the same. Sometimes a few of the 
young calves are butchered thus yielding 

1. added profit. A calf costing ten or 

fteen dollars when a week old, will 
ring from fifty to sixty dollars in a few 
»onths. 

At present we are feeding sixteen 

lves. They are allowed a yard of their 

vn with a warm shed, and are fed five 
bushels of ensilage twice a day, into 
which has been mixed three gallons of 
oats. This with a little hay seems to be 
about all they care for.—D. R. V 


COLD cows ‘CAN'T PRODUCE 
A high producing dairy cow cannot 
continue normal production if she is ex- 
posed to severe winter weather. It is 
therefore, important if good yields are 
expected to hold up thruout the cold 
months, that all discomforts be eliminated. 
\ comfortable cow will more than repay 
r added labor for her protection. 
Milk is 87 percent water, and a large 
rt of this gets into the animal’s system 
m the water trough. If the water sup- 
is ice cold and the only place she can 
it is from an icy trough on the windy 
le of the barn, a cow will go thirsty a 
ig time before touching it. Without 
ter her milk supply must necessarily 
iinish. Warm water offered in a 
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SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


The suction-feed principle, which insures clean skimming, no 
matter whether you turn fast or slow, guarantees the Sharples 
user a profit wasted by every other separator—a saving of not 
less than 10 Ibs. of butter per year for every cow you own. 


Other separators have endeavored to overcome some of the 
cream-waste evil by the use of speedometers, These simply 
announce the cream losses, whip you up and thus partially 
prevent them. 


Sharples is the only separator that automatically and fully pre- 
vents these cream losses. Put your 10-year-old boy turning the 
Sharples, let him turn slow—he will still get all the cream. 
Over a million Sharples users! Write for catalog today. 


Address: Dept. S 








tered place will be a comfort bossie 
readily appreciate. 


The Sharples Separator Co., West Chester Pa. 
Sharples Milkers—used on half a million cows daily 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco Toronto 
P6 








Bigger Crops! 
Better Prices! 


This — BOOK Tells How 
I can positive: that any farmer who 
reads this Book ys follows the directions 


will per acre more 
f~ Esha This i is +A no matter where you 
ve orwhat crops you grow—oats, wheat, 


corn, barley, rye, flax, clover, alfalfa, timothy. 
Many farmers are thus adding hundreds of dol irs 
to bt scrop profits. I will show you their actual 
letters that prove it. The Book is free. Simply send postal. 


CHA seed Grader aveou a 


I make the famous “Chatham,” a machine feet ee be heed or, the smallest GAS If so, you can 
NGINE mai 





pow used by over a half million tf -— < es it fairly hum! Low price. easily clean 
It cleans, grades and ecparates the rank- $0-days free trial—no money down. . thousands of 
est mixtures of any grain or grass. Does time credit! And all orders bushels of mar- 
it all at one operation! Cleans out dust, promptly! Remember, I rantee ket grain with 
pe af Ww La ye! the epee, anor our cro yield oni yom ep ne the Chatham 
sickly seed and sacks the plump, ¢ u ostal brings this Big Book anc and thus get 
e for seed or market. The fastest my liberal 918 Proposition on the Chatham better prices. 
ng of its kind ever bui!t. Grader and Cleaner. 
Manson Campbell & Goms Co. Sept. 200 Detroit, Mich. Dept. 200 Kenees City, Me. Dept, 200, Minneapolis, Mina. 














The advertisements in Succesful Farming represent years of work and 
study and a vast; amount of knowledge accumulated by experts in their 
various lines. It will pay you to study them. Do it now before you forget. 
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A TOP NOTGH DAIRY FARMER 


How One Renter Is Getting To the Front by the Back Way 


dairy business can’t exist with present prices; feed’s 

too high and milk too low; the consumer won’t pay more 
and the producer swears he can’t supply him unless he does. 
And so it goes seesawing back and forth with a lot of time spent 
in arguing and not much time spent in figuring how the difficulty 
can be justly arbitrated. And in the meantime conditions are 
growing worse. 

But while others are wondering how they are going to pay 
out, the Buzzard dairy in northwestern Missouri is keeping its 
nose to the grindstone. Most dairymen consider renting poor 
policy, and perhaps so, but the Buzzards are renters and the 
very fact that they are in the game today, after a number of 
years trial, is proof enough that they are paying out. 

When the Buzzards took their present hilly farm the soil was 
unproductive. It was located within the city limits of a town 
of seventy-five thousand population, so land was high even tho 
it was of little worth for raising crops. But the location was the 
farm’s saving grace. It was admirably situated for the retail 
milk business. Mr. Buzzard recognized its advantage and today 
he is selling direct to the consumers all the milk he can produce 
at twelve and a half cents a quart, with a demand far above his 
ability to supply. 

About seventy cows are in milk most of the time. Aside from 
these, forty head of young stuff are kept on hand for building 
up the home herd and supplying an occasional choice offer from 
outside. The farm is unall so practically all feed is bought out- 
right, except silage. At present prices this is a startling state- 
ment. When I visited the farm last summer alfalfa hay was 
being brought to the farm at $22 per ton, prairie hay at $18, corn 
chop at $4.50 per hundred and brewer's grain at $7 a load. A 
load of the latter is used each day the year round and forms the 
main part of the ration. It is high in protein, an important 
element in milk production and where it can be obtained is) a 
cheap source of protein 

Part of the Buzzard herd is purebred and the rest is high grade. 
With these cows a high class bull is used for it is clearly realized 
that thru the bull is the quickest and surest way of building up 
the herd. A poor bull would soon cut down the high standard 
of a herd which it had taken years to build up. Consequently 
the best bull that can be gotten is kept on the farm, and the 
results of such management are plainly evident in the superior 
quality of the animals and the results which they are turning 
out today. On many farms the high price which can be obtained 
for superior young stock is so strong an inducement that they 
are disposed of, and the poorer stock kept on the home place. 
The Buzzards take just the opposite course; the best of the 
herd are none too good to use at home and are considered 
worth more in building up future trade than the price which 
can be obtained for them by selling. This ideal has made the 
whole herd of greater value so even the surplus over those 
needed for supplanting old cows in the home 
herd bring fancy prices on the market 
Many buyers are turned away each year be- 
cause the matrons are unable to produce off- 


[D “ariry, bust everywhere are lamenting the fact that the 





much and the kind of feed that is needed and he gives that 


amount in full and no more. __A little wasted feed soon takeg 


all the profits. 

A rented place is seldom equipped with all the modern im. 
provements and conveniences—the Buzzard farm was no excep. 
tion. In fact few dairymen would have gotten along with the 
conditions under which this man had to contend. The soil was 
poor and the buildings in a shape none too good. But Buzzard 
was up on his toes and “he hearkened to the council of the wise.’ 
A long term lease helped some, and strict attention to the 
demands which the condition of the times made, helped more 
The cows needed running water in the barn for their own com- 
fort in the winter and to save the time of the attendants. So 
running water was installed and its effect quickly became evi- 
dent on the herd. Silage became of importance in the minds 
of dairymen and Buzzard was quick to see its worth. Two large 
silos were added to the farm and they proved their value so 

sadily that more are now in serious consideration. The poor 
soil of the farm could raise corn and other roughage for silage 
when it would not mature a full corn crop. 

Then labor began to demand higher wages and help was often 
hard to get at any price. That led toa careful study of the milk- 
ing machine proposition and the conclusion reached was that 
if only one man’s time was saved it would soon pay for the 
machine. A six unit milker was installed together with a two 
and one-half horse power electric motor for running it. It saved 
more than the one man’s time; it saved two. With the machin 
the entire herd of sixty-eight could be milked out in about an 
hour and a half. When asked his opinion the herdsman who 
operates the milker replied, ““The machine is O. K. It does the 
work and we have little trouble with it as long as we do not be- 
come careless. Carelessness, I ‘believe, is largely the cause of 
trouble with mechanical milkers,’’ 

The improvements are not luxuries on the Buzzard dairy; 
they are necessities. The conditions of the times demand 
changes and the mechanical devices are introduced to meet 
those demands. Other improvements followed. The milk- 
house was equipped with a bottling machine and separator, for 
all milk is bottled and delivered by wagon from house to house 
in the city. Appliances were installed whereby the bottles 
could be cleaned and cared for as the trade demmndod. Unnece® 
sary additions were not considered but the farm is run on 4 
business basis and anything which will increase the efficiency 
the business is not disregarded because of custom or prejudi 

“Seest thou a man diligent in his business; he shall stand | 
fore kings.” Mr. Buzzard has had his setbacks in the dairy, 

ame; it has not always been smooth sailing or the prospects 
wright but he believes dairying is a longtime proposition and 
works with that in mind. Now while others are upset because 
temporary prospects are dark, he looks far ahead in the future, 
has faith in the basic principles of dairying and keeps plugging 
on. The present conditions are hitting him 

hard it is true, but he is looking into the fu- 
ture and is stillin the game, giving a little 
more care to details and making each anima! 





account for more than she has ever accounted 





spring fast enough to meet the demand of 


for before. The slackers are being found out 
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Even with feed at heretofore unheard of 
prices the young stuff are not stinted on their 
allowance Good blood is of little avail unless 
it is to be supplemented with good feed. 
Stunted calves cannot produce a good flow 
when they become of milking age, and too 
strenuous conserving of feed on a prospective 
mother will be evident in the offspring for 
several generations. The Buzzards look ahead 
and see that a little saving now on feed will 
mean a much bigger loss in the prices received 
for offspring. But with all this there is no 
extravagance; the herdsman knows just how 











and only the most worthy are allowed to sur- 
vive to form a more sound foundation than 
ever, upon which to depend for the futur 
profits. Thus while the present may sect 
Only darkness it still has more lasting bles* 
ings in disguise, and the man who is ric! 
the experience of years and looks far ahead 
and then holds out will reap them. That © 
the kind of spirit which is going to save the 
dairy business under the present uncerta!! 
conditions and bring it out at the head of a! 
agricultural pursuits when this great war ® 
over. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Write for GALLOWAY’S New 


SPRING 
EDITION 


Quoting Direct, Factory, Money-Saving Prices 


Now as never before you should learn what Galloway can do for you. 
that call for greatest economy. Times when you must save and conserve. 


land must yield the utmost crops. 
That's why these are the times you should know Galloway—trade with Galloway—save with Galloway. Send 

coupon today for my New Spring Book. Read how I manufacture the best farm implements in my big factories at 

Waterloo, lowa—how I sell these implements direct to you—right off the factory floor and save you big money. 


Buy Your Engine, Separator, Spreader, Tractor, Plows, Discs, Harrows Direct 


You take no risk. Every Galloway implement is guaranteed to 
satisfy or your money comes back. Even before you decide to buy I 
give you 30, 60 and 90 days’ trial in your field or on your work. 

alloway implements must not only satisfy you on paper or in looka, 
but in the actual work they do for you on the farm. 


Buy Now—Pay After Harvest 


Get the implement you need at the time you want it most. 


| Guarantee Satis- 
faction or Return 
Your Money 


fi} 


These are the times 
Times when your 


Pay for it in the fall after you sell your crops. Besides, if you wait 
prices are bound to go up. You can buy Galloway implements on 
the easiest terms—and I give you choice of five liberal buying plans. 
All cash, if you want to pay it—bank deposit—part cash—part note 
—all note—installment—no interest. 

Send that coupon tonight for Galloway's great money saving ~ 


k. Make it your buying guide. It will keep you posted an 


will save you money. 


Get Your implement 
While Ms Prices 
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Coupon 











Galloway SPREADER 


New No. 8 Low Down Model 


Don’t buy a spreader of any make or kind until you have tried a 
genuine Gellewer 1918 Model No. 8, No. 5 or No. 1A, or a spreader 
box (which will fit any farm truck). 

Wide-spreading V-rake, worth $15 extra, costs you nothing. Invin- 
cible, patented roller feed—an exclusive Galloway feature—one of the 
secrets of its light draft—alone worth $25—costs nothing extra. Pat- 
ented automatic stop, uniform clean-out push-board, worth $10 extra, 

costs nothing extra. 
All wheels under 
the load. Short 
turn. All steel beat- 
er—cannot twist or 
warp. 

Read my book. It 
tells how a Gallo- 
way spreader will 
pay for itself, [ 
will also send free 
my famous book, 
“A Streak ofGold.” 
Write—Use Cou- 





or Postal for < van 


this Book 


Read this book and learn the Gallo- 
way institution and policies. Its my 
only salesman. Expiaips what I mean by 
“dividing the meion’’ and how you get 
your share of this saving. Tosave you 
freight L ship trom Council Bluffs, Chicago, 
Kansas City, St. Paul, alsofrom my fac- 
tories at Waterloo, Lowa. 

Send Coupon Today—Don't Delay. 


WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 


Wm. Galloway Co. 


Farm Implement 


Waterloo, lowa 





87 Galloway Sta., 





Mail this for the Book 


Wm. Galloway Co., 
87 Galloway Sta., Waterloo, lowa 


Send me your New Spring 1918 Book: 








State 


Mark a Circle ——— 


Around the implement interested 
in. This is important. | 




























































hen you Figure 
it alup—— 


you may find someof your cows are 
& liability instead of an asset. Why? 
Almost every cow can be a profitable 
producer if her system is working 



























properly and sbe is free from 
cisease. 
Kow-Kure, the great cow medi- 


cine, is just what the average over- 
forced milch cow needs. It works 
on the digestive and genital organs 
















and puts the system in condition to 
prevent disease and produce prop- 
erly Also a sure remedy for Abor- 








tion, Barrer Retained After- 
birth, Scouring, Lost Appetite, 
Bunches and other common diseases, 

Try Kow-Kure on your poor milk- 
ers—you'll find it makes good every 
claim; itm many dairies it has turned 
losses into profita. Feed dealers and 
Gruggists sell Kow-Kure; 55c and 
$1.10 packages. Write for free 
treatise, “The Home Cow Doctor.” 


Dairy Association Co. 
Lyndonville, Vt. 





















































SAVE 107 


GRIND FEED 30257 


Help yourself—help the nation—help your 
allies. Conserve feed by grinding. Horses, cowa, 
bogs need 10% to 25% less grain if ground. 


[EIZEEED ML 


is the practical mill for all farms, 
















because it grinds ear rn, oats, wheat, 
rye, rley, millet, screenings or 
ina, Specialattachment for 






corn stalks, alfalfa, hay, 
ma, or any forage, Great 
capacity—silent running—eelf sharpen- 
ing. All sizes. Write for catalog and 
valuable free book on feeds and feeding, 

LETZ_MANUPACTURING CO. . 
201 East Read, Crown Point, Ind 
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Why experiment, when Kalama- 
800 Silos offer you guaranteed Silo sat is- 
faction at a big saving? They've 


























“made good” because they are 
MADE GOOD; 27 years of 
steady improvement—aand stil) 
, — 

The World’s Standard Th 
Thousands in use—eatisfied buyers 
everywhere. ORDER A “KALAMA- 
ZOO" NOW. Your choice of Tile block 
or three kinds of wood—el) guaranteed 
Kalamesoe quality. Settie the Silo ques- 
tion RIGHT. Send for catalog, easy pay- 
ment plan, Special Offer to early buyers. 
KALAMAZOO TANK & SILO CO. 
Dept. 235 Kalamazee, Michigan 


rite for How as 
PA | F ~ ] S$ Patent. List of Patent 
Buyers and Inventions 


Wanted including those needed om farms. $1,000,000 
in prises offered for inventions. Send sketch for 
free opinion of patentability.Our four books sent free. 
Vietor J. Evans & Ce., 7849t Washington, D.C. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





Dear Dad: This has been the busiest 
month I have had so far, and the most 
satisfactory. The entry of five new herds 
last month has served as a gemuine tonic 
to the whole association, and the enthu- 
siasm of the members is growing every 
day. Some of my suggestions Yor the 
improvement of their methods are also 
beginning to bear fruit. Last March 
only five members of the Greenwood 
Cow Testing Association had silos. From 
the very first I have called attention to 
the advantages of feeding silage and nine- 
teen members now have silos. Two 
more farmers joined this month. There 
are now thirty members in the association, 
and in order to get an occasional Sunday 
off I am obliged to test two herds a day 
some of the time. 

Almost as soon as I had gotten around 
to the District Seven neighborhood this 
month I received a telephone call from 
the teacher, Miss Carter, asking me to 
come to the schoolhouse some day to tell 
the pupils something about making up 
dairy rations. I was glad to do this, so 
one Friday afternoon I[ presented myself 
at the school. I was surprised at the good 
start Miss Carter had already given her 
pupils in the study of dairy rations. On 
the blackboards were evidences that at 
least part of the arithmetic lessons of the 
day had been based on the records of herds 
in the district, and that problems had 
been solved which dealt with pounds of 
protein and tons of bran as well as hogs- 
heads of molasses and import duties. If 
the cows in District Seven don’t get better 
meals this winter than formerly it will not 
be the teacher’s fault, and I am sure that 
if the farmers could be convinced of the 
value of silage, legumes and balanced 
rations as easily as the children at school 
their milk cheeks would be considerably 
larger. 

Tonight 1 am at the Hardy farm, where 
I began testing seven months ago. I am 
always glad to get back here, for it not 
only means the end of another month’s 
work but also a particularly enjoyable 
visit. The home is an exceptionally 
modern place and its guests are received 
with a fine hospitality. Robert Merston 
a likeable young fellow who is pastor of 
the Greenwood church, ‘spent the even- 
ing here and seemed much interested in my 
work. He said that the church will in- 
auzurate an annual community fair this 
coming winter, and that he would like to 
have the cow testing association make an 
exhibit, as this organization represents a 
leading community activity. This was 
something new in church work to me, but 
the idea is a splendid one and he may be 
sure that the cow testing association will 
be represented. 

Evenings in the Hardy home are a 
grand frolic for all, in which the family 
seems as far transported from their life of 
the daytime as though they were in a dis- 
tant city. There is music galore. What 
Eunice Hardy, who finished college last 
year, cannot play’on the piano or Thomas, 
a lad of sixteen, on the violin, you may 
hear on their talking machine, and every- 
body seems to have at least one good 
story to tell each evening. inly 
there is no reason for this family to go to 
town in order to find enjoyment. 

I shall never forget the first night that I 
spent at this place. Naturally I expected 
to spend a good part of the evening with 
Mr. Hardy, talking over such matters as 
his dairy rations and other subjects con- 
nected with the management of his herd, 
but when I saw that this family was ac- 
customed to quite another procedure I 
changed my mind. I just couldn’t make 
myself “talk shop” with Mr. Hardy, so I 
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ee means that I stand — - 
50-50” to meet you half way on 


engine prices—sell direct from fac- 

immediate ve you $15 to 

according to size. I make aathing but 

Kerosene and Gasoline—2 to 22 H-P.— 

give you the benefit of 31 years continuous, 

es engine-building experience. Write 

‘or latest price list—all styles—Stationary, 
Portable and Saw-Rig. 


TT 
“out ENGINES 


time-tried and time-tested—cut fuel cost 50 
per cent, using kerosene—start as easy 

line engine. My terms are 
ic Money Down—90-Day Trial—5- 


Read my new illustrated book, “How To 
Engines”, before you choose any engine. 
This is a book for the farm owner as wellas 
By return mail—FREE. 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


1611 Oakland A Kansas City, Mo. 
1611 Empire Bide. Pittsburgh, Pa. 































Raise Your Calves on 


Blatchford’s Calf Meal 


and Sell the Milk 


More calves have been raised on 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all 
other milk substitutes combined. 

100 Ibs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- 
tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 

Prevents scouring and insures the early 
maturity of sleek, handsome calves. 

It is steam-cooked and no trouble to pre- 
pare or use. 

Write for Pamphlet “How to RaiseCalves 

Cheaply and Success- 
fully with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 
Blatchford Calf Meal Company, Dept. 2, Waukegan. Il. 

















—for house, barn, field, all year 
"round. BORE YOUR OWN WELL. 


Standard Well-Boring Outfit 


ted. Bores wells 8 to 16 in, dia, 
bored 40-ft. well 


ins Easy to get 50cts. to $2 per ft.—make $20 to 
Pe $30 per day boring we!!s forneighbors, One 
bored 45 we lis, another has 8 ordered, 
6. Satisfied users in 46 states, 
f Bvery claim guaranteed and proved. Write 
TODAY for information. 

~~ THE SPECIALTY DEVICE Co. 

Dep't 51, 106 W. 3rd Street, Cincinnati, 0. 


Polled Durhams 


(Hornless Shorthorns) 

Polled Durhame of quality, splendid pedigrees 
and right t High-class h headed by Mas- 
ter Hopewell, one of the breed's greatest sires. At 
Galesburg Fair, 1917, my herd with only eight head 
showing, won ‘5 ribbons—- 10 blues, 4 purples and 
1 ou f maintain State accredited herd, all stock 
tuberculin tested. I have several splendid bulls 
and females for you to choose from and would like 
to try to please you with one of our excellent in- 
dividuals. Write me, mentioning Successful Farm- 
ing, or call at the farm if you can. References: Union 
National Bank, Streator, fil., or Successful Farming. 
JOHN H. JENNINGS, STREATOR, ILLINOIS 














entered whole-heartedly into the fun of 





















the evening. Imagine my surprise the 
next day, however, when just after dinner 
and before I was to go to the next place, 
Mr. Hardy asked me to step into a little 
room off the dining room. There was his 
office, quite as fully equipped for his farm 
needs as any city office is for the business 
it serves. For nearly an hour we talked 
over the things that I had expected would 
be covered the night before. 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





I like that way of doing things. Here 
is one dairy farm where everything is | 
run on a business basis, and there is time | 
to enjoy life a little as well as to milk | 
cows. Someday I want to run my farm 
like that. 

Hear me talk about my farm, as if I 
had one! Ie had better be going to bed 
before I dream any more nonsense. Be- 
sides I have my last month’s results to 
summarize for the university which will 
require some figuring yet tonight. As 


ever, Will. 
IMPROVING DAIRY HERDS 


Whenever any line of work is protitable 
there is certain to be some interest taken 
in improving along that line. Right now 
more farmers than usual are interested in 
the improvement of dairy cattle. This is 
because there is good money in the pro- 
duction of butterfat, and of course it 
naturally follows that farmers are on the 
lookout for cows that will produce the 
most butterfat on a given amount of feed. 
This means that right now there is awak- 
ened interest in improved and purebred 
cattle of the popular dairy breeds. Time 
was when a cow was a cow, and many a 
farmer sneered at the mention of tests and 
records, but it is not so now, for the 
farmer has learned that “like begets like’ 
and that the way to get good cows is to 
secure foundation stock from good pro- 
ducers. 

The small farmer is fast becoming more 
of a butterfat producer than a beef pro- 
ducer. Time was when all cattle of the 
cornbelt states were kept mainly for the 
production of beef. The average farmer 
then milked a cow or two to secure his own 
butter and milk and let the calves run 
with the rest of the cows to produce beef. 
Higher priced and scarcer pasture finally 
taught the farmer that he ought to be pro- 
ducing some butterfat while he was also 
producing beef. This lead to an interest 
in dual purpose cattle, something that was 
supposed to be good for both beef and milk. 








As time went on the pasture proposition 
became still more of a problem and the 
man who was looking after eighty acres of | 
land made up his mind that milk and milk | 
alone was the most profitable thing for | 
him to produce from his cow herd. Hence 
the great interest that is now sweeping | 
the country for good dairy stock. At 
every public sale, when cattle are being 
sold, the auctioneer is besieged with ques- | 
tions regarding the milking qualities of the 
cows. There is money in producing milk | 
and butterfat, and the better the cow along 
that line of production the greater the 
profit. The average dairy herd of ten 
years from now will be a much greater 
producer a. is the average herd of to- 
day.—H. 


CHEESE AS BEEF SUBSTITUTE 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture says one pound of cheese 
has food value equal to two pounds of 
beef. Fifty pounds of milk will make 
five pounds of *cheese or an equivalent 
of ten pounds of beef. Cheese also has a 
greater food value than pork. 

Nearly every farm has a surplus of 



















Service to Farmers oa | Dairymen 


By a little care in planning and arranging your barn you 
can greatly increase its storing and housing capacity, and 
actually reduce the daily labor one-half. Our many years’ 
experience in this line is at your service without charge. If 
you conte = ate buildi ing or “ model ne, a barn, now or 
later, we will be g! lad to send you 


“ @LOUDEN Barn Plan Book 


Postpaid—No Charge—No Obligation 


This book is not a catalog. Its 112 pages are de 
voted entirely to the discussion and illustration of 
: « \ barn building in all its phases. Shows74 barns an. | 
s \ other farm buildings, of all styles and sizes. Tells 
: \ all about drainage, ventilation, lighting, concrete 
=e el work, framing, what size silo to build, etc. 
: This great book has saved many 
dollars to barn builders. Write 
for it. 
Avail yourself also of Louden 
Barn Building Service. rite us 
what kind af Gene ~~ ly have in 
mind, number and kind of 
stock you wish to care for. Our 
experts will give 
you suggestions 
and preliminary 
plans to meet 
your own par- 
ticular needs, 



















SF " the A 
ae World War 
I LeftYou Short Handed? 


Louden Stal!sand Stanchions, 
Feed and Litter Carriers, Hay 
Tools, Water Bowls and other 
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Labor-Saving Barn Equipment fae you ee} pee re 
to meet the difficult labor problem quickly, eco- wo any obliga- 

\ nomically, practically end permansatiy. oD iw what- 

| You'll be surprised how much time and labor they save Gicet heh | ss istea tae 

|] every day in the year, even in a ona! barn; how little they «SCR eee ae 

i] cost, how they are to install, and how they increase the J |, = 

| barn profits, & ecause of the greater ‘ort, safety and eh re ca : - 

I health they bring to your live — sa sseemtat ah r 2 | ] 

ie rge ri 

Our New 224-Page Catalog Shoe chef the full Loude -n os “ Tells i 4 ' 


I yes all about how to save labor. Shows many illustrations of equip- : ~ mf 
|} mentin actual use. bee Sar  tomey. It’s free! Address al! corres- shee Va Be ee 


| THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY |G) 
' = FAIRFIELD, 10WA sa oe | 





Bow!ts 
Barn and Garage Door Hangers 
“EVERYTHING FOR THE BARN" 
























in Good Paint Means Economy 


You can never replace your buildings for what they originally cost. But good 
paint will make them last longer and look better. Keep your buildings 


aa = 


High Standard PAINTS Mellotone 


An outside paint of high quality A most artistic and economical flat 
and great durability. Available in oil finish for the interior walls of 
forty-two desirable colors. Spreads your home. Far more durable and 
exceptionally well. Costs less in economical than wail paper or kal- 
the end. Sold by reliable paint somine. Can be washed with soap 
dealers everywhere. and water. Lasts for years. 
Free Painting Book 

Send for free book giving beautiful color schemes for 
) decorating your home—and name of our local dealer. 


Jke Lowe Brothers 
524 East Third Street, Dayton, Ohio 
New York JerseyCity Chicago Kansas City 
Minneapolis LOWE BROTHERS, LTD., Toronto, Canada 


























milk and large quantities go to waste. 
This surplus could be made into various 
Kinds of cheese which could take the 
lace of meat. Local customers would 
glad to buy it and ‘the revenue from it 
would be well worth while. The Missouri 
experiment station has a bulletin, Ex- 
tension circular No. 30, giving directions 
for making farm cheese. 











$1000" )CONTEST 


Open to Everybody 
198 Prizes ist Prize $200.00 
Graduated to $1.00 


No charge to enter—no coupons — noth! to buy. 
Send for contest t folder hb) Awom Bole OCa., 
1©2 Station Awe. Awon, Mase. 
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MILKERS THAT NEVER 


By W. MILTON KELLY 





of 
sserting itself since so 
much of the work on the farm is per- 


worth the milking 


8 Aa 


HE real 


machine 


formed by large implements that cut 
down the number of men needed to keep 


up the work in the fields. It not only 

ves time and money, but it makes it 
possible to regulate the number of cows 
kept on the farm to the amount of feed- 
ing 1 rials produced at a_ profit. 
Rapidly it is Sennen the prejudice that 
has led many farmers, unacquainted with 
these economic advantages, to assume 


that it is impractical on the average dairy 
farm 

Naturally it has been the dairy farmer 
of means who has demonstrated to him- 
self and to his neighbors that the milk- 
ing machine “makes good”. It takes a 
grasp of economic principles and some 
patience to readjust the barn and field 
work so that the milking machine will 
fall in with the regular routine of the year 


und give maximum returns on the in- 
vestment. Farmers were slow to accept 
the tractor as a suitable implement. for 
their use. They are buying them now 
by the thousands, convinced that they 
will do for one farmer what they have 


done for others. The milking machine 
und power outfit costs about one-half as 
much as a good farm tractor. It is wholly 
4 utility machine and in ordinary drudgery 
of the most irksome kind it pays for itse if 
in the saving of help in the barn. 

The experimental stage of milking 
with machines has passed. The scarcity of 
good milkers and the difficulties in dis- 
iting work on the dairy farm evenly 


trib 

thruout the year has prompted many 
dairy farmers to invest in milking ma- 
chines teasoning stubbornly along the 


lines that it would cost more to operate 
the machines and do the necessary 
stripping many dairy farmers have blinded 
themselves to the year’s accomplishments. 
Perhaps a few minutes are lost in prepar- 
ing the cows and following the machines 
to get the strippings, but what is that 
compared with the tired hands and time 
spent in getting the bulk of the milk. 

The milking machine is not fool proof. 
\ lot of good mechanics are not sufficiently 
in sympathy with the cows to make good 
milkers. Thousands of good milkers are 
not good enough mechanics to operate a 
milking machine successfully. The oper- 
ator must be in sympathy with the cow 
so as to cater to her likes and dislikes and 
enough of a mechanic to keep his machine 
in condition to do good werk. He must 
be both a cow man and a mechanic to get 
the best results with the mechanical 
milker. Asa rule, failure results from the 
fact that the operator is a better mechanic 


than he is a cow man. The man who has 
milked the cows by hand knows their 
peculiarities and can adjust the machine 
to suit the different cows. Each cow 
n be handled and milked differently. 
If all of the cows are treated alike the 
machine cannot give its best results, but 








by understanding the cows and adjusting 
the machines properly any of the lead- 
ing milking machines will do practical 
and profitable work. 

Generally speaking the proper time to 
begin using the mechanical milker is 
about the time the cows regain normal 
condition after the freshening period. 
During the latter part of the lactation 
period some of the cows are likely to hold 
up their milk often enough and long 
enough to cause them to dry up earlier 
than they otherwise would. At the be- 
ginning of the milking period the cows 
milk more nearly alike. The further the 
cows advance in the lactation period the 
more they differ in their peculiarities of 
milking. It is these peculiar traits that 
the machine operator must watch and 
endeavor to adjust the machine so that it 
will do its best work thruout the entire 
milking period. 

Fitting the teat cups to the cow and 
keeping close watch to see that the teats 
— elder are in normal condition are 
important ape in operating the milking 
machine. The cups should fit the teats so 
that they will get a straight and proper | 
grip and the pulsation of the machine 
should be regulated to suit the individual 
cows in the herd. The operator should un- 
derstand how to adjust the machine to | 
give the proper length of squeeze and 
length of release in order to make the 
machine do good work without discomfort 
to the cow. A short, quick pulsation is 
not suitable for a cow with long teats 
that isa hard milker. On the other hand a 
long, slow pulsation is not suitable for a 
cow with short teats that give out the 
milk easily. The man who operates the 
machine should know his cows and adjust 
the machine to meet their individual 
requirements. 

Always wash the cow’s udders and 
moisten the teats before the milking 
begins. Then, if there is some disorder 
with the teats or udder, such as garget or 
inflammation, she will attempt to kick 
or become uneasy. When the full milk 
stream is over strip the rest by hand. 
This gives an opportunity of becoming 
familiar with the cow’s udderand knowing 
exactly its physical condition. It 
trains the heifers to stand for either hand 
or mechanical milking. If any of the 
cows have udder trouble milk them by 
hand until they return to their normal 
condition. 

Keep the teat cups clean and sterilize 
them after each milking. Never use them 
on a cow that is affected with teat or 
udder trouble. If properly cared for the 
teat cups are not any more frequent dis- 
tributors of bacteria than the milker’s 
hands. Naturally, filthy, germ-laden teat 
cups will set up infection in some form and 
the use of unsterilized teat cups can have 
From careful 











but one result finally. 
examination of milking machines on 
many dairy farms it is a wonder that 
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VIN 
I Tobe sure of your 


INDIANA 
Order NOW! 


HE Nation is mobilized for war sere 
vice. Raw materials are being fast di- 
verted for Government use. To make 
eure of having an Indiana Silo next year, 
order now. It will cost nothing to do this 
and it will save you much money later on. 

This is no time for experiments. You 
need a proved, practical silo. You needan 
Indiana Silo. Sixty thousand Indiana 
Silos are now in use. Every owner is 
a booster. 

The war is demanding the products of 
the farm. An Indiana Silo will make your 
corn go twice as far. It means you can 
feed twice as much stock or keep the same 
number ot head on half the grain. It 
means Cheaper costs for producing beef 
and pork. It means increased production 
of milk and butter. It means money for 
you and victory for the cause. 

Write today for catalog and our 
special offer to early buyers. 
Address nearest office. 

THE INDIANA SILO COMPANY 
515 \Union Bidg., « « + + + Amderson, Indians 
515 Site Bidg., « « « + «+ « « Kansas City, Mo. 
515 Indiana Bidg., Dee Moines, Iowa 
515 Live Stock Exchange Bidg., Fort Worth, Texas 


SIXINONE: 


——-_ 








substantial tools and 
more —- at 
tow ready for 
a s—° in this 


Stewart 
Handy 
# Worker 


Includes a strong vise, up to 4}4 inches, 4inch Jom: pipe 
vise up to 1% inch pipe: we speed drill press 
tial anvil; three ) speed wheel 5 tnehes ; “i inch, 
nigh, xed, 901 bs. Complete 
y Ww With it you can keep your farm equip- 
ment, automobile, etc., in work order—save 
$7.00 and and mooey. Get one from your dealer or send 
.00 and pay D when shi t arrives. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 
Dept. K, 12 St. & Central Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





























TENTS Rat erotest And P 


PATENTS 7 Model for soonk 
BOOKS. AND “ADVICE FREE. 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C . 








udder troubles are not more prevalent 
than they are. 

A few object to the milking machine 
because of hand stripping to get the last 
few streams of milk. But no man can 
operate a milking machine successfully | 
unless he keeps in close personal touch 
with the cows he is milking. An experi- 
enced man can operate the milking | 
machine all day without becoming fa- 
tigued. He can strip the cows without 
becoming tired, but put him to milking 


all day and he will soon seek other employ- | 


ment. 


and sanitary milk, and it has come to a 
time when many breeders of dairy cattle 
and producers of certified milk have found 
it necessary to use the machines*or go 
out of business. The pails, being air- 
tight, admit no dust and dirt, consequent- 
ly there will be practically no sediment in 
the milk. The bacteria that enter the 
milk must come from the cow’s teats and 
from the contact of the milk with the 
rubber tubing. In the mechanical milker 
the milk travels thru about twenty-four 
inches of rubber tubing, which can be 
kept clean and sanitary. The other rub- 
ber tubing is for air vacuum and pressure. 

Many dairy farmers have a well-earned 
reputation for being careless with their 
machinery. Such men ‘are sure to have 
trouble with their milking machines. 


| 
The milking machine will make clean | 
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Dirt, rust, violent jarring, filthy teat cups 
and unsanitary rubber tubes will soon | 
tell on any make of milking machine and | 
result in unsatisfactory milk. Manu-| 
facturers are taking pains to put out good | 
machines and if properly cared for and | 
intelligently operated they can be de- 
pended on to last for years. Many a milk- | 
ing machine is condemned for defects 
which it develops under the blind eye of an 
owner who does not know how to use it. | 
He blames it becauSe he ome not know | 
his machine and his cows. Usually he| 
makes matters worse when he tries to} 
correct his failure to watch his cows’ pecul- | 
iarities by monkeying with the machine. 
While these machines require but slight 
attention, so far as ordinary work is con- 
cerned, they should be kept clean and | 
have intelligent inspection at intervals. 


CALF CHOLERA 
During three successive seasons I} 
had a great deal of trouble with calf | 
cholera—so fatal to newborn calves. 
\iter losing a number I became proficient 
enough at doctoring them to prevent their 
dying, but those that were cured, even the | 
Lehtest cases, never showed the vigor of 
action nor of growth usual to normal 
calves A pertectly healthy calf will 
play and scamper around his confines but 
cholera calves, though apparently cured 
when a Week old, would seldom give vent 
to excess lift 
My best method of treatment was 
disinfect the navel as soon as born by| 
squirting into it some good disinfe ctant | 
creolin or carbolic acid diluted) and keep | 
it in by tying the navel with a soft clean | 
string. If symptoms of the disease de-| 
velop give two tablespoonfuls of castor | 
oil. This never failed to save life if given 
promptly 
But, that prevention is better than 
cure, is in regard to calf cholera espec- 
ially true. I at last bought a consider-| 
able quantity of creolin pom vy spray pump. | 
Then, after having removed all manure | 
from the stabies and corrals, | sprayed | 
every spot where stock were allowed >i 
go—floors, stanc hions, walls, pacar Pg 
stray corners, everything. Last of all, I|* 
sprayed the ‘amumals themselves. This {j 
was in February. 1915. A month later 
the calves began to come and not one, 
even to the present time has showed a 
trace of the disease. It cost something 
but it was worth it. —H. J. W. 


Mammoth English c clover supplies more | 
organic matter and makes the soil more | 





‘Valuable Articles Given Away! 





friable than medium red clover. 





NEW DE LAVAL 


CREAM SEPARATOR 


Will Give You 
Greater Capacity, Longer Wear, 
Better Service, Bigger Value 


HE bowl of the New De Laval has greater capacity for a given 

size and a given speed than any other. The experience of 

thousands and thousands of users has proved that a De Laval 
will outlast and outwear any other make. 


Look well to service when you buy a cream separator. That 
means more than anything else.. That should include not only a good 
working and reliable machine, but the right sort of attention and interest 
on the part of the seller, not only at the time the machine is set up but 
as long as you continue to use it. De Laval service is well known. 
You can depend upon it. 


Value depends upon the amount and quality of service the separa- 
tor gives youwhat you get out of it. You get more value for your 
money when you buy a De Laval, because it will give you more and 
better service than any other separator. 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream 
for you right away. Remember that a De Laval may be 
bought for cash or on such liberal terms as to save its 
own cost. See the local De Laval agent, or if you don't 
know him, write to the nearest De Laval office as below 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 








‘Free Catalog of Extra Liberal Premium Offers 


Hundreds of Rifles, Flashlights. Watches, Rasors, Tool Sets, Fountain Pens, Knives, 
Silverware, Writing Sets, Rings, 8 jeta, Transfer Outfits, Foot-balls, Ferns, Sewing 
Awis, Wrenches, Shears, etc.. ste. 

You will be delighted at the iarge iine of valuable premiums you can secure for securing 
a few subscriptions to Successtu: Farming. Every premium is guaranteed to be first-class. 
You get exceptional value. 

Write to-day asking for free catalog. A post-card is sufficient. 


Successful Farming, .....% sa,. Des Moines, lowa 
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WHEN HEIFERS FRESHEN 


Some Pointers on Winter Calving 


rule. is 

1 witl no 
dangers than 

ng during the 

r seasons ol 

the year, providu 
w is place 

ireiy in & 


or 


l 
good 
Ox &s ll warm 
n with plenty « of 





there will be no 
green grass avail- 
able until spring- 
time and it should 
have a little good 
bright hay in its 
stead. I prefer to 
separate the cow 
and calf as soon 
as the calf 
taken out the first 
milk or colostrum 





good straw bedding which is so es- 
it the time. The sential to the well- 
main thing is to see fare of the calf. 
that the barn is This is usually 
well enough en- within about 
closed that danger twenty-four hours 
from cold draughts is eliminated Alafter birth. From this time until I begin 
barn can, and should be, well ventilated | to substitute separated milk I give the 


without making ope nings that will create 
cross current s of cold air. A dairy barn 
prope rly equip yped will be as. 5 with 


some good ventilating system that will 
furnish plenty of fresh air. It will be an 
1dded advantage if the box stall is so 
situated as to allow the sunlight to enter 
some time during the day It is not 
more sanitary, but nothing looks 

e enticing than to see a healthy young 

f basking comfortably in the warm 
winter sunshine while curled up in the 
straw in the box stall. If the bedding is 
kept fresh and clean there will be very 


ittle danger of infection of the navel 
Keep A Breeding Record 

By reference to breeding dates it is pos- 
tell pretty accurately when the 

w should be placed in the box stall. 
No chance should be taken in permitting 
the cow to run in the fields or pasture at 
this time. Too much is at stake. A valu- 
able calf might easily be lost thru chilling. 
\ costly experience of my own along this 
ne MAY better serve to illustrate as well 
is it may be a help to someone else. It 
was during the winter time and there was 
I was expecting a 
calf As 


ie to 


snow upon the ground 
young heifer to drop her first 


usual custom I placed her in the 


was my 

box stall in the barn but did not keep as 
close watch over her as I should have 
done. Cows that have been fresh a num- 


ber of times are usually very quiet and not 
so exci it this time, but not so with 
the heifer in her first experience. In my 
il this heifer became very nervous 
1 and broke out of the box stall 
und wet itside the barn She dropped a 
ne heifer calf in the I soon dis- 
d what had happened, but it was 


t ble 


eence, 
and excites 
Lot 


snow 


too late The calf was chilled thru 

i was be d saving Under the cir- 
ces L was thankful I didn’t loose 

fer too Now this was a costly 
experience for me and one that I have 
I mitted to happen agar The 

is constructed from most too 

eight of lumber in the first place 

S nks or heavy boards should have 
| the construction and the 
ip reasonably high It was a 

| novel experience for the heifer 

ene oes left the barn, but 

ve ren <1 with her quiet- 

a He ee her assistance 

taught me that it is much 

retiter ) } die the young heifers so 
ihat when calving time comes. my pres- 
ence in the stall does not annoy them but 
he other hand tends to quiet their 
erves This, too, I have found a valu- 
able practice in preparing the young 
heifer for milking. She can be made ac- 


istomed to the touch of the hand so that 
milking there is nothing 
strange to her and the effect will easily be 
seers in her milk flow 
The management in feeding the young 
ilf in the winter time will be about the 
its summer care, excepting that 


when begins 


same as 








calf whole milk from its own mother. 
Then when I begin substituting separated 
milk, I do so, only a small portion at a 
time, and then I keep nell watch of 
the appearance of its dung. Probably 
more can be told of the actual condition 
of the calf and whether its feed is agreeing 
with it by this method than any other. 
In feeding separated milk, I take it directly 
from the separator and see that it is warm 
when it reaches the calf. In the cold 
weather, this especially, should be watched 
because if the milk is carried far then 
placed in a cold pail it is very apt to chill 
the calf's stomach and cause intestinal 
troubles. When given to the calf it 
should be warmed to the temperature of 
fresh milk. I never feed grain of any kind 
in the milk but get excellent results by 
feeding it dry in a box. Sometimes, if the 
calf is a little slow in eating the grain, it 
will get a taste of it sooner if a little 
grain is placed in the bottom of the 
bucket after it has finished the milk, but 
after the taste has once been acquired I 
prefer the use of the box. It is only a few 
weeks until the calf will eat a little 
shelled corn and nibble some clover or 
alfalfa hay. Care should be taken that 
the hay is fresh. Moldy or dusty hay* 

injurious to the calf. Only a small quan 


tity, such as the calf will clean up each 
day, should be given it. 
The calf barn is better if kept com- 


fortably warm. It should be kept clean 
and sanitary and well ventilated. Plenty 
of fresh straw used for bedding will come 
up about the calf’s legs and will help keep 
it warm on cold windy days. On warm 
days it is advisable to let the calf out in 
an open well drained pen. It will get 
exercise and the outdoor air will do it good. 
Begin Training Early 

One thought must always be borne in 
mind and that is that the young heifer is 
to be a future cow of the herd and her pre- 
paration should begin at birth. Of 
course her qualities and characteristics 
should be looked to as much as possible 
before her birth, but her handling and 
training begins when her care is in the 
dairyman’s hands. She should be given 
gentle treatment from the first. When 
teaching the calf to drink from the 
bucket it is an easy matter to let her fol- 
low your hand into the bucket rather than 
place yourself astride her neck and push 
her nose into the bucket of milk by sheer 
force. Such acts lay the foundation for 
nervousness and excitability. Many of 
my heifers have become so accustomed to 
handling that when I go into the pasture 
they will come up to me expecting to re- 
ceive a friendly pat on the nose and scratch 
on the back. And you can bet they get it 
too. Such treatment will soon pay for 
itself in the herd and the cow will naturally 
accept the presence of a person in the 
box stall and any assistance necessary at 
calving time, and this is especially de- 
sirable in the winter.—P. E. 
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INFANTILE 
PARALYSIS 


left 8-year-old Evlyn Olson 
crippled she had to craw! on 
her knees. Five months’ treat- 
ment at the McLain Sanita 
um restored her feet and lim! 
to the satisfactory condition 
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shown in the lower pictur 
Her mother bas 
is to say: 





“We feel it our dk 
to recommend y 
Sanitarium. Evi 
was given with In- 
fantil oF 

isin Au ust, ~ 
ini, March 
1, 1916, we 
carried her 
toyou. Five 
months later she could walk without 
crutches or braces, Words ex- 
en x 

wn. ong MRS. JOHN OLSON, 
R. D. No. 7, Grinnell, lowa. 


ForCrippledChildren' 


The McLain Sanitarium is a thor- 
oughly equipped private Institution 
devoted exclusively to the treatinent 
Fd Ge Feet, Infantile Paralysis, 
) Diseases and Curvature, 

p Disease, Wry Neck, etc., es- | 
pecially as found in children and, 
young adults. Our book, * “Deform- | 
ities and Paralysis,” also “Book of 
References,”’ sent free on request. 
Write for it today. 


The McLain 
986 Aubert Avenue 
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50°" BUTTER 


One Week's Work 
for one Purebred 


HOLSTEIN 


NO OTHER BREED CAN 
EQUAL HOLSTEIN RECORDS. 
All records for production are held by 
Holstein Cows. They are indeed “The 
Profitable Breed.’’ Learn about them. 
Free Illustrated Books. 


THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA, Box 310, Brattleboro, Vt. 


















The South Invites The 
Thrifty Immigrant 


THE South ‘is calling the Northern and West- 
ern farmer who is earnestly seeking longer 
and more favorable growing seasons; who is able 
to dispose of his present holdings at high prices 
and invest in Southern lands ful res roductive 
at less than half the market price of Northern 
and Western lands. Two crops per year on the 
same land in the South are not unusual. Under 
present conditions, quick and assured returns 
in farm operation are demanded; the South 
offers the most attractive opportunities for the 
realization of such returns. For detailed de- 
scriptions of farms for sale - the South and for 

r information pertaining to southern agricul- 
tural possibilities, Address partment 


L. P. BELLAH, General peeing 
Nashville, ¢ peateanasse & St. Louis Railway, 
NASHVILLE : TENNESSEE 


Extra Profit PerCow 


every year if you use the 
Minnetonna Churn. Some farm- 
ers make $50 extra. Get the 


Minnetorna Churn FREE 
For 30 Days’ Trial 

Let the Minnetopna prove how ‘t 
makes, washes, 
works, salts and 
moistens butter xagiess 
ready to wrap rt 

25 minutes or less. Let it prove 
profits. Get our money-saving plan. Also | 
information on how to Earn ‘our Own 
Churn. Write on letter or postal ‘Send me 
Boney Saving Oat . "Sign, acidress, mail 

|. O-w-o ure. Siete 
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VARIATION IN MILK TESTS 

As a general proposition milk is a prod- 
uct that is fairly uniform in composition. 
At the Maine experiment station the fat 
content of the milk from a herd of mixed 
cows fluctuated on an average of 3.75 per- 
cent of its usual amount at each milking, 
and the total yield of butterfat varied 
from eight to ten percent of its ordinary 
yield at the same time. Nevertheless the 
milk yield and composition of cows that 
are on official test shows some remarkable 
variations, in some cases the percentage of 
butterfat varying from 2.7 to 6.7 percent 
in the different milkings of two consecutive 
days. 

What causes these variations in milk 
tests of individual cows? As a rule they 
result from the succulence and nutritive 
value of the food, temperature of the 
weather and the health condition of the 
cow. The ordinary dairy cow on dry win- 
ter feed or good pasture in summer will 
show less variation in the percent of 

uutterfat produced than during the months 

1. which her ration is frequently changed. 

ie first principle of maintaining a uni- 
rm butterfat test is uniformity of feeding 
nd management, since cows regularly 
ed and handled show more uniform milk 
ind butterfat production. 

It is always a perplexing problem for 
the breeder of registered dairy cattle to 
determine accurately between the differ- 
ence in milk tests due to heredity and those 
due to feeding and management. When 
one studies the variation in milk tests 
made by individual cows he is frequently 
led to believe that heredity plays a less 
important part in determining the percent 
of butterfat produced than is popularly 
supposed, 

Successful breeders believe and maintain 
that the only way to permanently influence 
the percentage of butterfat is thru the 
breeding of the animals. That is, that 
every cow maintains a certain definite 
yvercentage of butterfat that is normal 
ie that particular cow. While changes 
in age, condition, environment and feed 
may temporarily "ch: ange the fat content 
of her milk for brief periods, she will 
eventually return to her norm: al test and 
maintain nearly the same average for 
each period of lactation. 

Of course, it goes without saying that 
the well-fed, properly treated cow will 
show a higher percent of butterfat than 
the same cow would if poorly fed and badly 
treated. Exceptions may be noted, but 
as a general breeding proposition families 
that produce milk with a low percentage 
of fat will continue to produce cows with 
that characteristic. Innumerable experi- 
ments conducted in ap effort to increase 
the test of milk have failed. 

On the other hand it is a well-known 
nd generally recognized fact that if a 
cow is fed a heavy ration of rich protein 
feeds during the period she is dry, she will 
not only store up on her body an excess 
of lean protein flesh, but will also, when 
fresh, if fed a narrow, but stimulating ra- 
tion, milk off this surplus lean meat, at 
the same time showing a percentage of 
butterfat considerably above her normal 
test. This probably explains why it is 
possible for some of the famous breeders 
f dairy cattle to make such wonderful 
seven-day, thirty-day and sixty-day but- 
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Nedlin Soles Are Better Soles 


For country wear no shoe soles are like 


Nedlin Soles. 


They wear well—much better than most 
leather you can get nowadays. 


They keep your feet dry—they are water- 
proof. 

They won’t slip like leather soles on snow 
or ice in winter or in the harvest field in 
summer. 


They are comfortable, too. They need 
» **breaking in.”’ 


They are better on your dress shoes and 
on your work shoes. 


You can get Nedlin Soles on shoes for 
men and women and children—either in 
new shoes or as re-soles. If you re-sole 
your own shoes, be sure to get Nedlin Taps. 
But look for the stamp “‘Nedlin’’ under- 





terfat records. 

The best cow in the world if given im- 
roper food and care would probably fall 
mnsiderably below her normal test. Her 
roduction of butterfat might differ | 
reatly from what it would when she was | 

iintained in good flesh condition and 
ven proper treatment. Sustenance and 
tention are the requisites of obtaining 
maximum percentage of butterfat from 

e individual cow, the same as they are in 

taining a maximum flow of milk. The | 

w that makes a credible record as a pro- 

cer of fat does so because she receives a 

e of treatment calculated to bring out 

best of her inherited possibilities. 
M. K. 


neath—you only have Nedlin Soles if the 
stamp isthere. Mar that mark, stamp it 
on your memory: Teodlin , 
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the trade Symbol for a never 


changing quality product of 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron Ohio 


Tledlin Soles 


TRADE MARK REG. t 
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MAN 

THAT OLD PASTURE 
Is your pasture all up in good condi- 
so that it produces the best pos-| 


tion, 
d for the cow a? 


sible fe 


If yours is not of course you want it to| 


About as good a way as I know of is to 
fence off the parts that you would like to 
improve, harrow them thoroly, give them 
. good dressing of lime and sow a good 
grass seed mixture there. For this seed- 
ing, take grasses that are best suited to 
the locality you live in. Keep the cattle 
off a year or so, and then see if you do not 
find that you have done a job that is 
worth while. 

Land that has been thus treated is at 
the present time furnishing two or three 
times as much pasture ‘as adjoining 
plots that have been let go on the old 
way. Of course, there may be land that 
does not need the dressing of lime. You 
can most always tell about this by the 
kind of stuff that grows on the land. [If it 
has come in to sorrel, the chances are 
that the soil needs lime. As a means 
of sweetening land nothing comes up to 
lime. 

Often before a pasture can be treated 


this way it must be cleared of brush 


and shrubs so that the harrow can be} 
In all parts of the country the pas- | 


used 
tures are sadly grown up to this kind 
of vegetation. Every bush should be cut 
off, piled and burned. The tall weeds 


ought also to be mowed and burned. If 


this be not done, it is almost a useless | 


task to run over the land with a harrow. 
If you put your pastures in the best 
possible shape you can keep a good many 
ore cows than you do now, they will 
give more milk, and it will be better 
k. Why is it that we find it such hard 

to give a bit of time to our pas- 

No part of the farm is more 
eglected nd yet none would bring 
hack better returns for the time, labor 
{ money expended in them.—E. L. V. 


PACKING BUTTER 


Will please tell us how we can pack 
our butter and keep it for summer us 
market for our surplus 


We have no ready 
i e do little milking in the late sum- 
r we thought it would be a good idea 
nut some of our butter down for later 


Mrs. B. B. R., Nebr 
Butter may be packed and kept for sum- 
ery difficulty es- 
» place is supplied with ice, 
‘ ed or the common 
{ : | do just as well. 
W it hould be soaked 
V vy hours before the butter 
ed Put only a small quantity 
t, clean butter in the bottom 
sterilised receptacle, care- 
g and packing it down before | 
' Keep adding small-quanti- 
vorking it down till the jar or 
Then cover the butter with | 
icknesses paraffine paper, | 
lid on securely and tightly and | 


et the ve el away in a cool clean place. | 
ner the butter should be stored 

icehous If good when put away 

be good when wanted for use 


DOES A GOOD SIRE PAY? 
Golden Shylock, a purebred sire of one 
ding dairy breeds, increased the 
duction of five heifer daugh- 
over what their dams pro- 
’ ke age and for the 
If this butterfat was worth only 


x pounds 


same 


ty cent per pound the increase on the 
I wuld be $329. Any farmer 
suld afford to borrow money to buy such 
, and the additional returns would 
terest on an investment of $5,490.30. | 
na large herd would 


ve heiers wi 


f course a good sire o 


u h gre ter increase 


Few pastures are. | 


supply while prices were low, that’s why I can sell you a high grade bugg 
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“The 


| Quickest! Cheapest! Easiest! 
Way to Pull Stumps!! aT) 
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Use a Kirstin Puller 


On 30 Days Free Trial 
Pull Stumps at 5c! =ss- 
Labor scarcity no longer prevents 4°" This 


ANY man pulling S ! One fe Great Book ‘* 
man alone handles, operates this i FREE trates tho Ps Pars- 















Fi = 
famous Kirstin one-man CLUTCH ft Biztsteuiscs tore. Ul 
Stump Puller! No help needed! No \y siiiis her"cce jf 
horses! Leverage principle gives man 





giant’s r—enables you to pull crmeta, coven 
stumps big, little, , rotten, low-cut ae 


tap-rooted—or brush! Pulls them 
! ILY! CHEAPLY!! A reco 
TRIAL to prove astounding superiority! - Clear one acre 
from one anchor—think of it! No longer is labor scarcity 
a good excuse for stumps—not with the 


irstin 2"°StumpPuller 


Single — Double — Triple Power 


Because of its wonderful double leverage, the Kirstin gives a boy the power of a 
giant. Afew pounds on the handle pulls tons on the stump! No stump can resist it! 
6 Ss d ’ When stump loosens, increase speed, without stopping! 
pee S: Patented jiffy “speed-shift” enables you to operate in any 
one of 6 Speeds and make the change instantaneously. Saves time—saves trouble 
—permits pulling stumps in from 4 to 10 minutes at a cost of from 5c to 10c. 
Take-up saves time and bother in taking up cable-slack—makes quick hitches 
possible—saves cable. The Kirstin is made of high grade steel, strong, light, 
easy to handle. Soft steel clutches grip cable without injury. Nothing to wear, 
get out of order! None like it! A 3-year guarantee—fiaw or no flaw! Lasts for 
years. Most economical puller made! Used by U.S. Gov’t! Users everywhere. 


<4 Four Big Liberal Propositions 
4,2 with a No-Money-in-Advance, 30-Day FREE 
= | fa TRIAL OFFER, an Easy, ¢Months-to-Buy 
21 Plan and a SPECIAL OFFER to one man 
‘C%e> ina community! Get all the facts!—as ex- 
plained in FREE book! Write for it quick— 
Ask for Special Offer 
to AGENTS 


ickly ! 
breaking 30 Days FREE 
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| | A. J. Kirstin Company 


) 2002 Ludington ., Escanaba, Michigan 








} AT MY EXPENSE — just send me your name and 
y address and I'll send you my big buggy catalog FREE. 







. 

= 
) =——/ I want you to see how I can save you from $25 to $40 
on any rig you buy. Don’t wait if you are going to buy a 


rig this year. Material is high and hard to get—I bought a good 


2 Year Guarantee, 30 Day Free Road Tes 


for less money than you can get a buggy of the same grade tates. 

My Famous Split Hickory Buggies are known everywhere. They are the fines! 

rigs on the road — over 250,000 in use. Made of the best material from top to 

tires, neat and practical designs. My FREE catalog shows over 150 different 

styles to select from—also an exceptionally fine line of harness. If you con- 

sider $40 worth saving don’t buy a buggy until you get my catalog. Send today. 
HM. C. PHELPS, Pres. 


THE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Station 202, Columbus, 0. 


It pays to answer the guaranteed ads in Successful Farming’ 




























TAKING THE TOP FROM ELGIN 





Continued from page 83 
e highest price, he must start with cream that is 
the highest grade \ high-grade cream must 
rt at the home of the patron Your cream ar- 
rived in very ud condition It will not make a 


“i grade of butter, so we cannot use it. 

“We pay our patrons once a month. 
We cannot pay twice a month without a 
very large working capital. That is why 
ther companies frequently cause dis- 
itisfaction among the patrons of the co- 
perative creameries It requires, at 

ist, thirty days to make our sales and 





t our collections in shape to enable our 


fice to make out our patron’s checks. 


‘This season we have sold the United 
States government one hundred thousand 
wounds of butter, but we find it very 


\ difficult for the cooperative creamery to 
\) handle government business. The amount 


ul of red tape and the length of time re- 
ul quired to get réturns makes our payments 

to our trons so slow that it has caused 
’ ir pa 


1 of trouble. I am satisfied that 


is no ene 


j 
he big creamery companies can — le 
overnment contracts to ord advantage 
than cooperative co:inpanies. It is “dif h- 


ilt to make some of our patrons under- 


E stand these things, besides we cannot 

‘ “- 

re fford to lose our reg - ar customers and 
ecept big cor tracts, even though we may 

ty cure slightly ele } prices for our but- 
ter. These are facts that every 


coope rai- 


ve creamery management should con- 
ider before it seeks such contracts from 
t vernumeint 
1 The output of tl Litchfield Dairy As- 
iation creamery for 1916 approxi- 


<i one million pounds of butter, but 
ba from present indications when a balance 
struck the high prices of grain feeds 


it! nd the selling of dairy cows will have 
1g! mited the 1917 output to something like 
iny eight hundred thousand pounds. This 
ble eems to be a condition affecting prac- 


‘ally every creamery in the state. On 


1es many farms conscription of young men 
ht, ind hired hands has resulted in the sale 
ar, f entire herds of dairy cattle. 

for This .association formerly purchased 
: supplies and marketed stock for its 


patrons, but so much extra business only 
caused trouble among the patrons and 
between them and the management, so a 
new cooperative association was organized 
to attend to that branch of the business. 
This shows that, as a rule, 
movements will develop more rapidly 
nd give better satisfaction if they do not 
allow their lines of work to become too 
complicated. The good creamery man- 
é/ ger cannot be expected to become an ex- 

pert in buying supplies and shipping 

livestock, and when too many 
identified with an 
there is sure to be more or less friction, 
especially in one of these cooperative 
indertakings. 

In discussing the prices paid for but- 
terfat and the prices paid for whole 
milk by the condensary plants, the man- 
ger of the Litchfield Creamery said: 

| think that we will eventually have 
to make other products and use the whole 

lk. The prices that these big companies 

e aaalent 

to it. It is plain to see that if we are 

pay our patrons the same prices for 

tterfat as these concerns pay for whole 

k it is going to put the price of butter 
» seventy cents per pound. Of course, 
high prices for grain feeds is directing 
y of our patron’s to make better use 


‘ao 


™ 


hvecome 


ae 


1e skimmilk in feeding young animals, 
it has been my obse rvation and ex- 
rience in dealing wv 1 patrons that one 
ip against a diffi im proposition to try 


it skimmilk is 


i eonvine them th 
+} 











h fifty cents per hundred pounds for 
ling pigs and dairy calves. The fact 
that they do not feed it so as to derive 
full feeding value, consequent, the 

er prices paid for wi hole milk by the 


i Swen: 


densaries is sure to result in extremel) 
prices for butter. 





cooperative | 





managers | 
organization | 


or whole milk is going to drive | 
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| Will Sell You 


\ A Better Engine 
on Your Own 


Terms—Cash, 
Payments or 





I Can 
MakeYou 
The Bes! 


99 Days Trial—5-Year Guarantee 


Let me ship you my Special Pour Plans of Purchase—Buy for Cash, on 
Model Kerosene Engine using &-cent aes ge - r ; 
Serosene instead of high-priced gasoline, Payments, Bank Deposit or No Money Down. 

to earn its own cost the first Gree to six Useengine (days. See how little it costs for fuel and 
months. Thousands are making money how easy it is to operate on kerosene, with a WITTE 
with WITTE Engines---Superior in design, youdon’t have to wait for your engine---I ship at 
construction and durability. Easy starting bat- . 2 
tery or magneto. Every engine shipped ready ©%¢e-~-make you the best price. I build engines ex- 
for business, including Speed Regulator and clusively---sell them direct tomy customers at fact- 
Free Equipment. ory prices. You get your engine when you want it, 


» WITTE as » ENGINES 


GRADE 
STATIONARY AND PORTABLE 


On the market continuously for 31 vert ’ 









sare best, why I use the highest prade 





years withoutahreak. Why pay more 6&6 l instead of cast iron, why kerosene engines 
than my factory pricetogetquality, ™ tt pecially n ude for keroser , allabout vapor- 
or buy a cheap engine to get a low 32!ng fuel, it-in adjustable speed regulator, auto- 
price. My Free Book, “How to ™ ignition and other desirable features, You can 
Judge Engines”’ is copyrighted. It §e¢ the engine you want before you pay me a dc ee 
tells how | have been able to re- Ww rmy w factory prices on a 


nsistent with quality saving you $16 
~ED: Li. WITiE. 


WORKS, 


t 
Guce manulacturing costs, why §2 


WITTE ENGINE 


1611 Empire Bldg 


1611 Oakland Ave» 
Kansas City, 
Mo, 
















if 


of 
Cuts Fuel 
Cost 65 Per Cent 












: giving splendid sat- 
Thousands in Use isfaction justifies in- 
vestigating our wonderful offer: a brand new, well 
made, easy running, easily cleaned, perfect skim- 
ming separator only $17.95. Skims warm or cold 
milk closely. Makes thick or thin cream. Different 
from picture, which illustrates our low priced, 
Bowlisa sanitary marvel and embodies a!! our latect 





large capacity machines. 
improvements. Our Absolute Guarantee Protects You. Besides wonderfully low 
prices and generous trial terms, our offer includes our— 


Easy Monthly Payment Plan 


Whether dairy is large or small, or if you have separator of any make to erc hange, do not 


fail to get our great offer. Our richly illustrated catalog, 
complete, elaborate and interesting book on cream separators. Western orders filled from 
Western points: Write today hs catalog and gee our big money saving proposition. 


American Separator Co., Box 1059, Bainbridge, N. Y. 


sent free on reguest, is a most 
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A handy tool to mend harness 


grain bags, pulicy belts, 


Perfect Lock Stitch Sewing Awls GIVEN 


carpets, 


ete The awl is well-made and with ordinary care will last a lifetime Diamond point grooved needles, 
straight an! curved come with the outfit Convenient to carry, always ready to mend a rip You can 
use any kind of thread—we send a good supply with each aw! Awl given for 3 new 1-year subscrip 
cons to Successful Farming at 25ceach. SUCCESSFUL FARMING, DES MOINES, IOWA. 
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WHY SOME COWS ARE UNPRO-| 
FITABLE 
are low producers why is tt 

low? Most farmers hate to| 

rds themselves—hence the value 
testing association Sut after the 

ofl | test has pronounced some of 


rd slackers it 1s up to you to de- 
why they are so 

\fter studying the records of several 
cow testing associations the Missouri 
experiment station says cows are poor 
ers for one or more of the follow- 
ick breeding and 
2) they are not persistent 

nilkers; (3) they are underfed; (4) they 
were ane i too voung; (5) they lack care 
and are poorly managed; (6) or because of 
disease, especially abortion. 

If your herd is low producing for either 
of the first two reasons it will take some 
a big improvement. The 
other causes, however, are readily within 
the herdsman’s power and improvement 
can be made in a short time. Improve- 
ment along any of these lines which are 
cutting down the production of your 
herd will mean decreased cost of produc- 
tion, increased profits and an actual 
increase in the value of the cow. 


produ 
ng reasons ] they 


Individuality ; 


time to make 





DEHORN DAIRY HEIFERS 





“With i little experience horns of 
calves can be treated so they will never 
develop ivs W W. Swett of the Mis- 

yuri agricultural college 

Calves should be treated when five to 

n days old or when the horns are just 

nning to how as small buttons 


break through the skin 


\t this time they can be removed with-| 
out the pain and blood which accom- | a 


pat the dehorning process when | 
clippers are used 
hair should be clipped away from 
the head with shears. Then 
break the skin with some sharp instrument 
directly over the center of the appearing 
horn Rub caustic potash on the horn 
until the skin is removed over an area the 
Be careful about ge ting 
the caustic potash on your own fingers as 
it is very powerful Continue rabiind 
over the surface until it begins to turn 
white but do not continue too long. 
Grease around the treated parts with 
vaseline 
Caustic potash can be purchased in 
small white sticks about the size of a 
pencil. It is best kept in a dry form. 
If too much moisture is present it may 
run down into the calf’s eyes and cause 


injury. 


WHY WINTER FARMER-DAIRY- 


thie rt of 


size of a dime 
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Perfection Concrete 
Stave Silos 


Will Pay For Themselves The First Year. 
60% of the corn crop is in the kernel; 
40% is in the stalks and leaves, if they are 
silaged. If the stalks and leaves are not put 
intosilage, you waste 10% of the corn crop. 


The Standard Oil Company 
v ould go broke if it wasted forty per cent 
or its annual output, yet thisis what every 
corn grower loses, if he does not silage his 
corn crop and feed tostock k and dairy cattle. 
Many corn growers got badly “bent’’ 
growing corn last year—but those who 
silaged thier frozen corn saved the whole 
value of the crop. 
Write for our free testimonials to prove 
this statement. All silos are g but 
some better than others. 


The Perfection Concrete Stave Silo 
is the best for it won’t blow down, can’t 
burn up—its all concrete and steel—lasts 
for ages. Don’t cost any more than any 
other good silo. 


Let Us Erect Your 1918 Silos 


We have many factories in many states—but 
if none is near you, send us the names of good 


CONCRETE WORKMEN 


in your town and we may be able to put 
in a factory to build our silos—write us for our 
free literature showing advantages of the Per- 
fection Silo over all others. Let us give you 
our prices before you buy. 


Perfection Concrete Stave Sile Co., 
1713 Locust St., Des Moines, Iowa 






























part in the regular farm work. 
You Money If You Need It 


butt 
the 


unior Soldiers 


to Boys and Girls—Send For Yours mer 


colors. 


Now is the time for all farm boys and girls 10 to 18 
years old to join our army of producers and 
elp win the war. 

low of Our ‘Junior Soldier of the Soil’ army and 

send it in with 3c in stamps to eover cost of 
mailing and postage, and I will send you ourat- 

tractive soldier button 14 

ed in national colors containing shield and eagle, etc. I 

will also send you a copy of the pledge printed in national 

I will send you other matter in addition showing you how you 


Sign the pledge found be- 


‘in diameter print- 


can do your bit and make some money for yourself. Write me what you 
expect to raise this year—whether livestock, a crop or a garden or take part 





We Will Loan 


If you want a loan to help make a start with livestock, seed, etc., write the word “yes” 
in the blank space below the pledge and I will send you our loan plan free of charge with the 


on, > ag ae etc. 
plec 


Fill out the pledge and send in today. Try to get at least 8 others to sign 
e found in their copies of Successful Farming. Several may send together and save 


postage, vad by having 8 boys and girls enlist in one neighborhood asquad may be organized. 
Do it now, and I will write you all about our army and help you do your bit. 
Sion Tare Pueves Tran Orr At Dorren Line Ano Senv Iw Tovar. 
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MEN FAIL 

It is an undisputable fact that a large 
number of farmers fail to make winter 
dairying pay. It seems to be an ac- 
cepted opinion that there must be a heavy 
falling-off in the milk-flow about this 
time of year, and very few make any 
special effort to maintain anything like a 
normal flow. 

All must of course admit that the sum- 
mer months form the most propitious sea- 
son of all the year for promoting the 
maximum flow of milk. In admitting 
this fact, we lay the basis for the adop- 
tion of methods which will render winter 
dairying well-nigh as profitable as summer | 
those conditions: 





dairying. Let us note 

Che weather is bright and warm; the 

pply is ample, always available, 

1 never too cold: the feed is green, 
h, succulent. 

The first step in winter 

rying is that of providing the dairy 


Su cessful 





vs with shelter that will protect them 
| severe weather. If they are ex- 
| to cold or blustery weather, the first 





UN 


L a re al comrade of the ‘Junior Soldiers of the Soil’, 
pledge my support to my country in the production 
—Fisod and feed in time of war and peace. 
I will encourage the U.S. hoys’ and girls’ clubs; follow 
safe methods of mente bee maintain the fertility 


= 


PLEDGE 


MER OF THE 
O. BS. Me 


IOR SOLI 


of our farm for future generations. 


3— 


4— 
5— 


ator 


I will help prevent waste on the farm, practice thrift 
and economy and invest what I can in U 
Stamps or Liberty Bonds as long as there is need. 

I will cultivate integrity, honesty and other traits 


of goo ul citize nship. 


I will always champion liberty, humanity, righteous- 
ness and government by the people; honor my Cre- 
yvuntry and practice the Golden Rule in dealing with others. 


and My Cx 


SOIL ARMY 


. 8. Thrift 





Motto 
**Loyalty and Service’ 


Yours for our Country, 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher, 


Commander-in-chief 


Successful Farming 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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If you desire 


a loan write the word yes 
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near-summer essential is removed, and 
there will be not only a heavy falling-off 
in the milk-flow, but of flesh as well. 

This falling-off all must be regained in 
early spring, before the animals return 
to normal flesh and produce the maximum 
flow of milk. The same is true with any 
otber slack methods in care or feed. 

The absence during the winter months of 
the green, succulent feed so plentiful in 
summer is perhaps the most serious blow 
to winter dairying; that is, outside of the 
one of exposure and abuse, above-men- 
tioned. Remove these two drawbacks, 
and all others are comparatively easy to 
overcome. 

To be brief but explicit, one should en- 
deavor to establish conditions in and 
around the dairy barn as nearly like those 
of summer as possible—comfort, proper 
care and cleanliness, plenty of clea 
pure appetizing rations of as green an 
succulent a nature as is procurable, suffi- 
cient light and ventilation, and water in 
abundance and at the proper temperature. 

All these requirements can be met at a 
reasonable cost in feed and labor, and with 
these results the maximum milk-flow will 
be maintained thruout the winter month 
thus keeping up the profits from the he 
at a season when the products bring the 
highest price. The calves from cows 
thus handled, will be stronger and more 
vigorous than from half-kept cows. The 
herd will come through the winter in a 
condition that will enable them to re- 
turn the owner full value of the pastur- 
age, right from the beginning.—M. C. 

TESTING INCREASED PROFITS 

After figuring the returns for their 
third year as members of testing associa- 
tions, at least gix dairymen of Jackson 
county, Missouri, are more certain than 
ever that cow testing is worth the effort. 
The average milk production for the third 
year was 1,605 pounds over the average 
per cow for the first year and the butterfat 
average was 81 pounds more. The in- 
creased income was $46.90 per cow. Be- 
fore joining the association it is safe to 
say each cow did not exceed 175 pounds 
of butterfat per year but the third year of 
testing showed an increase of 135 pounds 
or 310 pounds. 

This added yield was due to keeping 
records and testing. The low producers 
were eliminated and better methods of 
feeding and management were used on the 
rest. There were 131 cows in the six 
herds making a total increase of 17,685 
pounds of butterfat per year. The aver- 
we price received for butterfat by the 
issociation members was 53 cents, thus 
making an increase of $9,373.05 per 
year over what they were getting three 
years before. An increase of $1,562.17 
for each one is good but it is aot excep- 
tional. It only shows what testing, and 
ttention to suggestions you get from be- 
ng in contact with other dairymen in an 
issociation, will do. 


A DAIRY RATION 

The Missouri experiment station sug- 
gests a simple but good dairy ration in 
which the grain mixture is composed of 
four parts corn, one part wheat bran, one 
part cottonseed or linseed meal. These 
re mixed together and the mixture fed at 
the rate of one pound grain per day for 
ich three pounds of Jersey milk or one 
ound grain for each four pounds of Hol- 
tein milk produced. Another simple rule 
r determining the amount of grain mix- 
re to feed is to give one pound of grain 
ixture per day for each pound of butter- 

t produced in a week 
In addition to the grain mixture given 
ove, the cows must be supplied with 
<i roughage. All the silage and legume 
y that the cows will readily consume IS a 
<i roughage ration. This will be in the 
ighborhood of thirty-five pounds of 
ge and from eight to ten pounds of 





ime hay for an average sized cow. 
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ARE HIGH 
atid LABOR IS SHORT 


the farmer MUST save time and effort, 
not only in producing, but in hauling. The 
larger the load and the faster the trip to market 
the greater the profit. 


Good roads have always helped the farm- 
er. Now they are indispensable. Farm labor is 
scarce. Wages are high. Every hour wasted on 
the highway cuts down output and eats a hole 
in profits. 


What the farmer needs is not a patch of 
hard road here and there, but a connected sys- 
tem of hard roads putting him in easy reach of 
his markets. And to get the best prices he needs 
roads that stay good 365 days a year. 


There is no reason why farming communities 
should not have perfect systems of permanent highways. It is 
entirely up to them, The roads can be built in two or three 
seasons. When the cost is spread over fifteen or twenty years 
the annual tax for both interest and principal is only a few 
cents per acre. In Vermilion County, Illinois, for example, a 
magnificent concrete system is being built and the annual tax 
is only about 8¢ per acre per year, for 20 years, which covers 
the interest and gradually pays off the debt. 









































The farmer should act now in getting road plans under way 
to further his own interests. Systems of permanent highwa 
benefit everyone, but to the farmer they are indispensable. 
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GOLDEN RULES OF POULTRYMEN 


Feb., 191s 


Suggestions On Selection and Hatching 


* By PROFESSOR H. A. BITTENBENDER 


I IS necessary this year to raise as 
I much poultry as possible in order to 
increase our supply of meat. With- 

uny doubt the 1918 crop of poultry 

und eggs should be the largest in the 
tory of this nation. In order to 
secure maximum results it is necessary 
t we start early with our hatching 
lo have the right kind of breeding stock 
as to get strong and vigorous 


3 well 

hicks, it is important that we exercise 

great care n the selection of our breed- 
Many people are afraid to hatch 


urly on account of the fact that the 
pullets will start laying in the fall and go 
into a molt during the late fall or early 
winter and will not lay again until 
spring. While this may happen with a 
few individuals, it is not characteristic 
entire flock With the general 
farm breeds, such as Plymouth Rocks, 
Wyandottes, Rhode Island Reds, Lang- 
shans, and Orpingtons, little trouble 
will be had with fall molting of pullets 
birds are hatched extremely 
early. By what is termed early hatch- 
ing is meant the latter part of March 
and April, not later than the 15th of 
Ma\ It takes about six months to 
mature a pullet of the above mentioned 
breeds. With special care and manage- 
ment and in some flocks where they 
have been bred especially for egg pro- 
duction, this may be hastened to a little 


ot the 


unless the 


over five months, but on the average 
it will run between six and seven 
months All pullets should be hatched 


so as to be mature and ready to start 
laying by the first of November. With 
and the smaller, quicker ma- 
does not need to 
hatch qui as with these birds maturity can be ob- 
ined bs the first of November with later hatching. After 
ery careful observation of poultry conditions thruout the 
intry substantiated by experiments in the Iowa experiment 
station and others, it has been found that June and July 
hatching either from the standpoint of egg or meat produc- 
tion 18 not as pr fitable as the early hatching In some in- 
ison is backward and plenty of shade can 
and vermin can be controlled by mgid sanitation 
ethods, June and July hatching can be made profitable 
Advantages of Early Hatching 


Below:—A poor layer 
leghorns, 
turing varieties, one 


te 8oO € arly, 


stances where the se 


he advantages of! early hat hing are many) The first 

1 most important is that the pullets will become mature 

irt to! before cold weather sets in. They can be kept 

g 1 laying condition thruout the winter months with 

reater east Lhe old he take their lay off durirg the summer 

nd f months. We id that our layers will slack up a 

tle June, but do not go into molt They will lay fairly 
well thruout the rest of the fall, es- 
1M \ auring July, August and 
pepte mber pome or the better ones 
vill give a reasonably good egg pro- 
n during the month of October 
The ¢ soa hatched pullets come on 


then with their egg production to fill 
in the space left vacant by the hens 
Che flock egg production can be made 
ore steady thruout the year by hav- 
ng ee ee 

in 1 addition to the question of egg 
production we find that with early 
hatching we are able to place our 
cockerels on the market at a season 
f the year when poultry is scarce. 


Al ture cockerels have been 
! ed he hens are all being 
1 as breeders The demand and 
e is usually very good for the early 
If our breeding stock is 
Cit ed, oul chicks ire 
1 er, healthier and easier to raise 
g the latter part of March, April sy maths 
+ , : 7 the pelvic or lay bunes 
i Ni i they are iater o1 itis a width of three and 
| » control lice, mites and thin and show no meati 
‘ earlier chicks as it is shows a width of one 


hick and meaty 
i er and the left he 





Above:—A high producer Note the appearance 
of the head showing alertness. vigor and vitality. 
The plumage is rough, ragged and worn 


condition. Moltedin June but never laid enough 
to take color out of the ear lobes or shanks. 





f measuring the width between 


a half fingers, the bones are 


The right hen is a high pro- 
nh is & poor producer 


Another advantage to be considered 
is that the pullets will become matu: 
full grown and will make us better 
breeders the following year than wil! 
the later hatched birds. Another fact 
that is of great importance with the ear!) 
hatching of pullets is that many of 1 
hens that will lay later on during Apr 
May and June, will not be laying ea: 
in the season. The hens that will give us 
pullets that will make better layers 
are those hens that lay during tl. 
winter and consistently thruout the 
year. In separating the hens from whi: 
to select our eggs for hatching, w 
should lay particular emphasis up: 
vigor, vitality and constitution, together 
with the fact as to whether or not thos 
hens are laying at the time of selectior 

Vigor, vitality and constitution ar 
denoted by the physical appearance and 
activity of the bird. This appearance: 
is denoted in the first place by an ir 
dividual that has a head that is short 
broad, deep and compact with th: 
beak short, stout, broad and _ well 
curved, an eye that is clean, round 
bright and prominent, set well out from 
the head with comb and wattles that ar 
well de veloped in size, full, not shrunker 
and fiery red in color. If the hen is lay- 
ing the comb will be free from smal 
white scales, and will have the fee sling g 
of waxiness. This is very noticeable at 
the base of the confb and on the wa 
tles. If the hen is not laying the con 
will not be as bright and will have more 
white scales. Ofttimes the comb will b 
shrunken. If the hen is laying, rapidl) 
the yellow color will fade from the 
eye ring, the beak, legs and toes. In 
the case of leghorns the yellow color or 
creaminess in the ear lobes will also fade out until the ear lobe 
is perfectly enamel white. Later in the season this is mor 
noticeable, but this fading appearance is even evident in som 
in December, and in some cases in pullets that started laying 
in November. The time when this fading will show depe nds 
upon the rapidity with which the hen is laying. Vigor is also 
denoted by activity. The bird that is very active, alwa 
alert, constantly working, has greater vigor than the bird th. 
is listless, and more inactive. The back is usually broad 
and the breast, more fully fleshed in the more vigorous birds 

Another indication of laying is that of the capacity. Capac- 
ity is measured by the distance between the end of the breast 
bone and the pelvic arch. The method of measuring is show: 
in the accompanying photograph. The hen on the right 
measures more than five fingers, while the one on the | 
barely measures two fingers. This capacity becomes great: 
as the hen comes into laying. The pelvic bones, or as they ar 
sometimes called, lay bones, are situated one on each side 
the egg passage. If the hen is in la) 
ing condition these bones are w 
apart and more pliable than in the bh: 
that is not laying. The photograp! 
shows on the right the method ol 
measurement of a hen in full Jaying 
These bones are extremely wid 
apart. The hen also shows great 

capacity, while the bird on the left 
with the pelvic bones close tagether, 
where only one finger can be placed 
between the bones shows the lack of 
capacity. Both of these birds un 
mature, white Plymouth Rocks, weigh 
ing about six pounds. Hens that lay 
thruout the winter are the ones to 
breed from in the spring, altho the 
hens that make good fall records 
should be used as breeders also. 

One may ask, “How are you going 
to know whether a hen is laying 
or not, without the trap nest?” Ths 
can be accomplished by watching 
the flock thruout the year, and oc 
casionally, 


+ 


Plumage always in good 


I'he hen on the right has J 
when one sees an excejr 


tionally good individual, mark her 2 
a breeder to go into the breeding flock 
the coming year. [Continued on page 


ness, The hen on the left 
finger and the bones are 
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Let Us Surprise You With Our 
Low Prices On Our Standard’ @ 
Hot Water Incubators guns? 


Life Member American 
try Association 
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You are not getting an experiment 
when you get a “Successful” Incu- 
Nhece It’s backed with 25 big suc- 
e cessful years of experience. It’s 
exactly the machine you want 
this year to help reduce the great 

meat shortage. 





1918 will see the 
greatest demand for poultry with 
the highest prices ever paid in all 
history. This is your opportunity, Reader, 
your dutyand aprofitable one to raise as much 
poultry as possible. I have cut my prices to the 
bone so as to get as many “Suecessfuls” working Big Points 
as possible. I take the smallest profit in 25 years of ex- | 1—Hatch larger percent- 


° " . f chicks th an 
perience and give you the greatest incubator ever made. other tacubater. 


. . ° 2— Low price and high quality. 
Write for catalog—mail coupon right now—or postal willdo yi... cotter eave wt boas 
: first. 
I want to help every poultry man or woman to rais€ More = 4Round corners on tank give 
poultry. Send for my big catalog today, right now and give more heat. 
me 20 minutes daily of your time. I’ll show you how to raise 5—Heaviest copper tank. 


s ale : : 6—Only incubator scientifically 
the chicks and save the chicks, how to bring them through to — 


market at just the right time for the big prices. 7—Satety lamp—Gre protection. 


8— Double glass doors, 


77 
oe 9—Combination thermostat regulator. 
10—Only guarantee worth while. 
- l1l—Sound refrigerator construction. 


12—N on-warpable case. 


incubators and Brooders *=""“..... 


Read This Letter Read the 20 points of construction. Here is the only in- 15~Strongest egg trays. 
Lancaster,Mo. cubator in the world that’s rea//y cabinet made so far as 16—Nursery under egg tray. 

Gentlemen: Aug. 15, 1917 Ik r etal “a 

The 43 ““Successfui’’ Inco- now. The only hatcher that heats around the colder 17—Detachable legs. 

ay ty ~ inoPson ages of the body first. Center top ventilation prevents 18—Only cabinet made incubator. 

chicks and we had t dead chicks in the shell. 

success in raising and sell- 


ing “Niilier’s Pacltey Burm So strong is my confidence in these machines that I offer 20—Adjustable thermometer. 
you the “‘Successful’’ Incubators and Brooders under the 
following most liberalGUARANTEE, Thisis the strongest guarantee under 
which any machine of this kind has ever been sold, viz.—You may try the 
machine ordered two, three, four or five times, and if after that test you 
are not perfectly convinced our machine is as represented or entirely 
satisfactory, you have the privilege to return it and we refund money. 


19—Effective moisture application 


Poultry Lessons FREE. 20 lessons in all, the real genuine down-to-brass- 
tacks facts that explain the way to make money with poultry—every- 
thing just as you want it. Free to everyone buying a 
“Suecessful” Incubator or Brooder. ° 
Famous little booklet ,*‘ Proper Care and Feeding of Chicks, Ducks 
and Turkeys,’’ sent for l(c. Big poultry catalog is FREE. 
Write for it today. We also have high-grade poultry-stocks / 


and eggs of all the leading varieties—land and water / 
fowls. Mail a postal or the coupon today. 
J. S. Gilcrest, Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
DES MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY 
464 Second Street Des Moines, lowa 





if interested in Hatching Chicks 


in Large Numbers, Write for 
SAVE THE CHICKS in a “Successful” Brooder . 
built beyond comparison with the box outfits Special Proposition, 
offered. Raised floor, giass drop door 


ot, aait. 
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How to Get Winter Eggs 


Any poultry raiser can keep his hens 
laying right through the winter. There is 
no need of the fowls going “on a strike”’ 
as soon as cold weather comes. A Mis- 
souri farmer has devised a wonderful food 
in concentrated form that will keep the 


hens active and laying all the time. It is 
put up in tablet form and is called ““Rock- 
ledge Poultry Tonic,” named after 
Rockledge Farm, owned by Firman L. 
+ rang 501 Gateway (Station, Kansas 

, Mo. A single ps ackage of Rockledge 


T ynic sells for $1.00 prepaid to any ad- 
dress, and will last the ordinary flock all 
winter. 
the results of his discovery that he has 
the backing of Kansas City Banks to 
guarantee to refund every cent of the 
price if the tonic does not do as he claims. 
There are no strings or exceptions to this 
guarantee. Send a dollar today to the 
above address, or write for the Rockledge 
Poultry Book which tells of Mr. Carswell’s 
wonderful experience with poultry.—Adv 


Feeding For Eggs -- This Book tells 


HOW to feed. 

Whether = keep ten hens or 1000, you can- 

not affc igh Priced Feed unicss 

they lay comet. A food that has mate- 

, rial for 100 yolks and only 26 whites will 

mean the hen can lay but 265 eges on that 

feed. This Booklet GIVEN F iE wich ast gi trial 
gubecription to Poultry Keeper for en 

POULTRY KEEPER, Dept.30 QUINCY, iLLinois 
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sultry 
Free — 108 pages. 


chickens, cks, geese and 
forteye Coat baray, Nota 


rai 
foe is, ogee and low prices. 


eae gy ate 
R F. NEUBERT CO., Box 340, Mankato, Mina. 
JNDIAN RUNNER DUCK CULTURE 


Finest Mustrated duck book published. Tells 
how to hatch and care for *t egg produ 
ing fowl on earth. ow to get «start. 
. ’ on stock and eggs of finest 
» strains. Sent for § cents postage. 
Berry's Farm, Box 153, Clarinda, lowa | 


50 Best Paying Varieties 
Hardy Northern raised Chickens, 
oes Ducks, (eese and Turkeys. Pure- 
bred heaviest laying strains. Powis, Eags, 
eubators, ~F Li , prices. Large 


sultry Book a Guide 
Wi A. WEBER, box 41 Meshoto tien. ot 


Squab Book FREE 
FREE BOOK tells how to profit- 


ably raise, care for and sell them. Demand an- 
limited. Start profitable basiness of your ow... 
No large investment. & free. Write today. 
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INDIANA 9522 Terre Haste, ind, 
BREEDERS (22 °stickes 


ken, 
Ducks, Geese, Bantams, Guiness and 
Turkeys. Also Exes, incubators and 
Brooders. Catalogue Free. 





HAMPTON, 


IOWA 
“OQUAB BOOK 


gh Ae + FRE 


oe Tr onan eet REE 


to $1 each; very little and mone 
start; write at once for « titusteated | bee —— 
the founder of the equab i industry. PLYMOUTH 
ROCK SQUAB CO, 614 wowese STREET 
SACHUSETTS. 


MELROSE HIGHLANDS, 


POULTRY BOOK: 


efSwine. . com » Se at 
tion; dese i the ~~ ay a 
ndian 


°This practice! book worth 

or 10 cents. 
- uttry Ferm. Box a 
SAME LD PRICE 
af DIP SAME QUALITY. NO 
WAR ARCH NO. {0 Death to lice and tic "ks. a 








Latest and 
best sat yet; | 144 
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HATCH. 
with Cycle Hatehers. Less trouble, less expense. 
Simple, dependable. Hatch big. strong chicks, easy 
toraise. 60-ege Hatcher only $7. Send postal 
for catalogue tells why these hatchers are best 
for you and gives many sew ideas about poultry. 
Cycle Hatcher Co., 2 Lake St. N 

anc equipment 
Everything you 
need from legbands to bulldings. 44 page free. | 
catalog quotes lowest prices on hundreds of artictes. 






















CRORGE B. FERRIS, 682 Shirley Street, Grand Rapids, Mieb. 

Pr ire-bred Ch Lricbene, Ducks, 
5B BREEDS (= eS 

fe 

SSR, MINNESST 
WE PAY $36 to introdace 
pound Seil"e eontanat. 

IMPERIAL MFG. CO., Dept. 53, Parsons, Kans. 
Fifty Varieties Packs. Ss" 


ne 
at low prices. 
A. A. ZIEMER, Box 
And Expenses To meo with 
poultry com 
DELL WALRATH, Box 0, 





Farm — 
a, Parkers. Ge Gainene 


SANESVILLE, «MINNESOTA 


Mr. Carswell is so positive of | ; 


. BARE POULTRY CGO. BOX 850, 
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| MONEY IN BABY DUCKS 
Quite in contrast to average farm duck 
management are the methods ye ay 
by one farm miles from any large cit, 
The flock is not large, numbering o 
| thirty ducks and five drakes, but it ie 
handled so as to bring maximum returns. 
| It is on egg production that the success of 
the business depends. Many of the ducks 
| lay one hundred eggs a season. The 
principal product marketed is ducklings, 
day-old, for which twenty-five cents each 











‘is obtained. Hatchin eggs, market 
ducks and breeding stock, are also sold, 
but not in large quantities. The eggs are 
very fertile, and hatches pt reach 
ninety percent in incubators. 

The right thing is done for the ducks 
at the right time on this farm, but care is 
far from elaborate. Through the spring 
laying season the ducks have a dry mash 
before them all day, and at night are 
given eracked corn. They are confined 
during the laying season in a house and 
small yard, an old builaing formerly used 
for hens. The ducks lay their e in 
depressions in the und at the back 
of the pen, and the farmer collects them 
each morning. The duck house is in a 

uiet spot, and care is taken to disturb 
the flock as little as possible. This pre- 
caution is considered important. 

Most of the work with the ducks comes 
in the spring season; at other times there 
is little to do. The eggs are incubated 
in one of the mammoth incubators, other 
compartments of which are filled with 
chicken eggs. Many customers are ob- 











tained thru newspaper and farm paper ad- 


vertising. There are large standing orders | 
from poultry and pet stock stores. Duck | 


| lings not sold as “babies’’ are forced for 
| growth and marketed at eight weeks, 
returning a good profit. 

The hatching season over, the flock 
of ducks is turned out to 
|four acre tract of old field land, rough 
land of little value, fenced with woven 
wire. It adjoins the duck aoa. 





Thru the summer and fall the bod pee get 
little feed aside from that picked up on 
range. Corn and cull vegetables are fed | 
in winter until toward spring, when a! 
dry mash is introduced to stimulate egg | 
production. 

This farm takes pride in its ducks, and 
exhibits some of the best individuals at 
poultry shows, so that it has acquired |‘ 
a reputation for its stock. On an ap 
that its ducklings are of better than aver- 
age quality it advertises for o 
iT. B. 


SYSTEM WITH BROODIES 

Are you systematic in handling broody 
hens? A poultrykeeper who prides him- 
self on the little time his flock loses thru 
broodiness, follows the same methods 
month in and month out. In each pen 
containing eighty to one hundred head of 
laying stock, + has two breaking-up 
| coops, built side by side against the rear 
| wall at an elevation of about four feet. 

Each is three feet wide, deep and high. 
The bottoms are slat open-work, and the 
covering material is poultry —., One 
of these coops is the “ , the 
other the “even day’’, and a" oe num- 
bered one and two. bn odd dates of the 
month, broody hens are put in and re- 
leased from the No. 1 coop, on even dates 
into and from the No. 2 coop. When a 
month contains thirty-one days, on the 
thirty-first day the numbers are ex- 
changed. 

Now a word of explanation. This 
poultrykeeper has found from long ex- 
perience that in most cases two days and 
nights in the breaking-up coop are suffi- 
cient to check the brooding fever. The 
system above outlined enables him to ac- 








pasture. Thisisa| 





ae 
affords pasturage for a flock geese. | 
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THE OHIO MARBLE CO, 99 Cleveland St., Plesa, 0. 
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PorterRound Jr. 
PORTER INCUBATOR CO., Bex 6444, BLAIR, NEB, 
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Amertea’s Pioneer 


Farm; 24 years exp. 
— Annual Poultry Book & Catalog Catalog Free 
F.A.Neubert Box 610, Mankato, Minn. 
ARIETIES Bronze, White Hollanu; 
53 VARIETIES Bourbon Red Turkeys; 

Embden, African, China Geese; Rouen. Pekin. Runner, 

Muscovy Ducks; Guineas, Incubators, B Free, 
THEODORE FRANZ, Box 93, MANKATO. MINN. 
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curately handle broodies without relying 
on memory or written data. Broody hens 
are automatically released after two days 
of confinement. If they are not fully 
broken the poultrykeeper throws them 
into the coop the following night when he 
feeds and collects here are times 
in the year when no broodies are confined; 
other periods when all coops are oceupied; 
but at all seasons regularity in handling 
broodies is observed. When it is ap- 
parent a hen has the fever, into a coop she 
goes—No. 2 if the day is even, No. 1 
if the day is odd—with no delay what- 
ever. 

Some poultrymen contend, and with 
sound arguments, that the tendency to 
be “setty” is transmitted, just as is egg- 
laying ability, and if the tendency is per- 
sistently fought the habits of a flock in 
this regard can be vastly improved. Not 
only is there a great difference between 
breeds, some even being cailed non-sit- 
ters, but there also is between strains in 
the same breed. In some sections the 
writer knows Rhode Island Reds have 
a black record for broodiness—it is re- 
ferred to as their worse characteristic. 
In other towns the same breed is noted 
for non-sitting. At least one poultry- 
keeper of the writer's acquaintance who 
trapnests keeps records of broodies, and 
all hens at all abnormal in this respect 
are rejected for breeding purposes.—B. P 


POULTRY SHIPPING ROOM 

On any farm where the poultry flock is 
of some size, something in the way of a 
shipping room is a convenience which 
pre cre pays for itself in time and labor 
saved. One such which the writer was in 
recently he believes worthy of description. 
The room was in the shed, had a concrete 
floor which sloped to a drain in the center, 
and was perhaps ten feet long by eight 
feet wide. ‘To this room eggs were brought 
in pails, as gathered. Poultry to be killed 
was brought in crates. The eggs were left 
on a long bench, which was built at a con- 
venient height before a window, and when 
a supply had accumulated or the farmer 
had vacant time, were sorted, small, dirty 
and cracked eggs going into a case by them- 
selves. There was a stock of case fillers 
and empty cases in the room, in a corner 
close at hand yet not so placed as to inter- 
fere with one’s movements. There was a 
supply of corrugated cardboard cases, in 
varying sizes, for parcel post shipments. 

“We do all our killing in this room,”’ said 
the'owner, “and with the aid of the con- 
crete floor and drain are able to keep 
things clean. We hang birds to bleed on 
that rack suspended from the ceiling above 
the drain. We pack them at the bench 
there, in express boxes or parcel post con- 
tainers. You notice there is a light ham- 
mer, nails, twine and shipp ng tags within 
easy reach. 

“When we first handled poultry, doing 
them up for shipment was something 
we dreaded. It isn’t any longer. There's 
rather fun in it when one has the right 
tools and things are conveniently ar- 
ranged. With that strong electric light, 
which we can shift to any part of the room, 
night work in rush time is made pleasant. 
In cold weather we use a portable oil 
heater to raise the room temperature as 
much as is necessary.” 

Many farms cannot afford. such an 
equipment, but where poultry products 
have to be handled an effort should be 
made to approach it. A corner of a room 
will often suit the purpose. Much will be 
ieccomplished by a handy arrangement for 
materials—cases, fillers, excelsior, labels, 
twine and the like. A table or a bench is 
ilways a great help. Another important 
point is to keep materials on hand in suffi- 
cient supply. For instance, only a little 
foresight is required to avoid the annoy- 
ince of going short of fillers. Haphazard 
management in respect to shipping 
methods costs too much to be long toler- 
ated.—B. P. 
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BEN 
family of Westclox 


same patented way —-a better 
method of clock making. Needle- 
os re his fine pivots of polished steel 

alarms, Fe Won MIS oreatly reduce friction. Like Big 
success by getting folks up Ben, all Westclox keep good 
in the world. 


IG heads the 


Lime, 

And, like him, they all have 
many friends. Look for the 
family name, Westclox, on the 
dial of the alarm you buy. 


sefore they Iet him call you, 
the Western Clock Co. sees that 


he runs on time and rings on 


time. They give him good looks 
outside to match his good works Your jeweler has them. Big Ben is 
inside. $3.00in the ee $4.00 in Canada. Or, 
s . , t prepaid, the same price, if y 
All. Westclox are made in the jeweler doesn’t stock hir 


Western Clock Co.—makers of Westclox 


Big Ben—Baby Ben—Pocket Ben—America—Lookout—I ronclad—Slee p-Meter—Bingo 





La Salle, Illinois, U. S, A. 








Find Out What 
An Incubator 
Is Made of 


Before You Buy 


Send for our Free Catalog and @ 





Why Take Chances ? 


= Why Pay More 
@ Foronly $12 youcan 


et these two un- § 
2 beatable machines, | 











BH slivers, freight paid we will send you a sample of gp 
east of the Rockies. the material used in Wiscon- 
You take no risk — sin Incubators and Brooders. @ 


mone: back if not 

satished. You can order hy 

direct from this ad. Ask 
about us. 


Then you will know which * 
machines are built best, which 
will last longest and which will a 
give you the most value for your 


















ry the publisber 
money. One good eaten oe pay w 
Madoot TE Why take chances? “We give you 
8) source’ If 30 Days’ FREE Trial @ 
at geese ; cw a 
WETS hae Poe MOREY 
Freight Paid For Only iF NOT baad 
s 180 Ege Incubator and 180 s] 4’: SATISFIED > 
Chick Brooder both for only - 5 10-YEAR 
@  Wisconsins have hot water * ee GUARANTEE » 


@ heat, double walls, air space between doubl 
® giass doors, copper tanks and boilers, self regulating. Nursery under egg tray. Made & 
@ of finest, select, clear CALIFORNIA not pine, paper or other flimsy material. Incubator fin- @ 
g ished in natural color—not painted to cover up cheap, shoddy material. Incubator and Brooder gp 
shi complete with thermometers, egg tester, lamps, everything but the oil. This is the best 
a outfit you can buy. If you doa Gnd & satisfactory after 30 days’ trial, send it back, Don't + 
y until you our new 1918 catalog, fully describing this prize winning ou 
a FOR IT Popky. You can’t make a mistake in buying a Wisconsin. On the market 15 years. * 


@ WISCONSIN INCUBATOR COMPANY, 60x12 Racine, Wis. @ 
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ASSURING A STRONG HATCH 


BY L. H. COBB 


ll flock 


OT ; 
N of hens 


mongrels 


or pees, wil 
supply eggs that 
will hatch I 
have had some 
rather sad expel 
ences in this lin 
Several times I pur 
chased eggs to set 
mv incubator and in many cases the eggs 
were far from good ones. One time |! 
purchased an incubator full of eggs from 


a farmer who had pure bred barred rocks. 

nd plenty of roosters, and farm range for | 
them Nearly forty percent of the eggs 
tested out infertile or very weak germs, 
and the chicks that did hatch were not as 
vigorous as they should have been. It 
chanced that I had a few eggs from an- 
other flock in the incubator at the same 
time, and these tested out not more than 
hiteen percent infertile and hatched out 
good chicks. Another time I set eighty-six 
white orpington eggs and one hundred 


and six Rhode Island Reds together. 
Forty-five white orpington eggs tested out 


infertile or very weak germs, and ten 
chicks were hatched. Thirteen eggs tested 
out of the reds and eighty-seven chicks 
hatched. Both of these were farm flocks, 
but in this case the white orpingtons were 
penned and did not have balanced rations 
or proper attention as to exercise The 


other floc kh vd free range, and In addition 
they were fed with due regard for the 
elements needed to produce fertile eggs 
I became discouraged with my several 


attempts to buy eggs to set the incubator | 


from sources that I did not know 

| had a small flock of white orpingtons 
that I let a young man care for on shares 
as | ld not take care of them myself 
that summer. From some cause the eggs 
did not test up as they should and I sent 
him hundred pounds of a fertile egg 
mash for I felt sure a lack in the ration 


was what caused the infertility. Within 
ten days the eggs began to show results 
and from that time we had no trouble 
with their hatching 

The best record any flock of hens ] 
ever owned has made was when I set ten 
settings from hens from to three 
years old, buff orpingtons, one dozen 
ens with sturdy cockerel. Only four 
eggs out of the ten settings were left in 
the nests unhatched, and these were under 
the last two hens set, and one hundred 
and twenty five chicks were hate hed, not 
ng one or two weaklings that died 


one 


or were killed The other eggs were 
broken in the nests, nearly every one 
showing embryo chicks. These hens had 
good range, good balanced rations, and 
a good roomy hous« 

We are apt to be much too careless in 
this matter, especially if we are selling 


eggs for hatching. It is nothing less than 
dishonest to sell eggs that have an ex- 
ceptionally low fertility Not only do 
we cheat the buver out of the chicks he 
should have from the eggs, but the loss 
in time often makes it amount to much 
more than the loss of the chicks. If the 
eggs are purchased with the idea of get- 
ting winter laying pullets a failure to 
ret a good hatch will mean that many 
= pull ta, for you cannot reset in time 
to have the pullets mature. These things 
should be taken into consideration, and 
the flock th: it is to supply eggs for hatch- 
ing should be given every attention and 
the eggs should be given a severe test 
be fore being offered for sale, and then 


again at intervals until the close of the 
season 
Another thing to be remembered—eggs 


that show a large number infertile are 


sure to show more with weak germs, and | move the early hatched goslings from the iE 











will lack 


hatch 
vitality, 
and 


ease, 


‘umb. 


germ These result 


strong. 
| chicks, which mature quickly and produce | 
high priced broilers and winter laying 


| pulle ts. 


will supply eggs that are fertile but I 
prefer hens from one to three years old. 


With these I would mate a vigorous cock- 
erel that has been hatched early, and shows 


full maturity. There is no doubt in my 


mind that one cause of infertile eggs is 
One of the flocks of rocks 
I mentioned was badly inbred, the cock- 
erels from the home flock being used for 


inbreeding. 


years. The flock looked nice and seemed 
healthy, but the eggs showed the effects 
in lack of fertility and vigor. I have 


known of several flocks that have had the 
fertility and the vitality of the chicks low- 
ered by inbreeding while I have had some 
of the finest chicks I ever saw from a flock 
of white orpingtons that were kept ab- 
solutely free from it. Great fluffy fellows 
they were, as like as two peas, and full of 
pep. 
getting good eggs arid I have been careful 
to avoid inbreeding to any extent. There 
difference between inbreeding and 
line breeding. Line breeding by an ex- 
pert will magnify the strong features of | 
the parents while inbreeding will be more 
than apt to result in bringing out the 
worst features of both. It is a hit- 
and-miss business with the chances on the 
miss. 


is a 


GOOD PROFITS IN GEESE 


There is enough money in geese to 


the chicks that do} 
in 
ack of 
vitality invites dis- 
these 
flocks soon suc- 
If you want 
to make a profit 
from the chicks the | 
eggs must be highly 
fertile and the 
in vigorous 


Considering that good v igoraus 
| stock given the proper care means so much 
to us we can offer no valid excuse for neg-| 
lecting any means of securing it. 
I have found that well matured pullets 








I have never had much trouble in| 


| to Cut the Cost of Feeding” 
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Gets Big 
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eo all latest fea- 
greatest incuba- 

tor bargain ever offered. + Shas bot water heat— 
double wall—asbestos lining—self oceans and 
ventilating—double glass doors—safety lamp—ecop- 


ger ak ete. Noextrasto buy. Strongest, most 
urable ineubator made. Money mot buy 
greater hatching 




















LWational incubator Co., Box!29, Racine, 


FARMER MAKES 
$1,782.91 FROM 
POULTRY 


Mrs. Geo. Russell, a Missouri farmer’s 
wife, writes: “Last year I kept 365 Brown 
Leghorns the ‘Quisenberry Way’. My cash 
sales were $1,782.91". Geo. Hate h, Calif. 
says “Following your teachings I turned 
$275 worth of feed into $667 worth of eggs’’. 
For a small cost we furnish our Practical 
Poultry Correspondence Course to fariners 
| and poultry raisers, let them use it one year 

f they do not increase their profits "50% 
and are not satisfied, it does not cost them 
one cent. Thousands succeeding with our 
methods. Write today for bulletin on “How 
, and 72 page 
free book ‘‘Dollars and Sense in the Poultry 
Business’’. Send 10c to cover mailing costs. 





justify more farmers in raising them, and | No obligation on your part. Write 


they are no harder to succeed with than| American Poultry School, 


chickens or ducks. 

To insure good hatches, a gander should 
be mated with not more than four geese. 
He should be large, but active and bold. 
Normally, 
twenty eggs per season; but if she is well 
fed and her eggs removed from the nest 
as fast as she lays them, she may be in- 
duced to continue laying to the number 
of from thirty to fifty eggs 

The laying should begin 
February or early March. At this time 
the goose may be noticed running from 
place to place, carrying straws in her 
mouth to form her nest. Watch where she 
locates this, as it is likely to be in an out- 
of-the-way place. Once the goose starts 
to lay in a certain spot, she is not likely to 
change. 

When the goose becomes broody, if 
you want to let her hatch, make a strong, 
deep nest of straw, so formed that none 
of the eggs can roll out the side when she 
turns them. It is not necessary to get rid 
of the gander while the goose is hatching, 
for he makes 
with her. 

A goose can cover 
sized eggs, and these should not be 
touched during incubation, nor should the 
goose be interfered with. Feed and water 
should be left near her because if she has 
to stay away from the eggs until they et 
cool she is liable to abandon them. The 
period of incubation covers about one | 
month. It is sometimes necessary to re- | 


season 





the goose lays from ten to| 


in | 





a good guardian to leave} 


. | 
about fifteen good 
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Box 906, 
Kansas 


Leavenworth, 











Save All Your Chicks 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 152 Reefer Bidg., 
Kansas ( sity , Mo., is giving away ¥ a valuable book 
entitled, “‘ White Diarrhoeaand How toCurelt.” This 
book contains scientific facts on white diarrhoea and 
telis how to prepare a simple solution that cures this terrible 
disease over night and actually raises 98 per cent of every hatch. 
All poultry raisers should certaintly write Mr. Reefer for one of 
these valuable FREE books. 


FERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS 


A real heavy laying strain, trapnested 18 

years, records from 200 to 264 eggs.Get our 

rices on pullets and yearling hens, breed- 

ng males, eggs for hatching, and day-old 

chicks. We ship C.0 D. and guarantee results. 

Catalog gives prices; d stock, tells all about 

= — and methods; + you can get by breed- 

s strain. Send for yeur copy now- it is free. 

GRORGE \ eiry ire 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PFILE’S G65 VARIETIES 
farm-raised 


Land and sf ater-Fowls. Eggs in 








season. Incubators. Illus. Catalog and 
“Grower's Guide,” 2c. An honest deal 
Write | ge ing tne 
Poultryman; 
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nest, else the hen may take them and de- 
sert the nest before tardy arrivals finish 


hatching 

When the goslings begin to stir around, 
jut them in a sunny spot and give them 
food and water about twenty-four hours 
after hatching. 
erumbs and bread soaked in milk; 


Start them on cracker 


rad- 
ually add boiled greens, curds, fran, 
middlings, etc., mixed with boiled po- 
tatoes or beets occasionally. 

Geese should be given all the range pos- 
sible, as this keeps them healthy and pre- 
vents over-fatness. While it is not 
strictly necessary for them to have water 
to swim in, a pond for bathing is very 
beneficial in iaieine to keep them clean 
and well exercised. Notwithstanding the 
fondness of geese for water, it is of the 
utmost importance that their sleeping 
quarters be kept free from dampness. 

Geese are great grazers, and grass is as 
necessary to them as water to drink. 
The rankest, coarsest kind of grass, even 
that which cattle would re ject, 1s splendid. 
So are the grasses to be found on swampy 
lands which can seldom be used to better 
advantage. Geese likewise enjoy rang- 
ing over stubble where they pick young 
grass and herbage in addition to consider- 
able grain that might otherwise be lost. 

Goslings that are hatched during the 
warm months of May and June often 
ean pick up most of their living in the 
stubble fields. But if one wants to fatten 
them quickly, it is advisable to add a 
daily meal of boiled potatoes, turnips, or 
other roots, mixed with cornmeal er 
shorts. Geese are vorac ious, and only 
need plenty to eat in order to accumulate 
fat.—R. B: 8 


THE DUST BATH 
The dust bath deserves a place inf suc 
cessful poultry management, but at least 
seven out of ten poultry keepers neglect 
it. I saw a dust bath arrangement on a 
farm recently which excelled anything of 











the kind I had ever seen. Each pen of | 
hens was given access thru a slide door | 
to an outside dust pen six feet long and | 
three feet. wide, the sides of which were of 
boards. The slope of the top was abou 
two and one-half feet to one and one-half 
feet, and each pen was equipped with 
two covers, lifting to the back, the first 
of hen-wire, the second of glass frames and 
watertight. Each dust pen was_ built 
opposite an inside pen partition, and thus 
did duty for two pen floeks, only one flock, 
however, being given entrance at a time. 
The dust pens had a sunny exposure. 
The material in which the hens burrowed 
was road dust, collected in the open sea- 
sons. The wedge ye expressed the 
utmost senidestion with the plan. 

“We cannot give the hens range,’’ the 
poultrykeeper said, “and we believe that 
yards are worse than worthless because 
contaminated so quickly. We use the out- 
side dust pens pretty much the whole 
year sound planning to have the glass 
cover down during stormy or exceptionally 
cold weather. The sunshine which the 
hens are able to enjoy we think of real 
value, besides, the benefit from the in- 
timate contact with dirt. The dust 
bath, of course, is a very practical way of 
combating parasites. We clean the dust 
pens readily from the outside, and find 
the introduction of fresh dust a task in- 
volving little labor.” 

A common way of providing the dust 
bath is to keep a shallow box full of dry 
dirt in each pen. Another practice is to 
dump dirt in a corner. Each of these 
methods is more or less inefficient. and 
slighted because bothersome to handle 
right. The cost of an outside dust pen is 
pretty sure to be forgotten in the new con- 
venience. Using both the wire and glass 
covers, and the slide door, it is possible 
to handle the pen to meet a variety of 
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The high-class paint work insures lasting beauty. 
Comfort and roominess are given special attention. Drive all day and 





Brief Mention 

of Elcar Points 
Four-cylinder models, oa 
horsepower at 2,100 r. 
Six-cylinder models, 40 horse. 
power at 2,100 r. p.m. Two 
unit electrical system. Lon 


rear. Double universal drive; 
tubular propeller shaft. 

A rfully easy riding 
semi-elliptic spring suspen- 
sion. Roomy and comfortable 
bodies of beautiful design 
and durable finish; new 
“Cathedral Pipe” uphol- 
stering. Equipment complete, 

to motometer. 


ae ae iui ML 





Ne 


wheel base, 116 inches; ro ing the Six New Elcar Models — 
clearance 10% inches. Full A : . 

floating rear axle with spiral mailed to all interested. 

bevel driving gears. Timken 

Roller Bearings front and 


= you won't be cramped. Easy riding whether fully or partially loaded. 
Plenty of speed—abundant power for the hard pulls. 

is the easiest—the control the simplest 

—the motor responsive and flexible. 


The steering 


Reliable quality is a certainty in the Elcar. 
We learned to put in quality years ago, 
when building cars selling up to and above 
$3,000. We give exceptional value in these 
quality cars at popular prices — each 
model large and good enough to fulfill 
any motor car requirement. 


Don’t think of choosing until you have 
seen the Elcar. Ask for nearest dealer’s 
name, if you don’t know him. 


Catalog on Request 
Write forcatalog illustrating and describ- 


gladly 


Elkhart Carriage & Motor Car 
Company 
C-750 Beardsley Avenue Elkhart, Ind. 





That's the keynote of RA YO success 
is exactly what you may expect when 
You buy an incubator NO 
HATCHES atlowest cost with least 

counts. It is HATC HING. ABILIT 


ou getaRAYOIN 


A is So it is not FI 


——Biaget Hi atches at Less Cost 
iCcU BATOR. 
ts, to get a box dod a lamp, bus to GET GOOD 
iT COST that 
EGGS SAVED and OPERATION 


COST that count. The RAYO'S TEN YEAR RECORD of BIG HATCHES 





Ee it to ~ an 
entro!, glass top, = mean bigxer Shen at less cost with 


ws Sup 


Freight shipments are > 5 Set detiv ery of an 


It’ 
this epring, Coccane 2 ou y — IT at “Tater TIME sire MONTAS 
Te r RA 7eey ME WHEN YOU ‘NEED it 
Es RAE PRE PA ALL CHAR ‘Bo, if og want t oR 
ts at hatching time this spring, erder a RAYO PLAYS 


One Gallon of Oil Other Big “all 
One Filling of Tank on Rayo Incubators 


er hatches and express pre- The RAYO has other big fea- 
= are not the only advan- tures, too -extraadvantages you§g 
nit” get when you buy a get without extra cost. For in- 

. The Rayo uses ONLY —- CEN — HEAT- gatrok 

three-quarters to oneand one-half m heat contr« 
gallons of oll TO A HATCH! It TRIPLE AUTOM ATIC VEN- 
makes an entire hatch on ONE TI LATOR— gives (Ad — = 
FILLING of oil tank! That's be- upp! of fresh Ww ARMS D alr. 
cause the Rayo's patented flame D: LE GLASS TOP—dim- 
control allows no more than the inates -—+—- and peering and § 
CORRECT amount of heat to be guesswork. HINGED TOP---saves 
PRODUCED—none is wasted by handling egg trays. ADJUSTABLE 
dampers. The Rayo's large oi! tank holds MOISTURE 5 FONT i qpect ly 
enough oil to last for one entire hatch--. cofrect moisture conditions. These and 
and then some, That saves a lot of teher, aie = 4 = yy Due yery deat: 
muss and dirt. and illustrated in our cata 


Its patented features. ouch as large of 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
DING FREIGHT CONGESTION 


incuba oe 
& ILA 
. A 55 r ani ey 4, 


COOPERATION OFFER! 


tf will make y« ~*~: aome wif 
u ta Rayo eat K 
ati CRD ICE -or even free 
fo soltetth p= we ht, clean-b 
nees-like ¢ offer. Write today and fi 
about it! 


unl - 
find out 
not obligate you to buy. 


Send today for our Big Free Cooperation Offer and our bandsome Catalog, full of Chicken 


Facts, with tllustrations I N COLORS. 


RAYO INCUBATOR CO., 


508 6 


It’s FREE, 
U. D. Station, 


Write at once, 


OMAHA, NEBR. 





TA mr VU 1 ” 


Stylish — Roomy— Easy Riding 


With Fine Driving woot Ane 


You will like the look of the new Elcar models. The 
designs are original, different and strikingly graceful. 
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conditions.—B. P. 











Keep pencils or pens and pects! cards 
or letter paper and stamps on hand. 


| vertisement it carries. 





Successful Farming stands squarely back of every ad- 
Read each department. 
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Vermin receive less attention in the 
average farm flock than on large specialty 
poultry farms. This is because most 


DESTROYING VERMIN 


farmers are not posted on sanitation and | 


the best methods of pest prevention. | 
Most fowls have a few lice, even if pre-| 
ventive means are practiced, but this is| 
no reason for allowing the flocks and 
houses to become overrun. | 

Vermin not only sap the vitality of 
fowls, but if allowed to multiply they be-| 
come so thick as to cause death, espe- | 
cially of young birds and sitting hens. 
The female lice lay their eggs among the 
feathers on the fowl near the skin an 








under favorable conditions one pair will 
easily breed thousands in a few months. 

\ common way of fighting body lice is 
with insect powder. There are many | 


reliable brands on the market, or it may | 
be made from equal parts of air-slaked | 
lime, flowers of sulphur, tobacco dust and 
road dust, well mixed. Rub this well in 
among the feathers, especially under | 
wings, on the head, and around the fluff. 
The dusting should be repeated in about | 
three weeks to catch the new brood of 
lice. This is an unpleasant task if there 
are many fowls to be gone over, but it | 
need be done only two or three times a} 
year if reasonable cleanliness and dis-| 
infection are practiced regularly. 

Dust boxes should be provided for the | 
fowls to wallow in whenever they desire, 
and they will smother many lice in this 
way. However, this method alone is not | 
sufficient 

“Head lice’ are common on chicks | 
hatched and brooded by hens, and the} 
best treatment is to grease the top of each | 
chick’s head with lard. 

The most common and destructive pest 
is the mite, which is small and oval in 
shape, and red in color when filled with 
the blood of the fowl which it sucks. 
They lay their eggs in cracks around the 
roosts and nests, and multiply so rapidly 
that a fresh swarm comes forth every few 
days. They prey on the fowls while roost- 
ing at night, and on hens on the nest. 

When a house is badly infested, we have 
found it well to first clean out all litter 
and nesting material and burn it. Paper 
linings inside the house should be torn 
off and burned. Then drive all fowls out 
of the house, close it tightly and fumigate 
for six to eight hours. We put a pound of 
chloride of lime into a _ sixteen-quart 
bucket, (large enough that it won’t boil 

er) pour one pint of formaldehyde over 

eave the house at once. These 








two ingredients, burning, make a power- 
ful ga The amount stated is about 
sand cubic feet of air 


right for one tho 
S| house about eight by ten feet 


larger one in proportion, with the ma- 
ter) ey 1 different places thruout the 
nou 
3 process is finished, all roosts, 
nests and cracks should be painted or 
ed heavily with creolin or some 
‘ | r disinfectant, and the 
floor i with a solution of this ma- 
j | lehvde or carbolice acid 
TURKEY RAISING 
e benefit of those interested in 
| give m experience in 
i I ng, hoy g it may be hens 
e one that Is just starting out 
| found t t cey a interesting 
| 1 given the proper care and at 
and r ponds quickly to kind 
fr 
[ I g I | two hens and 
\iter the hens began sitting | 
id e tom, as | find the hens seem to 
{ etter care of their young, and do not 
range off so much as when with a tom 
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Every married woman who reads this should send for our big catalogue 
and poultry book Today. There are big — raising ag bigger pro- 
fits than ever, because of war prices for chickens. This book tells you 
how you can make money sure. How to secure valuable poultry feed 
cheap. It’s no trouble to raise chickens or ducks or turkeys when you have 
a Sure Hatch. Safe anddurable. Lasts for years. Hatches sound, sturdy 
chicks. Makes big, sure profits. Thousands of wives are getting big 
independent profits every year with Sure Hatch. 


Here is what Mrs. Thomas Tucker of Illinois, says:—‘‘I write you @ 
cal I 










few words in regard to the Sure Hatch I purchased you nine years 
ago. It certainly has been a sure hatch me a don’t think I can 
farm without it. I have always had hatches.’* We have hundreds 
of letters like this. Read them in our big catalogue. See how others 
have made big profits with Sure Hatch. ou can do as well or better. 
The big poultry book tells you how. Lots of valuable money making infor- § 
mation, all about raising and caring for poultry. Get this book today—sure. 


FREIGHT PAID 
ANYWHERE 






















FREE 
INSTRUCTION BOOK 


Strong, Sturdy Chicks Make Money 


Nearly $700,000,000 was paid last yearto Farmers, Farmers’ Wives and Poultry 
Raisers for Poultry and Eggs. What share of this year’s greater amount are you 
ing to get? Get in this big, profitable business mow. Get in right. War is bringing 
igger profits in poultry mow than ever before. Chicken meat must replace al] the 
beef pork that is being exported. There is a shortage now. Help supply the demand. 


300,000 Owners of Sure Hatch—20 Years Experience 


Don’t waste time and money experimenting. Sure Hatch chicks make money sure» 
because they are strong, sturdy and healthy. The hen herself can’t raise better nor 
anywhere near as many. Sure Hatch is easy to operate. The children can take 
care of it—it’s so safe and simple. Will last for years. It will pay for itself many 
times over in a year. Some wives have made % profit the first year—over ten 
times the cost of the incubator. 


It’s Just as Important to Raise Chicks as to Hatch Them 























The Sure Hatch Presh Air Colony Brooder is a wonder for rais- 
ing chicks. Self-feeding, self-reguiating, simple, safe, enduring. 
Costs less than 6 cents a day to operate. Saves litttle chicks from 
cold, smothering, ete, Handier and raises more chicks than old 
style brooders. 


, Don’t Wait—Get Our Big Book Today— FREE 


A post card brings it to you promptly. You can see then what others have done 
—what you can do. Learn how to prepare and secure cheap poultry feed. The Sure 
Hatch comes to you complete, fully equipped. No extra c no freight to pay. 
Write for the book today. It means money for you. It’s Free. Mail a post card today. 


Box22 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. rremonr, NEBR. 


Stop Hatching Weak Chicks 


With Cheap Incubators 


> Remember it is not how many you hatch that counts, 
but how many you raise. Chicks that hatch out weak 
and wobbly, and live but a few days, mean nothing to 
you except trouble and loss. They make one sick of the poultry busi- 
ness. Most of the chicks you lose in the first two weeks die because they 
did not hatch out with enough vitality or strength for a good start. 


Queen Incubators 
Hatch Chicks That Live and Grow 


The Queen is accurately regulated — 
taking care of a temperature variation of 
70 degrees without danger. It is built of 
genuine CaliforniaRedwood—very scarce 
in these days of imitation and cheap sub- 
stitution. Redwood does notabsorbthe 
odor from the ane eggs. Cheaper 
woods, and pasteboard lining in ircn and 
a) tin machines, retain the odors, to 
weaken and kill the hatching chicks. 
Start your chicks with a Queen constitution 
and they will make money for you. The Queen 
is not a cheap incubator, compared with many of 
the cheaply constructed machines on the market, 
but it is cheap in the long run. It will be turn- 
ing out high percentage hatches years after the 
cheap machines have n junked. 

Sold by dealers. Catalog sent free on request. 


QUEEN INCUBATOR Co. 







































































Sizes 
60-egg to 2000-egg 
PRICES, $10.50 UP 
























No. 14th Street Lincoln, Neb. 
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SMYTH’S 70 INCUBATOR 


AND WURSERY, ALL STEEL BODY ON 30 DAYS’ 


FREE $ 
TRIAL 3 98 
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CHICAGO 


eent you free upon request. Order heuleber or price 


JOHN M. SMYTH #©S€ CO. Io oton Bird. 


Greatest 
Incubator 


DISCOVERY IN YEARS 


SOFT-HEAT TUBELESS 


Natural Soft Warmth of Hen and Absolutely Uni- 
form Temperature Over Eggs Attained in Mar- 
velous New Porter Incubator. 
Artificial Incubation. 

We want you to know about this wonderful machine. 
Lid a complete radiator plate. Combination hot water 
and warm air heat. Automatic control of moisture, 
heat and ventilation. Less responsibility on the user. 
Nothing like it ever before made. A postal today 
brings you our 


Big, New Free Book 


i-xplains common sense principles and 
26 superior features—only one filling of 
tank and less than gallon oil—no gas or 
bad ordors—eggs turned without re- 
moving tray. ae for handsome illus- 
trated book—FRE 


Porter seoubelet CO., Porter Round, i. 


Department 18 Bi air, Nebraska 








Great Advance in 
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For strong, vigorous turkeys, hens and tom 
should not be under two years old and of 
no kin. From the time my turkeys are 
first hatched, I talked to them when feed- 
ing them, calling them P. P. just as they 
seem to say. They learned to know my 
call by that and they became so friendly 
that they would come right to me. I 
fed for the first week or so, stale light 
bread squeezed out of fresh sweet milk, 
antinkiod over with black pepper, and for a 
change gave stale bread ee hard boiled 
egg mixed for the first two or three 
weeks,~=then after this added whippoor- 
will peas ground in a little grist mill, also 
wheat in the same way, which gets them 
gradually used to picking up grain. | 
kept plenty of sand, gravel, charcoal and 
water by them, also ashes in the dry 
where they could wallow often. At 
roosting time I shut them in slatted, or 
screened coops With the turkey hens so 
rats or other enemies could nof bother 
them, and never let them out when the 
dew was on, or when raining, but turned 
them into a wired yard in front of the 
coops where they were protected from 
dampness, for that is as fatal to the 
young turkeys as anything. I did this till 
they were strong and old enough to fly 
up in trees. By this method I raised 
twenty turkeys last year, and when six 
or seven months old, sold the bunch at 
twenty cents per pound, amounting to 
346.00. 

I fed them very little after they were old 
enough to range over the fields. A little 
corn, smearcase, stale bread, or any- 
thing that they are fond of tolled them to 
trees near the buildings where I wanted 
them to roost. They fed on shattered 
yeas, bugs, blackberries, acorns and all 
inds of and clover seeds, and by 
feeding them a little I kept complete 
control of them and they never failed to 
come in at the same place and at the same 
time after their day’s run.— Mrs. W. A. O. 

OLD BREENS STILL GOOD 

New varieties of poultry are con- 
stantly being exploited, and when we | 
first started in the chicken business we 
“fell” for every new boom that came 
along. It was the same old story of the 
nicest berries being always on the other 





To furnish your 
share of the big in- 
crease in poultry 


<r asked for 
xy U. 8. Govern- 
ment, you will no 
doubt need new 


equipment. 
Special ‘‘Get Acquainted” Offer 


Before you buy any incubators, brooders, or 
hovers, let us send you our special offer and your 
copy of the New Blue Hen Bodk, 

\“Making Poultry Pay’’ 


Blue Hen Lamp Incubators 
65 to 440 eggs—5 sizes—Price $12.75 up. Double 
walls, thick insulation, dovetail construction. Built 
to give big money-making hatches for 20 years or 
more. All-season hatches 
h Sizes 
$17.50 
up * 


Blue Hen 
Colony Brooders 


For flocks of 100 to 
1000 chicks. Plenty of 
heat for coldest weather 
Fire can’t burn up too 
high nor down too low. 
Curtain arrangement yy 43 
found in Blue Hen only, 





No. 44 No. 45 
350 Chicks 350-500 500-1000 


gives fresh air but pre- $17.50 $21.50 $25.00 
vents floor drafts, Other Curtain on Nos. 44 & 45only 
features, 


Blue Hen Portable Hovers 
Oil-burning heater entirely outside hover. Plenty 
of oa tees + 

$9.00. 


of room. No. 16 for 50 chicks 


or 100 chicks $12.00. 


Money-Back Guarantee 
Write for book TODAY. 


Watson Manufacturing Co. 
2672 Ann Street, Lancaster, Pa, 
Dept, 2572, 1634 Masonic 
Tempte, Chicago, 
“Prices slightly higher West of Mississippi. 














side of the fence. 
Of course it is only natural that each | 
new variety should enjoy its little wave of | 
popularity, but after trying nearly all of 





BOUND BROOK 
BUSHINGS 


Safeguard Machinery 
Buy machinery equipped with Bound 
Brook Oil-less Bushings. They will run 
smoothly with or without oiling. They save 
oil; save repairs and avoid delays from 
breakage. Send today for our booklet, 
“Oil-less Bearings’’. It will 
gave you money — and it’s 








DAY-OLD Chicks 


With stamp of quality insuring 
Vigor and Livability. Shipments 
Guaranteed up to 1,500 miles. 
White Wyandottes, Barred Rocks, 
White Leghorns, Buff and White 
Orpingtons, 8. C. and R. C. Reds. 


EGGS FOR HATCHING 


st low prepaid prices. A post card 
will bring you our 1918 catalog. 


GOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R. 5 Goshen, Indiana 


"EVERY POWL A MONEY 
MAKER”—STEINMESCH. 
pwd secret of success is in a seking every 
















them we have found that the difference | 
| between the old and the new breeds gen- | 
erally favors the old ones for use on the 
farm. 

While we are frank to admit there are 
many geod qualities in most of the new 
breeds, yet the same characteristics 
can usually be found in high-o lass strains 
of the older breeds. Furthermore, we 
know we can count upon the latter to 
breed true to type in almost every 
respect, while we have had all sorts of | 
variations crop ou’ in the breeding of new 
varieties. It is hard to get a large per- 
centage of ther: te come true to type, or 
possessed of the special characteristics 
one desires. This is really development 
work that belongs to the fancier. 

We have therefore decided that it does 

not pay to get the “wunderlust” in re 
~— to breeds and keep on changing 
around all the time, but that our special 
efforts will be best, rewarded by trying 
to develop to the highest efficiency the | gugema 
old stand-bys now in our yards.—R. B. 8. 
GETTING TRADE FROM AUTOISTS 

Continued from page 18 
tomatoes, cabbage and pepper plants, also 
ansy and astor plants. Your sign can be 
Fept busy all thru the season. Some 
farmers have a stand in front of the 











money. Book on Pouttry 
is how. rite for Free Copy. Address, 


HENRY STELMMESCH Prea, 16 ML 4th Street, ST. LOUIS. 


Wi NTE Laying Barred Rocks and Eggs. Valuable cir- 
eular free. @ RK. Skinner, Columbes, Kaneas 
————_-- 


Each advertisement carries a double 
guarantee—the advertiser’s and ours. 











and the stuff is soon disposed of 
live the auto, and if I live long enough 
shall have one. 


house and display fruit, a 

melons to passing tourists, but I find I 

only need to out and letter my sien 
n 













ye are tp by falling 
from ergs or un- 

loaclinge “use th this combination 
Board, Hog Endgate and Dump End 

—it saves hog, saves time and 'a 
Never has to be removed, yet easily taken off 
if desired, attaches to wagon like <a 
scoop-beard—gate raises ye. - the 


through without danger. Low pricea. joaze. 








Get this compact, light, all-stee] 

Hatcher end be sure of your 

chicks. Built round like a hen's 

nest; equal heat always. Occn- 

pies only 20inchesof space; holds 

53 eggs. Lowin ice, economical 

in operation. Write for catalogue. 
Oakes Manufacturing ~~ 

263 Dearborn St., Tipton, ind. 


eh =" POULTRY 





plneene 
k speci- 

alty: stamn for RIDGES. N. 
PuRE BRED, Homer and Carneaux /igeons, 
Leading varieties poul deseribes 


) ~L-4 25S ang hn ‘Aloe ‘o18 — 
‘ating List, Meredith Pevltry Farm, Dept. 62, Redfield, Ia. 
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|] upper part can be swung open either at | Give water from which the chill has beer 
| one or both ends. The window sanels | take n, but nothing to eat until the bird 
slide up and down or can be re ere ith-| acts hungry. Then mix up a scant meal of 
out difficulty. Consequently the shelters | scalded mush, free from all animal matter 
are easily cleaned. add salt, cayenne pepper, a pinch of sul 
Each little structure contains two com-| phur and nearly a teaspoonful of common 
partments. One of them holds a hover | castor oil. 
set well back and heated from without. Feed this once daily for a few days, the: 
The other compartment is designed as a} withhold the oil and feed a light grain ra- 
scratching room for the little chicks.| tion as well. Have never had this method 
\ door opens from it onto a runway | fail as a cure in a week or ten days, when 
=a| situated directly in the rear which is used | cases were taken early, and by taking more 
S| in good weather after the chicks are old | time have affected a complete cure in som« 
jienough to run about. This form of | | desperately hard cases.—J. L. W 
shelter has proved to be of exceeding 
utility owing to the readiness with which 








DESIRABLE HATCHING NEST 


Nine out of ten nests used for hatch- 


A SHELTER HOUSE FOR CHICKS 
George H. Wright makes use on his| it may be adapted to all sorts of weather 
farm in Walworth county, Wisconsin, of | conditions. There is no possibility of | ing hens on the farm are of the box or 


several very practical little shelter houses | the chicks becoming wet or chilled even| barrel type, compelling the hen to hop 
in which he cares for his young chicks as | during the worst of storms. Mr. Wright| down into the nest from above, with 
soon as they come from his incubators.| has had but comparatively little loss| maximum danger of egg breakage. A 
These little buildings, which are of his own | with chicks of tender age since he has/| better type is secured by making a nest 
design and constructed with his own| been using these shelters.—O. C. with entrance at the side. Nail a board 
hands, measure four by six feet in floor ~ — across the front at the bottom, about four 
dimension They are made of matched MY CURE FOR ROUP inches wide, as a guard, and attach to the 

r, have shingled roofs and are lined Watch your birds and at the first sign|front top, hanging down to meet the 
on three sides with heavy roofing material. | of a swollen head put the victim, if in} guard, a piece of burlap. The burlap is 





In front they are so arranged that the! winter, in as warm a place as available. ' thrown back over the top to give the hen a 
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| tat | 
. Adopted by 

s Government Experts 
© of Ten Nations 


> Reliable Incubators and 
® Brooders are in use at 


‘t Me Tell You How to Make Your 
: -oultry Raising More Profitable 


» ~ : Ihave been hatching and raising poultry almost ever since I began to wear 
5 Sy State “y- National long trousers. I know the business “from A to Z,” and my experience is at the 
oe Experimental Stations in command of any man, woman or child that wants to engage in this profitable 
. the United States and ® and pleasant occupation. I'm going to give you here three suggestions, which any 
® Canada, England, Italy, © other poultry raiser who has made a big success of the business will tell you 
A France, Cuba, New Zea- f are right and vital and give the strongest assurance of success: 

@_ land, Peru, Spain, @ 1 st —Choose Reliable Cold Weather Incubator. Don't depend on the hen: she's got 

@. Norwayand © ~~ her own ideas about hatching time— t bring the chicks when they re wanted. 

elsewhere. ,@ 2nd —et your incubator started in January or February with good eggs. That means 

° 7 oung chicks will come in time to grow to maturity during summer when feed- 

&e ° conditions are easiest and most econom 


% oe = wd means getting your pullets to la ing og . and cockerels to frying in 
% e 3rd—} ~4 poultry in winter when bring * “top notch” prices. — 


Only Incubator With Enclosed Double Heating System 


Utilizes the direct heat from the lamp 
and also all the heat from large copper 
hot water tank which extends entire 
length of egg chamber. Heater is en- 
closed; cold air does not come in contact 
with it. This means maintaining life- 
producting heat over all the eggs all the 
time, regardless of weather conditions, 


and reduces the fuel expense of every aualty ocx yr 


hatch by fully one-haff. ble Special Incubator. 


Built with same care and has 


same perfect regulating system 
, ze ave ship Bigger Hatches, Stronger | SS:nscc inc Boatte 
ready to start. 'y the legs bene Sa lhe phate eee = 
need to be attached, which are detached Chicks, Trouble Proof Operation ae yy my 
to make smaller package and save }f are the result of our patented devices for automatically | teed te batch any egg the hen 
freight charges. regulatin a moisture, ventilation and heat. The Reliable | So;*sch- Areal barwain-good 
brings big hatches where cheaply built incubators would fail—as successful for beginners as for experts. ble and stand behind it. Order 
Standard Reliable Incubators are built of thoroughly air dried redwood, with top and bottom tongued and Now! Send cash or P. O. order. 
—— have double walls and top heavily insulated throughout; double glass doors; strong legs; all metal 
amp; roomy chick nursery. It's a lifetime machine sold under a strong guarantee and at as 
low a price as is consistent with quality construction in every detail. Enclosed find $5 (cash, money order, check) 
Reliable Incubators are exactly as I describe them, here and in my catalog. They bear out for which please send me one Reliable Special 
every claim Imake for them in actual practice. You can depend on a ‘‘square deal’ every Incubator, money to be returned to me if ma- 
time. Be tag ee your speupaten: owe Get ap early start and big hatches, so you can get chine is not as represented. Send Free Poultry 
the benefit of good prices in the fa Book i on Standard Reliable Incu- 
You ought to have a Reliable Brooder, also. It enables you to handle more chicks, better ae (B-50) 
and easier. Keeps them dry and free from lice—saves many a chick which would be lost if 
hovered by the hen. Strongly built in all sizes, for indoor or outdoor use My N 
Let Me Help You Succeed. Weige me © about your z poultry troubles and ask for 100-page y Neme.. 
catalog YERS, Pres. 


Reliable Incubator and Brooder Company 


Dept. B-50 
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” Kansas City, Mo. 
Salina, Kas, 


of the name by 









eeamns. 


NION-ALL—the LEE. The use 


taslerats an infringement. Look for our 
trademark stitched on the back of each 
garment. Look also for ist riple stitched 
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ARMERS everywhere are insisting on Lee 
Union-AlLs when they purchase work 
clothing. The new suit is so much more practical 

and comfortable than the old fashioned overalls 

and more economical, too. No loose ends to catch in things, |\\\\ 
no suspender straps‘or binding belts. The suit covers you }\\ 
from neck to feet, keeping out dust, dirt and chaff. You |\ 
slip it on in a jiffy eitherover yourregular clothingor your }|\\ 
underwear. Triple stitched seams, riveted buttons, reinforced strain {\\\ 
points—workmanship the best, material the strongest. If your dealer 
does not supply you we will send your size direct. Write for descrip- }\\ 
tive booklet, telling us your chest measure and material desired— Blue \ 

Denim, Khaki, Stifel Stripe or Hickory Stripe. 


THE H. D, LEE MERCANTILE CO. 








Kansas City, Kas. 
South Bend, lad. 






San Francisco, Cal. <a o 
ohener Remember: There is only Lie SZ A 
ZZ 


manufacturers or re 


CELL LILLY 


RIVETED STEEL BUTTONS 
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You buy at the actual 


















chance to come off for food. When in 
place, the burlap keeps the nest in 
darkness, yet gives the setter plenty of 
air—two detinthle features.—J. T. B. 
MAKING FARMSTEADS 
ATTRACTIVE 
Continued from page 16 
sirable views, to mark the divisions of 
the land, to frame in desirable vistas, and 
to add to the livable qualities of the 
ground immediately about the house. 

There are always some parts of the 
farm, being purely service areas the 
same as in town, which are better screened 
from the windows of the house and from 
the highway. Such are the hog yard, the 
feeding yard, the places where manure 
are piled, and, in general, the collection of 
barns, sheds and toolhouses. By properly 
placing a few groups of Pmt wes or 
small trees, these may be separated from 
the yard proper, and thereby not be 
always thrusting themselves upon one’s 
attention. 

When coming home from town, and es- 
pecially when a prospective buyer is look- 
ing the farm over, if the general view of 
the farm is picturesque it takes on a new 
interest. Therefore scattering clumps of 
native shrubbery of non-spreading habits, 
placed along the divisions between the 





See pare ee 
Soa 1 make and pay 
All Kinds of Farm Tools Sold Direct 

from Factory To You. Gases Uy, Omabe and Fargo” 
bse fantom Gren pele Mower Hates cages oem foal ian, to prgs. Seeste=ct Monmouth Plow Factory, 49.S°.Mz=,3¢ 


— a — 





My Price—FIRST 


Days’ Trial—Satisfaction Guaranteed 


a price that wil] cause you to sit right up and take notice on the 

“You buy at the actual factory price when you order direct frem'es. But that ten't all. You get 
rom us. . You 

2 better plow. I say to you that the _ 





easier 





“Point First” action. I'l 
the “damages’’—freight 













ance of monotony. These shrubbery 
clumps, the government experts tell us, 
are great places for the birds to nest, 
whose assistance can be thus secured in 
helping to reduce the losses from insects. 

f the farmstead has an air of semi- 
sechusion it gives an impression of happy 
homelife. A farmhouse set close to the 
highway, with only a scrap of front lawn 
and no shade trees, seems to justify 
every bad thing that has ever been said 
about the cheerlessness and drudgery of 
farm life. They have a habit in the 
south, and even up into Missouri, of set- 
ting the farmhouses considerably back 
from the highway. This uses up consid- 
erable valuable ground as yard between 
the house and the road. As good an air 
of seclusion can be given by bringing the 
house to within six to twelve rods of 
the highway, and then enclosing the front 
yard with a hedge to shut it off from the 
public way. This hedge does not need 
to be the sort always clipped into a stiff 
box form, but can be made up of irregular 
masses of shrubs, many of them trans- 
planted from the woods. 

Then the farmstead will be made very 
livable and comfortable to all those on the 
farm if the yard contains a small border 
where bright flowers can be grown by the 
wife and daughters, and if some sort of 








fields will relieve the farm of an appear- 


game, like lawn tennis or lawn bowls, 


. best plow 
sell dtrect to you. 









good order. 

The plan of an actual farmstead is 
shown to illustrate these —. It 
will be noted, first, that there are ever- 
greens and hardwood trees to protect 
against the winter winds, and that clumps 
of shade trees are so placed that the house 
is protected against the sun in summer. 
The orchard is placed near the house both 
for convenience in gathering the fruit 
and because the fruit blossoms are inter- 
esting. The views sweeping out over the 
fair countryside are framed in by the 
masses of trees, and the yard is given 
seclusion by a plantation along the high- 
way. A nook in the yard facing the 
south windows is given over to a small 
flower garden, with a garden seat; and 
on, the other side of the house a tennis 
court is set in among the trees. Another 
feature worth mentioning is that the farm 
help is housed in a second building, 
separated from the farmer’s home by 
trees. The service areas, such as feeding 
yard, barns, garage, etc., are hidden 
from the farmhouse, and yet remain with- 
in short distance from the doors. This 
farmer, who, by the way, had English 
parents, says town life promises him 
nothing which he cannot have at home, 
and would rob him and his family of many 
things which they consider essential. 


io a place set aside for it and kept in 
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SUCCESS FROM FAILURE 


Poultrywoman to Beginners 


The Advice of a Veteran 


W' had quite : 
flock of chick- 
ens on the old 

place, but they had 

never paid, with the ex- 


ception ol the few Rhode 


— 


Island Reds. ‘These 

twelve hens and a roost- 
er—we had bought at a 
bargain, and for a time 
they did splendidly. But 
my husband was too 
busy on the farm and | 
was too busy in the 
house, to pay mu h at- 
tention to them Be- 


neither of us had 
any idea of real 
tific poultry raising. The 
Rhode Island Reds were ; 
allowed to run with the [* 


sides, 


scien- 


others—common scrubs 

and soon all were 
scrubs 

Therefore, rather disgusted with chick- | 
ens, we had about decided to sell all of | 
them when we moved to the new farm 


But my_husband’s sister paid us a visit. | 
She and her husband were in the poultry 
raising business in Oklahoma. She soon | 
pounded new ideas into our heads. Here 
is what she told us, and we have followed 
the directions as nearly as possible, and 
we now know that they were good: 

You have a splendid opportunity here 
to raise poultry Of course, the first 
thing to do is to get a stock of some good 
breed. Keep them all entirely separated 
from the scrub stock. Then, as your pure-| 
bred flock grows larger, gradually dis- 
pose of the scrubs . 

It may be necessary the first year to 
breed from pullets, but it is not a very wise 
plan to follow. The better plan is to keep 
the best of the pullets to use as breeders 


the second year, not forcing them for 
eggs during the winter. A well-matured 
cockerel may be used with these hens, 
but be sure that he came from a heavy 
laving hen it is well known that heavy 
laying is transmitted thru the male even 
more so than thru the female. 


Of course you need not have a flock of 


fancy stock or show birds, but hens and 
roosters that can be identified as either 
Rhode Island Reds, Plymouth Rocks, 
leghorns, or whatever stock you may 


hink that 
are better layers. Some of them may be, 
the first s but they soon degenerate 
into scrubs, then they lay less and poorer 


choose some people cTosses 


won, 


eggs and bring less when dressed Any-| 
ho Ww, nobody -will have much pride in a | 
flock of mongrels. Your cael and girl 
are now old enough to look after your| 
poultry, and they will take far more inter- 
est in a flock of well-bred birds. 

You have raised chickens enough to 
know how to take care of them—plenty 
of clean wats r Cc h ircoal, el an house, etc 
When feeding grain we always scatter it 
in from two to three inches of straw or 
ch it, that the birds may get the neces- 
sary exercise in scratching for it An ex- 
cellent mixture for laying hens is com-| 
posed I I 1 equal parts ol kafir | 
corn, barley, millet, and sunflower seed 
Vhat is known as the Cornell ration is | 

cornine il, w he if middlings, wheat 

mea oilmeal and beef 

gt with a bit of salt. “‘However,. what 
¥ nk to be just as good and in your 
| be much cheaper, is bran and 

; I 

1ou are going ive a fine garden, 

yu ( your feed bill greatly by 
ling your flock plenty of beets, man- 
ST | knott, potatoes, cabbages, | 
onion tops, let e and turnips As you 
re gi g to raise a crop of w itermelons. 


i them freely to the chickens—nothing 





| ers to get rid of them. 


ad beat fresh water- 
for producing 
eggs. Alfalfa and clover 
are good- —even dried, 
if cut fine and steamed. 
This is all egg-making 
food. Hens can feed in 
many sections most of 
the winter on a patch of 
rye sown in the fall. 
Oats and wheat are 
good, but too expensive 
in these times. 

“Egg yield, of course, 
is always cut down by 
the lack of fresh water. 
Water should be re- 
newéd at least twice a 
day and warmed a little 
in cold weather. Some 
people are positive that 
the only way to get a 
large yield is to keep the 
hens in small flocks. 
ail necessary, and causes 


We 


can 
melons 





That 
much more expense and extra labor. 
have our hens in flocks of from two hun- 
dred to three hundred, and they are doing 
the limit in egg laying. 

“We use no hens under two years old 
for breeding, and the chickens are hatched 


is not at 


in March, April and May. 
“Have your chicken house, or houses, 





perfectly clean at all times, and have two 

three boxes filled with a mixture of | 
loam and ashes for the hens to dust in. | 
This will keep the lice off. A splendid | 
way to make sure of keeping these pests | 
and red mites away is to paint the under 
parts of the roosts, etc., with some coal 
tar product. Hot water and kerosene | 
may be used, but will not last long. One | 
painting of the coal tar product will last 
from three to four months. 

{s to selling your eggs, the first thing | 
is to be sure that they are clean. Dirty | 
eggs drive away trade. They always| 
bring from three to ten cents a dozen less 
than clean ones. All you have to do is to 


| 


have dry boxes filled with clean straw 
in decent hen houses, to have clean eggs. 

“Dirty eggs soon spoil. Don’t sell 
eggs that are rotten or will soon be that 
way. It will soon ruin your business. 


Getting rid of the male birds will also 
prevent rotten eggs. 
not spoil easily, but fertile eggs do. Why 
should you lose a lot of money just to have 
a lot of roosters under foot? 

“In our town we have an annual ‘rooster 
day’, at which time the dealers pay from 
one to two cents a pound above the market 
price for ancient males. 
they want the old roosters es- 
but because they want the farm- 
That will mean 
better eggs, better prices for the farmers 
and better prices for the produce men. 

“Don’t hold your marketable fowls un- 
til fall instead of selling them in the spring 
when the demand is active and the prices 
good”’ 

\ lot more advice gave us| 
which I have no room here to tell about. 
We are following it to the best of our 
ability and, so far, are having splendid 
And from present indications, 
we will have still greater success the com- 
Our expense on the new flock, 
feed and all up to date is ex-| 


cause 
pecially, 


good she 


success. 


ing year 
first 
actly $130. 
and eggs to the amount of $83, 
could sell our flock this very day for 
$175. This is only the beginning. We 
fully expect to clear $200 on them this 
coming season. —Mrs. M. W. 


cost, 


and I 


We have disposed of poultry | 


Infertile eggs do} 


This is not pad 





The habit of letting all advertisers 
know you are a Successful Farming 
reader will often get you extra attention. 


Feb., 1918 


Mankato stint 4 








erfectly insul case con 

re End Regulator—ciear table t —_ Double Heating 
System— Hot V Water and Hot Air, better than ever 
with more heat radiating surface. Wonderful new 
Automatie Ventilating System. No adjusting, a chick 
life saver. Made by experts of 23 years’ experience 


Write Today for rNe 

telling all about this of Quek ew fatalog. ¢ 

| tf of experience on our own +- — farm. Man- 
lncubators have been ri tried out lL. - 








are enthusiastic. ut, book 
and find out for what 1 -4 really 
wonderful machine this is. Send for 


this big 1918 illustrated free book teday. 
Remem ou needn't 

wait for’ w freight. 

Your sankate Special 



































pays for a; r+ One season 
oa fuel saved. Burns soft coal, wood, corn cob, 
ete. Cares for more chicks with less time and 
much less fuel than any other brooder stove 
Save money—only $13.75. Sold on a posi- 

tive guarantee. Write fer free book 






Tells Why Chicks Die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 352 Reefer Bidg., Kansas 
City, Mo., is giving away free, a valuable book en titled, 

“White Diarrhoea and How to Cureit.” This book contains 
scientific facta on white diarrhoea and tells how to prepare 
a simple home solution that cures this terrible disease over 
night and actually raises 98 per cent of every hatch. Al! 
poultry raisers should certainly write Mr. Reefer for one of 
these valuable FREE books. 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES ¢: 


HUGE PROFITS easily and pleasantly made. We 
farniah stock and pay you. 8.00 9 pair ang 


charges e, Contract 

Re 5 a Nothin free. 
WATIONAL FOOD & FUR ASSOCIATION 

Dept. 45+ MILWAUKEE Wisc 


“The Belgian Hare for 
Pleasure and Profit” 


4th edition, 17 chapters, and 11 hall- 
tones taken from life. A complete guid« 
+ 1 ap: qua —— Hs culture, Price 25 cts. None 


me oupgee s for rabbit breeders. 
%G. CONS ER, ‘Ohi  Cosaddale,Obl 


N RAISE HAI HARES FOR US 

























RAISE “GUINEA PIGS 


for us. We need thousands and wil! buy all you raise. Biz 
money making opportunity Pay better than poultry or 
aquabs—easier to raise t leas to house, feed, keer 
Particulars, contract, booklet how to rise, FREE 


Cavies Distributing Co., 3115 Grand Ave., Kansas City, Mo 
Successful Farming advertisements 
have an educational value. Read them. 
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FEEDING FOR WINTER EGGS 

What is more pleasant than to have eggs 
to eat three times a day, if you wish them, 
these winter months? This is the exper- 


ience I had when home for Christmas va¢a- 
tion. When I asked my folks how it hap- ; 
pened that they were getting eggs and the | 114-inch Wheelbase And the Agency In 
neighbors were not, my mother told me | 35 ALP. 32% 3% Tires ae ae - “ee 
that they had been getting from two to | Electric Lights and Starter Your Territory 
three dozen eggs daily all winter, from | aon 
about five dozen hens. 
This is how they managed it. Every | 
morning before the chickens were let out = 
they were given a warm feed consisting | ss 
of a mixture of three parts cornmeal, two 
parts bran and one part alfalfa leaves. 
[he cornmeal was rather coarse and the 
alfalfa leaves were gathered up from the 
floor in the hay barn. Just enough hot 
water was poured into the mixture to 
dampen it, then it was stirred up and al- 
lowed to soak for ten or fifteen minutes. an 
The feed was given to the chickens in flat Write NOW for full specifications of New 1918 Model 


shallow troughs inside a warm henhouse. RC 
, ; — ad Birch Agent 
Warm water was given to the chickens ee at on dey 


several times a dé Ly, depending mostly FIND out how you can get one of these superb cars for yourself sold two carloads of Birch 
upon weather conditions. If it was very and make money selling them to others. A big opportunity is | Sovcivod hia hese deat be 
cold, warm water was given more often open to ambitious men who are willing to train themselves and then get out | ing ear. Whether you own 
£ and hustle. We pay big commissions for selling Birch Cars, Send the} a car or not get full details 
The chickens ate the warm feed with a coupon now for full information. We ; of our great offer. 
relish, and e njoys ed lenty of warm drink- Previous Experience Not Necessary ailour scents 
ing water.—E. ug 4 to take a brief but thorough course of training in Automobile yo _—— ww es 
. Repairing and Selling. We have trained hundreds of BIRCH MOTOR CARS, Dept. 250 
































others far successin this way,and we believe this is one of the Madiso 

} Bote scone for the « splendid quecess Birch Agente are enjoying. Pr , ~. " “ pane 

| emeac ) >’ 3 ease € i u th - 
TREATING VICTIMS OF RED M ITES in upe by farmers and in Spall ton 2, ‘and get the ardest kind of —~ 1 ‘Med, lars as to Birch Light Six and Pametomn 


sand, rocks, bills and rough going have no terrors for these sturdy cars 
¢ Send Coupon for sc tp loarency ot Book and Full Information 
publication describing what 1 considered put all the 


us 
: . facts before oy rathine’ t in ite, sot off the ame TETTTT LTT 
effectual methods for guarding against nee & Enecitos oe ae sormonceans : 


those terrible little vampires—the red bikcn WoTbe ais = me 8g St eat ‘itimote oe 
mites. But lo! shortly alter I had the nan AGATESS. «4... os 0cseeceees 
satisfaction of seeing it in print, on letting | mae. ue a 
ow Is The Time To Buy Your Roofing 


out my chicks for the morning feed the 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO. : 


Once upon a time I wrote an article for 











occupants of one particular brooder came 
forth listlessly and seemed to lack life 
enough to care to eat. Something like a 
dozen indeed, I found on looking within, 
had not even left the brooder, but were 
humped up on the floor so nearly dead 
that when { tossed them out on the ground 
they lay where they struck, making no 
attempt to move. I looked about for a 
stick to dispatch them, but finding none 
readily, proceeded to inspect the brooder, 
which altho it had been new but a few 
weeks before, was literally swarming with 
red mites. After breakfast, on returning | 
to treat the broeder, I found the — 
victims lying where I had left them b | 
still alive. They would weigh three- 
fourths of a pound apiece and were of 
choice breeding, so I hated to lose them. | 



















Quick action on your part is really necessary if you wish to x 
get your share of these unheard of savings. So, don’t delay— § 
sit right | down and write your order now. Every offer below is& 
covered by our satisfaction or money-back guarantee. 2 


Order Today From This Bargain List! 


Comploty eth ostie and eee Tee ote se rolls gt O7 
e » Dalls and cement t2 C302, ny, eli 
SGUGMERENs Bain. Gell ooacote. enccadecctenatcconteass casantee "$1.07 8 
Rawhide Stone Faced Gold Medal Roofing guaranteed 15 yrs. 
Rolls contain 108sq.{t., nails and cement included. Lot No.GC303. me. $2 .20 
Our famous Rawhide Rubber Roofing, 3 ply, guaranteed for 12 years; 
a high grade covering, Rolls contain 108 sq. ft., nails and cement in- $1.20 
cluded. Lot No. GC304, 3ply, roll $1.50; 2 ply, roll $1.40; 1 ply, roll 
10,000 Rolls of Extra Heavy high grade Roofing; Red or Gray “90 
Coated, Rock Faced, Brown Pebble Coat, Double Sanded, Mineral $1.90 
or samen Lot No.GC%5, roll 108.sq. ft. with nailsand cement 





Tho having but little hope I began the | sue gs East oom ied, ee ee - aed overheu! auied cifing ahootes $2.50 
experiment of turning a half teaspoonful 26 gauge ted 2% in. oot ote me h 
of sweet milk into each at intervals of 26 sass painted 2% in. corrueated overhauled roofing sheets, $3.0) 





about an hour. To my delight, after a | 
few doses they were up staggering limply | 
about, and the next morning found them | 
all as well as ever.—J. L. W. 





24 gauge Extra Heavy painted 2% i extuanted ctutustel 
sheets for roofing barns, qranaries, etc, “Lot No. GCS, 100 sq. tt. $3.50 


ply ww banter information before ordering erduine, cond os oven atm 
Yoer bulking showing showing size of roof, rafters, etc. Mention 
the kind of you wish and our low ie on, 


Sunrns; HARRIS BROTHERS RS CO. 25th a irons Sts ASS | 


Don’t Feed Green Food! 7 PAPERS ABIGROOM 


De away with the bother by using ¢ i: ‘Eaaoal pA wa - 4 Hy 


to paper 











GOLDEN RULES OF POULTRYMEN 
Continued from page 98 

The pullets that start laying early oft- 

times can be found on the nest. These 

cannot be identified in the spring unless 

























some form of identification is used. bigroom 

Celluloid egg bands can be purchased oar Pree Book of over $08 og 

at a very nominal price and these - aced They are better, cheaper and more relished | sametes of wall paper and se» 

on birds that can be used later as breed- pA hg Bey iy aga Le de one quart of y — Oh i : 

ers. afood. Wholesome and Harmless. Make Chicks grow HOUSI PAINT 

The importance of a breeding flock A FULL EGG BASKET ASSURED $}- 

‘annot be over emphasized. Twenty- | Cs sf 100 teres tablets ty matt, 90.50 | YOUR MONEY | on Fre "emtau) ae und rich, pee 

five or thirty of the best females mated] « « — Pera aes t eye pe Pea went 
with two good males will give very good} ““1000" ** “~ “ 3.00 SATISFIED. sation matched with cut-out 
results, far greater than wili the eggs | Write for particulars, giving your feed dealers name, to a aca 


today-- 








see our beautiful art paper - prices 


JOuN MSM SMYTH MDSE CO., 703-71 713 Woshingten Blvd. CHICAGO 


TEST AT Gai 


selected from the entire flock. Instead | SUCCULENTA CO., Box 34, Newark, N. J. | 
of purchasing six or a dozen ordinary | 140 Egg Neubert Incubator $7.25 


male birds take the same amount of | The Pioneer Hatcher of Qual- 
money or even one-half as much and pur- wo oo 


chase two male birds that are especially ——) aor Oa 
red, and with these mate the best fe-| 3. wafaty fates. igh mursery wot 











Avoid using lime and ground 









—¥ "3 200 Erg limestone where not needed. Use 
males in the flock. In this manner Woey, BE ponrantoe Pes 2.60 Se es tates ar 
greater progress can be made. Not only €.A. Reubert incubator Factory, fe, Maskale, Wien. with Saset rosters ester. 


of hime and Se limestone soils 


will the eggs hatch better, but the chicks WINTER LAYING POULTRY | sure: co 
per 


will be stronger, less loss will be incurred, shennes ines St Tide Ieon Danaea py LT y back { desired. 
the pullets will become mature earlier, Shorewood Rhode tsiand Whites and Buf! Leghorns ter IMPLEX MFG. CO-, 


Highest offictal laying records 242-252. Satisfied eT pou! - Dept. 277-8, Baltimore, Md. 


ind will make much better layers from rd 2 a 
breeders selected as above mentioned. Se toes tend. “Shomtwook "Fake co Stontton Sucsssstal Pasuiing eo aber’ 
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POULTRY LESSONS IN PICTURES 
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High vitality; sire of the cockerel above 


Good type Rhode Island Reds Leghorn male; good example egg producers Good type Brahmas 
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Awol!” 





taught me. 





“That’s what ex- 
perience has 
I know when I put my eggs into a 


Buckeye Incubator that I am going to get a good strong 
hatch. And when the brood comes off I know the Standard 
Brooder will raise a brood that is right. 


“There’s no more guess work in chicken raising for me. I stick to 
Buckeye certainty and use the incubator and brooder I canalwaysdepend on. 


little; by more than 30,000 


BUCKEYE 


j™Perrect INCUBATOR 


Built up to a standard—not down 

toa price. Twenty-five years of con- 

tinuous success; the endorsement of all 

agricultural colleges and Experiment 

Stations, the approval of half a million 

users, from the biggest operators to the 
piano box beginners. 


Anybody can hatch chicks with a Buckeye. 

Buy one; use it forty days at our risk. If it 

doesn’t hatch more and stronger chicks by 

actual test, send it back at ourexpense. We'll 

make good on our guarantee without question. 
Seven sizes—65 to 600 eggs 


A Guarantee That Guarantees 
The Buckeye is guaranteed always to give a perfect 
hatch of the largest and strongest chicks; to operate satis- 
factorily in any temperature down to freezing; to require 
no art:ficial moisture and no attention to the regulator 

from the time the hatch is started until it is finished. 


Perfect mechanical construction is also gupeatees Ong 
Buckeye or part thereof that does not fulfill our guaranty 
will be replaced any time within 40 days. 


} . tells all about the Buckeye In- 
Our New Catalog tbstor and Standard Colony 


Brooder; why they are superior, why they obtain such re- 

markable results and make success certain. Every state- 

ment we make is backed up by the most convincing lot 

of testimonials ever assembled. Write a postcard for 
the catalog today. 


The Buckeye Incubator Co. 
= 610 Euclid Ave. 
Springfield, Ohio .233 
Pacific Branch = 
Box 610, Oaklan 


F 


“You can’t lose with these two, so why take chances?” 


Bill User’s judgment is backed by over half a million Buckeye users, big and 


users of the Standard Colony Brooder. 


Thousands say it is the most successful 
brooding device every invented. 


Makes three chicks grow where one grew be- 
fore. Cuts cost of installation and operation 
to less than half. Reduces labor to less than a 
fourth. Broods 100 to 1000 chicks at a cost of 
less than six cents a day. Self-regulating, self- 
feeding. “Burns 24 hours from one fillmg— 
hard or soft coal. Nothing to break or catch 
firre—nothing to wear out. Clean, safe, 
simple, sanitary, sure. 

It is so good that it has many imitators. Be sure 


you get the Standard. It is so certain of results 
that no guarantee can be too strong, se we let you 


Write Your Own Money-Back Guarantee 

You know what you want a brooder to do for you. 
Write it all down, take it to our nearest dealer. He'll 
sign it and we'll back it up. Take your Standard 
Colony Brooder, give it 30 days trial. If it doesn’t 
fulfill your guarantee in every respect, we will take 
it back and refund your money. 

We have over 6000 dealers all over the United 
States and Canada, who are glad to show the 
Buckeye Incubator and Standard 
Colony Brooder in operation. They 
will display live chicks Feb. 11 to 16. 

Be sure to visit this exhibit. Let us 
send you the name of the dealer in 
your town. 


> Sea B.S ~~ 
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Get This Fine Book' 
About the New 


ROUND 
HATCHER 





| 
ge Galion Oil | 
One Filling of 
Lamp to a ~—e 
Here at last is 
hatcher that re- 
quires only 3 minutes a | 
ay to operate. Only 
one gallon of oil and 
only filling of the 
lamp to a hatch Heat 
regul ted at the burner I 
instead of being wasted | 
Built round like the hen's nest 
Automatic Moisture Vaporizer 
even heat from above like 
ey means be rfect draft. Hing- 
re turning and cooling easy. Glass 
e egg chamber. 


one 


up the chimney. 
no cold corr 
Supplies | “i, mm 

ye he Tall echir 
ed ri Kes « 
in t ! ns visi 


16 FEATURES 


The Ra Round has 16 
wonderful advantages like the 
above Over 10,000 already 
in use tn all parts of the 
ecountr are don ub ting and 
trebiing wm try profits for 
owne Make thi ir ban- 
ner year, write at once for the 


FREE BOOK 


wh sins and Hlustratea 
ever R dio Round advantage 
and qu s letters from owners 
every where Don't buy any 
hatcher at any priceuntil you 
firet k w why the Radio-Round 
" 1 work, time and 

i produces such marve- 
mm . “ty ur name 
no 
the 


ers 


vist, 


rs 


ow : powts 
hare 


Hlig for 

k Addre 
Radio-Round incubator Co. 

22 Roger Street, Wayne, Nebr. 


-aGet a WAR JOB 


Thousands of men and women 
-* urgently needed by U. 8. Government tor | * 


a ted Civil Service positions Fine salaries, | 
wy hours. Vacations with pay. Regular pro- 
motio 





w. No “pull” needed. Help your country | 
and yourself. We will advise and help you if an 
American citizen over 

Government Clerk pays up to 
Stenographer-ty ptst . 
look keeper 
Rallway MailService 
Postmaster os 
P.O. Clerk & Carrier “* 
Rural Carrier . 
Internal Revenue, $7 day and expenses 
Custom House Service pays up to $2500 
Messenger and Watchman pays $600 up 
Guard pays $540 up 
Positions for women pay 
Many others 
Free informatio comeie examination sheet, 
mopey-back guar —~* and especial offer Just 
ask for book “JH and mention position pre- | 
ferred. WASHINGTON CIVIL SERVICE BC HOOL, | 
1012 Marden Bidg.. Washington, D. 


. $1800 
1800 
500 
1800 
3000 
1200 
1200 


up to 








With a K.M.C. Trans- 
former you use cheap 
kerosene in Fords and 


and 30 Over- 


sscline. “the 


TRANSFORMER 


on models 75 
lands, You save th 
this device in gasoline. 
K. M.C, Transformer 
gives steady power, runs motor smoother--just 
the thing for cold days. Makes the car “*Thief- 
pro " Easily attached. C cheep i in price, 
Hun dreds in use--sold complete rite NOW. 


KEROSENE MOTOR COMPANY 
Peoria, Dept. 106 Illinois 





50 hunde of butter. 


q PAY CASH & 7% Sedto- 


ruseume, patures, artwork Sempde 


= ante 
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i the same objects, 


| were dissatisfied. 
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COUNTRY STORE COOPERATES 

An enterprising country store in a good 
farming district fourteen miles from a 
city of 175,000 worked out a plan to the. 
mutual advantage of itself and its cus- 
tomers who kept hens. The plan com- 
wrehended on the one hand careful 
bandling and grading of eggs packed in | 
cartons holding a dozen, and on the other 
direct sale to fancy groceries and drug 
stores. The store supplied the cartons, 
furnished directions to be followed in 
packing, and marketed the eggs. It 
halved with the producer the added profit | 
derived Second-grade eggs were mar- | 
keted in case lots as before 

An egg circle would have accomplished 
but the store was under 
progressive management and similar ends 
were attained in a different way. With! 
old conditions both store and farmers! 
The latter complained 





| that prices paid them were out of all pro- 


portion to prices consumers paid in the 
jcity. The store replied that it allowed 
as much as prices paid by wholesalers | 
would permit, that it made little or noth- | 
ing on its egg business, undertook it 
largely as an accommodation to cus- 
tomers, and would be glad to be relieved | 
of it. 

There was a clerk in the store, a hustler, | 
who knew of a creamery company which 
put up carton eggs, and of some of its 
methods. He proposed a similar selling | 
plan. To get better prices, he pointed | 
out, the farmers would only have to follow 
certain rules in egg collection and hand- | 
ling and flock management. The carton 
cost would be not more than one cent a| 
dozen. ‘Transportation costs would be a 
little higher 

This clerk made twice-a-week business 
trips to’ the city for his store. On these 
visits he located stores to handle the} 
cartoned eggs, and when the plan was 
working odes ted pay. Coming from an 
adjacent district famed for its farms, the 
eartoned eggs sprang into popularity 
and commanded the top of the market. 
The net return to the store was at least | 
ten cents a dozen better than the old way, 
and half this went to the producer. 

The rules producers were asked to live | 
up to were simple. They included twice- 
a-day collections; rejection of all but clean, 
good-sized eggs; and separation of roost- 
ers from the Wok except during breeding | 
season. Prior to packing, eggs were re- 
quired to be kept in a place free from 
odors. Each producer was given a num- 
ber which he stamped on all eggs. This} 
made it possible to trace and investigate 
complaints and to eliminate those poul- 
trykeepers who would not take the neces- 


sary pains. 

This store was in a thickly 
settled farming section and made de- 
| liveries with auto truck two or three 
times a week within a radius of six miles. 
Cartoned eggs were collected on these 
trips. Farmers coming to town to trade} 
brought in eggs, so that usually the 
journey from nest to customer was a 
very short one.—B. P. 


located 


Time, well as materials, is very 
valuable these days. If you ask us to 
change your address on our subscription 
list, please give both old and new ad- 
dresses, and be very sure to sign your 
name the same as it appears on the ad- 
dress label of your magazine. If possible, 
send the address label taken from the last 
copy of Successful Farming that you re- 
ceived. Your compliance with this re- 
quest will save time for us and insure the 
change being made promptly and cor- 
rectly. 
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is to dustened ially for burning kerosene. 
+ «— avy, duty, four cylinder, 

eet tae de veloping excess power, 

ot crankshaft runs on large nickel steel rol- 

- A or cireulating oi] pump insures 
tion always 

ig th this high = ¥ motor, the Steel Mule has 
a powerful, ground-gripping crawler drive that al- 
ways peers twelve a e lugs + cleats in the 
ground ing efficient pull in any soi 

Pulls 2 - anywhere, ivates corn and saves 
one man time. 


20LmET OIL TRACTOR Co. 
Joliet, tll. 





Federal Farm Loan Bonds 


Approved and Authorized 
by the 


Federal Farm Loan Board 


A Bureau of the 


UNITED STATES 
TREASURY. 


from all 


1. Exempt 
income 


cluding al 
profit taxes. 


A choice investment bear 
ing 444% interest. 


taxes, in- 
and excess 


9) 


For further information write 
the 


FEDERAL LAND BANK, 
1229 W.O.W. Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 

















ONE MAN CAN RUNIT! 


Hand or =. the size you need 
ata p one-Afth ‘ou'd like. Work 
done tn oa: fth A, - time. Like 


the but sim 
The Leeder ¢ of | Littie Mixers 
Perfect work in any class of mix- 
ing. Empties clean. A batch 
of about 3 cubic feet a minute 
Only practical mixer for farmer 
or et de Satisfaction 
or Money refund- 
Write for circulars or or- 
from this ad to avoid delay 
men che coe 





Prairie State incubators 


Famous for hatching big, strong chicks that live. om 
for service, reliabilit ty and economy of 


[AND OFFERING 


era Railway,” contains a list of improved 
farms and unimproved lands offered for sale. If you 
want a farm at the lowest cost in a country having 
rich soils, good local markets, fine climate, oppor- 
tunities for business, write for a free copy. 

F. K. WOODRUFF, Director of Doncagmest 
623 K. Cc. S. Building, _ Kansas City, Mo. 
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CHICKENS AND RABBITS 

On the average farm where the chickens 
are @Xpected to do little more than keep up 
the supply of eggs used in the family and 
pay part of the grocery bill the question of 
the meat ration may not be so easily solved 
nor so seriously thought of as on the poul- 
try farms near the cities, altho we farm 
women fully realize that animal food is a 
necessity to the production of eggs. Ihave 
solved the problem in a very satisfactory 
way and at no expense whatever, by rais- 
ing rabbits, and feeding them to the 
poultry. 

The Belgian hare being the favorite for 
table use, is given the preference as I 
realize a nice little sum by supplying a few 
patrons with rabbit for the tables. Our 
own table is kept supplied, for the sake of 
variety, and this, I assure you is no small 
item even on a farm, when fresh meat is so 
high priced. 

On a farm, or in the back yard of the 
village home, a number of Belgians may 
be raised with no exprense except the cost 
of the first pair. A large dry goods box 
turned on its side with wire netting across 
the open side does very well for the hutch 
if no other can be provided. Within this 
box place a smaller one with only a small 
opening, which serves as further shelter in 
cold weather and in which the mother 
bunnie will make her nest for the babies. 
Give her plenty of straw to line the box 
with and be sure the hutch is kept clean 
and dry. 

The food during the summer months 
consists of a small handful of grain for the 
breeders and waste from the garden, 
weeds and clover or grass from the lawn. 
Remember that confined animals cannot 
select food to their taste, and think how 
monotonous one continuous diet may be- 
come to yourselves. So long as green feed 
lasts water is not necessary to the rabbits. 
I feed but twice a day but at regular hours, 
for sytem applies to the care of rabbits as 
well as to other livestock. The breeders 
are kept in separate pens, and the young 
intended for table use are kept separate 
and fed with that end in view. The infer- 
ior ones are set aside for the laying hens, 
their bones being tender are easily cut up 
with a knife. 

As the rabbit family is noted for being 
prolific, two does will keep the family, 
including hens supplied, and the increase 
in the egg supply as well as the occasional 
dish of juicy, tender meat on the table will 
more than compefsate for the little care 
the rabbits require. For further informa- 
tion, send for the government bulletin on 
Belgian hares.—E. W. 


ECONOMICAL MEAT SCRAP 


My winter flock of one hundred chick- 
ens have all the meat they need during 
winter and early spring with absolutely no 
cost, as such. My husband traps, as a 





side line, during this part of the year and 
ill the carcasses are fed to the chickens as | 
soon as the pelts are removed. On cold 

stormy days, when the chickens are con-| 
fined to their house and scratch pen, the | 
carcasses are suspended in the air about a} 
foot, thus compelling the fowls to exercise | 
freely for their meat ration. 

This year, everything soaring in price | 
su, we even went a step further and fur-} 
nished them this sort of meat almost the | 
year around. Ground hogs are very 
numerous around here, so we have) 
utilized a great many of them in this} 
manner. 

Last winter | never missed a week hav- | 
ing a few dozen eggs for the market's} 
faney price. The other feed consists,of 
corn, oats, clabber milk, warmed water 
four or five times a day, and apple par-| 
ings, beets, cabbage, mangels or any-| 
thing I have for the succulent feed. 
Charcoal, oyster shell, and gravel serve for | 
grit. This with their almost daily ration 
of meat and warm quarters keeps them in 
excellent condition. A fact evidenced by 
a full egg basket.—Mrs. |. J. N. 
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Straight Answers to 
Timely Questions 


What is Pratts Poultry Regulator ? 
A positive tonic and conditioner for poultry of all 
kinds and ages. A health-builder and health-pre- 
server. Not a food. 


What does it contain? 
Roots, herbs, spices, mineral substances, etc. Each 
ingredient performs a certain duty. The combina- 
tion spells “health insurance.” 


What does it do? 


Pratts Poultry Regulator makes and keeps poultry 
healthy, vigorous and productive. It sharpens the 
appetite, improves digestion and circulation, hastens 
growth and increases egg-production. It saves feed 
by preventing waste due to poor. digestion. It pre- 
vents disease by keeping the birds in condition to 
resist the common ailments. 


Has it been fully tested? 


Yes! In general use for nearly fifty years. The origi- 
nal poultry conditioner. Imitated, but unequalled. 


Does it give general satisfaction? 
Positively! Satisfaction guaranteed or money re- 
nded. Testitatourrisk. Increased egg-produc- 
tion will prove that ‘Pratts makes hens lay.” 


How is it best used? 
Daily, in small quantities. For adults, a tablespoon- 
ful daily for 10 birds. Younger stock in proportion, 
Mix with dry or moist mash. 


What does it cost ? 
Nothing, because it pays big profits. One cent a 
month per hen is the investment required. 


Where can I get it? 


From 60,000 Pratt dealers. There is one near you, 
Direct from the manufacturer, prepaid, if your 
dealer can’t supply you. 


How can I learn more about it ? 
Ask the Pratt Food Co., Philaielphia, for 
valuable FREE BOOKS on poultry 
g keeping. Write today! 
PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago Toronto 
















Ensilage to the Top 


Was your Silo really full when 
you began winter feeding? The 
average Silo when filled in a 
hurried fashion settles about 
one-fourth. If you'd like to 
know how the upper fourth of 


Your Silo can be made to pay Onl : , le that ls 16% ft.» m 
a . +4 nly spreader made Mt spreads 44 It. wide- 
$75 to $100 yearly , extra, write” & double the width of others. Can be slipped in- 
for our 1918 catalogue to-day— to any farm wagon. Weight 160 Ibs. Spreads 
it’s free for the asking. = wet or damp tlimerock. With the “Holden” 
f you can haul lime and phosphate from freight 
PAPEC MACHINE ca. cars right to your field and begin spreading 
173 Main Street, only one handling required. Guaranteed. Low 
Shortsville, New York =?" priced. Write for free folder 
7 . - " HOLDEN MANUFACTURING CO. 
2 Ganatnt BiayGuting Sete : Peoria Dept. G. Illinois 











their gentleness—-all ages and colors. 
SWEET CLOVER SEED wianed. Coreula>and prams Deem Shetland Pony Farm, 
m request. John A. Sheehan, R. 4, Falmouth, Ky. 


CASH PAID Walnut and oak logs, 10” and , . 
up in diameter, at small end, 8 ft. and longer. Call or Deem Ss Shetland Ponies 
write. Williams & Hunting, Cedar Rapids, lowa are noted all over the country for 


Galva, Illinois 
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WINTERING BREEDING TURKEYS 

Not infrequently it is the case that the 
breeding turkey s are left to shift for them- 
selves during the entire winter, roosting 
outdoors in all kinds of weather and pick- 
up such food as they can find about 


the barns am lots where stock is fed 
While the birds may thus be wintered 
cheaply, their owner is making a serious 
mistake if he expects to obtain good 
results from the breeders the coming 
season Without proper care and atten- 


tion as well as suitable quarters during 
the winter months, the turkeys will not be 
in good condition at the opening of the 
breeding season, and that means poor suc- 
cess with the young. The young turkeys 
that come from healthy, vigorous stock 
are hard enough to raise without the 
poultryman being handicapped by none too 
healthy breeders 

lurkeys suffer in severe winter weather 
the same as other domestic fowls if not 
protec ted from the elements. While it is 
true that if given their choice of entering 
the poultry house with the other poultry 
or roosting on a fence or in a tree they will 
usually choose the latter course, they do so 
merely because that is their natural in- 
stinct. If the old birds have been in the 
habit during previous winters of roosting 


inside, they will sometimes lead the young | . 
: | selected by the trap-nest during those 


turkeys in when the nights become cold; 
but without a leader the young Ww ill usually 
remain outdoors all winter if allowed to do 
so. Their owner should take them in 
hand before the arrival of cold weather by 
driving them inside each evening several 
evenings in succession and fastening them 
in for the night, until they have learned 
what is expected of them It is compara- 
tively easy to drive turkeys wherever you 
want them to go, but they will soon learn 
where they belong at night and will then 
go to their quarters of their own accord 

Close housing is not advisable for tur- 
keys If only four or five birds are to be 
kept over, there may be room in the 
chicken house for them so that special 
quarters need not be provided. If the 
flock of breeders is fairly large, however, it 
is better to give them a roosting place to 
themselves. A shed with one open end is 
suitable for them: in fact, such a shed is 
better than a tight, p« vorly -ventilated build- 
ing. The main objects of housing are t 
protect the birds from rain and snow and 
cold winds striking them directly. The 
turkeys may be allowed their liberty prac- 
tically every day in winter, so,a door to the 
shed is not essential unless thieves must 
be guarded against If a door must be 
used, ventilation should otherwise be pro- 
vided for. In real cold weather put 
some straw or other litter on the floor 

If the turkeys are fed generously at 
regular times they will not stray far from 
their quarters during the winter. A feed 
of corn or other grains should be given 
regularly night and morning. A feed of 
warm mash, such as is made by mixing 
meal and bran with scalded cut clover, is 
relished by the birds on cold mornings 
For the sake of variety, green food of some 
kind should be given occasionally 
February it will be well to discontinue the 
feeding of corn, replacing it in the ration 
with whole wheat and oats. The object 
then is to prepare the birds for early laying 


and at the opening of the laying season | 


must not be overfat but just in good 
Corn should therefore be fed spar- 
, if at all W.F.P 


they 
flesh 


ingly 
THE PEDIGREED MALE 

\ few years ago a cockerel had only to 

very handsome to save his neck and 

become the proud head of a flock. On a 

great many farms still, ancestry counts for 

nothing. So long as chanticleer is “big 


be 


and grand” the fact that he is a mongrel is 
overlooked. 


But this order of things is 


| ceived was the son of a 240-egg hen.”’ 


In | 
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changing and changing rapidly too. 

That the breeder cockeref must be pure- 
bred has been recognized for sometime. 
An advance on this principle is the new 
dictum of poultry authorities. They 
declare that the cockerel must not only 
be purebred and a good individual as to 
type—he must have an egg record behind 
him, too. The slogan, ‘The sire is half 
the herd,” is very nearly revolutionizing 
the dairy industry. Poultry authorities | 
now claim that the cockerel is “half the | 
flock”—that in transmitting egg-laying | away the medicine before it has a chance 
powers he is the equal, perhaps superior to| to do much good. We achieved fairly 
the hen. |good results even in these eases, how- 

This fact is of tremendous importance, | ever, by using equal parts of boracie acid, 
especially to large commercial poultrymen. | pulverized camphor, and subnitrate of 
The man who has 400 to 1000 hens must | bismuth—blowing this powder over the 
‘‘keep up his strain”’ or go out of business. | fowl’s throat and mouth with a straw. 

On a large farm, much more than is the| We have had no serious trouble with 
case with the small flock, hit-or-miss/ canker recently, because we have learned 
breeding is followed by a steady decline | the necessity for keeping houses tight and 
in egg production. Trap-nesting on any | dry and clean; and of quickly removing 
large scale is generally found impractical | from the main flock any fowl that shows 
as 1s also extensive buying of chicks or | symptoms of infection which might spread 
hatching eggs at the prices asked for good ' through the medium of feed troughs, 
stock. Here it is that the pedigreed | drinking vessels, etc.—R. B. 8. 

| 
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around the eyes, mouth or vent. These 
we removed as fast as they formed with a 
stock or knife, being careful to make them 
bleed no more than necessary. Then we 
touched up each ulcerated place with 
cotton swab dipped in undiluted creolin. 
This liquid can be bought cheaply at any 
drug store. 

Some of the fowls had their canker in- 
side the mouth or down in the throat, 
where treatment is difficult because the 
saliva in the mouth of the fowl washes 








cockerel enters. The pedigree reads in 
terms of eggs, not prizes taken at shows. 

“When I sent away my first $25 for a 
pedigreed cockerel,’’ observed a successful 
poultryman to the writer, “it hurt me a 
lot mentally, but I’ve thanked my lucky 
stars since I did it. The cockerel I re- 


He mated the cockerel with hens 
weeks in the fall when egg production is 
lowest. The result was a decided improve- 
ment, in the next year’s pullets. Now each 
year he buys a pedigreed male of a trust- 
worthy breeder, and his worries about egg- 
laying qualities are largely obviated. His 
breed is the Rhode Island Red, and he 
usually winters 450 birds. 

On some commercial poultry farms the 
writer finds home selected cockerels in use; 
some farms trap-nest extensively; but the 
trend is more and more toward the occa- 
sional or annual purchase of a pedigreed 
cockerel. Breeders who thru the trap- 
nest have discovered hens laying 200 eggs 
and over, and have attained reputations, 
find the demand for cockerels often greater 
than they can supply. There is the temp- 
tation to fake ms 1 le and it behooves | 
the buyer to know well with whom he is 
dealing. 

“I could have made $1500 extra last 
winter, if I had been willing to fake. re- 
cords,’’ a well-known Massachusetts poul- 
tryman told the writer. 

The pedigreed male is not only a very 
efficient way to keep up and improve the 
strain, it is a very cheap way too. The 
first cost may séem high to the inexper- 
ienced, but it palls into insignificance 
besides the season-in-and-season-out trap 
nesting of hundreds of birds.—J. F. 





CHICKS IN COLONY HOUSES 

In raising young chicks in colony 
houses with stove brooders there is often 
some difficulty in teaching them to return 
to the houses after being out on the 
ground. Chicks that huddle under the 
track or in the corners of the yard are fre- 
quently chilled. This can be avoided by 
placing fine mesh poultry wire on stakes 
making a small yard which is nearly 
round. The yard narrows at the chick’s 
entrance to the house so that there ie 
no chance for a chick to run under the 
track and also the whole flock can quickly 
be driven into the house in the evening or 
at the sign of an approaching storm. 
| When the chicks have learned to return 
to the brooder the wire fence can be re- 
moved to give them free range.—R. G. K. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR 

No expense or effort is spared to fill 
each issue of Successful Farming with good 
reading matter that will be of real benefit 
to farm folks. The only way you can get 
the most for the money you have paid for 
your subscription is to read the magazine 
carefuny each month. 

We receive many letters from subscrib- 
ers telling us how much just one sug- 
gestion, article, or advertisement has made 
or saved for them. 

If you giance thru Successful Farming 
| only once, hurriedly, you’li be very apt to 

miss the very things that would be of the 
| most interest and benefit to you. 

Every member of the family should read 
every copy of Successful Farming. Special 
departments are maintained for mother 
and the chidren. Mother wilt find sug- 
| gestions that wili make her work easier, 
enabie her to make the home more pleas- 
ant, and keep the whole family in a happy 


CURING CANKER 

One damp winter an epidemic of 
canker went thru our flocks and came so 
near to “cleaning us out” that we shall | 
ever regard canker as one of the most de- 
structive and contagious of all poultry 
diseases. 

The trouble started in a flock whose 
house was situated in a low spot. Heavy 
rains backed in around the house and 
made its earth floor and the surrounding 
| runs soggy for weeks. 

This experience taught us to not only | 
keep our ous in good repair but also 
to always locate them in high, dry places 
| that quickly drain off. Cleanliness in- 
side the house is also important, for the | 
organism that causes canker breeds in 
conditions of filth as well as dampness. | frame of mind. 
|The disease sometimes results from the} |The departments for children and young 
use of moldy litter or feed, or from | folks are interesting, instructive, inspiring. 
scratches the fowls receive from fighting | In these departments we endeavor to 
or from using sharp edged feed or water| show the possibilities of the farm for 
cups. rofits and happiness. Keep Successful 

The canker among most of our fowls} Farming orthe reading table till everyone 
took the form of hard, cheese-like patches | in the family has read it thorory. 


| 
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oys, Here’s Your Chance 


The chance to get the splendid articles shown below without digging into your own 
savings or asking your father for the money to buy them. Write me at once for 
full information about the offers. Please state which article you want to get first. 





Premo Camera Hamilton Rifle 
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The Hamilton Hunting Rifle is guaranteed safe, relial)« 


A simple camera, easy to operate and takes splendid pictures. und a eurant ahoote 7 . oe ry : ’ ch bi my icng oF 
Thelens has been carefully tested, shutter is automatic and short rim Gre cartridges. Sole bree ock makes the 
unloadsin any light. Takes pictures 2}4 x 314 inches. Full action absolutely safe from rear explosion of adefective shel! 


instructions furnished with each camera. . Just the gun for target practice and for hunting game... 
Write at once for particulars of offer. Write today and get my liberal offer. 


E.T. MEREDITH, Pub., SUCCESSFUL FARMING E.T.MEREDITH,Pub.,SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
26 Success Building, Des Moines, lowa 39 Success Building, Des Moines, lowa 


Hopkins and Allen Shot Guns 


Automatic 
Ejector 




















Limited Supply 







Write at once for 
full particulars 
of offer. 
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This handsome gun 
is a Hopkins & Allen, automatic 
ejector, takedown pattern. The barrel is 30 inches in length, 
12 guage, made of fine decarbonized, hardened steel, blued, extra heavy re- 
inforced cannon breech, full choke-bored, by an improved method which insures superior 
shooting qualities. 


Gun is fitted with compensating locking bolt, coil springs, case hardened frame. Patent smap fore-end, 
low rebounding hammer. Genuine walnut half pistol grip stock. Hard rubber butt-plate. Can be taken 
down same as dowble barrel gum. Frame is of best grade forged steel. Top snap rebounding hammer. Gun 
is adapted te nitro powder. 


We now have on hand just a few hundred of these shot gums purchased before the United States en- 
tered the war. Prices of all kinds of gums have since advanced and there is no likelihood they will ever be as 
low as they were. This then is probably your last chance to get a good shot gun as easily as you can get 
one of these. Write me at once for my very suprisingly liberal offer. 1 know you will be immensely 
pleased with the shet gun and I will be glad to reserve one for you on request. 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher : SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


41 Success Building, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Strongest Chicks [& 


That’s What You Want— That’s What “Tycos Cur Pp 
You Will Get With My Champion Belle 3 
City Hatching Outfit — And I Can Prove It. = 
















140-Egg 
Champion 


= 







Belle City 
























































The whole story is in my big 
book—**Hatching Facts”’, in 
colors, sent Free. It gives short 
cuts to success in raising poultry 
and you will want to start one of 
these wonderful Guaranteed 


$ 







The incubator that regulates and ven- 
tilates itself — equipped with patent- 
ed thermometer holder — round 
cornered, and non-leakable, copper 
tank — big safety lamp and deep 
nursery. — The incubator with the 


‘Fibre Board double-walled construc- 


tion, that has led the field for over 12 
eats. The kind used by Uncle Sam — 
eading Agricultural Colleges and over 


Hatching Outfits making money 
for you. It isa matter of good 
business and good patriotism to 
raise all the poultry you can this 
year. And besides you can make 
big profits by using my 


140-Egg Champion 


2° Belle City 


Incubator 


Freight Prepaid East of Rockies 


big, roomy, 140-Chick -Belle City 
Brooder (Jilustrated below) is guaran- 
teed to raise the chicks, and makes 
your Hatching Outfit complete. When 
ordered with Incubator — both cost 
only $12.95. Freight Prepaid East 
of Rockies and allowed that far if you 
live beyond. You cannot get a bet- 
ter Hatching Outfit at any price. 
If you are in a hurry and wish ship- 









ment to come by express, I will prepay 
amount of freight towards the express 
charges, and it will cost but little more. 


650,000 of America’s most successful 
Poultry Raisers. My $5.25 World Fa- 
mous Hot- Water, Double - Walled, 

















Read how money is made — what pleasure folks have raising poultry the 
Belle City way Letters and actual photographs prove every statement 
















Women Handle With Ease 
This year I am nine of your 
perfect incubators use I find 


coet work of a —— $350 
~F -- f Tue Fs hag Rc oy i perk —_ 
4 °. s. “y a 
You Bove done ccaiion te help pio 2 iets tay — tun i 
overy y weeiens = person f interested in am only 16 a A 
My clear last season oat ubator 
a Few Champion Botte C jo City Inecu a 


bators are truste rvants 
produce a results. ity 
orberry, Mass. 


A Trusted Servant 















ays can fandis with 
ease —w nurse 
ortaile, witha device to 
it— Phat batghes t t whore Oe Co 
. a * ter sas w 
Bale Schaffer, Ohio chicks. Mre. Pearl Sarver, Mo. 












‘I Wish my 
Daddy hada 


- Belle Gity 
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What Others Are Doing You Can Easily Do 
And you are pertectly safe in ordering direct from this advertisement—Now. I ship quick 
from Buffalo, N.Y., Kansas City, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn., or Racine. Besides you share in my 


Special Offers 


to you. Full particulars come with my catalogue, *‘Hatching Facts’’. They provide 
ways tomakeextra money. With this Hatching Outfit and my complete guide 
book for setting upand operating, you are sure to have poultry in abund- 
ance, as shown here. Order now or write today for my catalogue, 
the most practical guide to success with poultry. This book 
is freefor theasking. A postal willdo. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co. 
Box 42, Racine, Wis. 
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OOD feed- 

(> ing is al- 

ways in- 
portant, but it 
means even 
more than or- 
dinary towards 
success with 
poultry in the 
winter time. 
- This is because 
the climatic con- 
ditions of this 
season are naturally opposed to the fowls’ 
thrift and heavy egg production, and there 
are a number of feeding points that re- 
quire closer observation at this time than 
during any other season. 

In the first place,.the bugbear of over- 
feeding, which everyone tries to avoid in 
the spring and summer, is liable to re- 
sult mn under-feeding in cold weather. 
Both extremes are equally bad, with the 
added danger that under-feeding is the 
harder to detect. 

More food may safely be given at this 
season because extra heat and energy are 
required to maintain the bodily tempera- 
ture of the fowls during cold weather. 
For the same reason, the ration may 
well be composed of foods that are rather 
heating and fattening. For example, corn, 
which should be used sparingly in hot 
weather, may now be fed comparatively 
freely. 

Variety in the foods must now be pro- 
vided. In pleasant weather the fowls 
can range out and vary their ration al- 
most to suit themselves, but now this re- 
sult can be attained only by artificial 
means. So, in addition to in feeds 
see that the fowls are regularly su plied 
with some form of meat or animal food 
and green stuff or vegetables. 

Ground beef scraps and green cut bone 
will supply the animal food. Almost any 
kind of greens, vegetables, tubers, etc., 
that. the fowls will eat is good for them. 
In the absence of these materials, supply 
clover or alfalfa hay. The fowls them- 
selves will strip the leaves off the stems 
and eat them, or the stuff may be cut 
into short lengths, boiled or steamed, and 
added to the mash. You can buy this 
product, already cut, in 100-pound bags 
at almost any poultry-feed store, if desired. 
The price is reasonable. 

Feed Mashes in Evening 

If a mash or soft food is fed, give it in 
the evening. When fed in the morning it 
has a tendency to make fowls lazy dur- 
ing the day. ‘“Dry-feed’”’ enthusiasts, of 
which there are many, often advise 
against mashes entirely. However, I 
feel sure they have a considerable value 
to the average poultry-keeper in that 
they permit the utilization of odds and 
ends and waste materials, such as table 
scraps, which could not otherwise be fed 
very handily. In addition, I have found a 
nice warm mash two or three times a week 
not only relished by the hens as a pleasing 
variation of the winter ration, but also 
to have a ps sitive influence toward better 
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COLD WEATHER POULTRY FEEDS 


Proper Rations Form Basis for Egg Production 


or any other such comparatively loose 
material, making them scratch and hunt 
for all they get. This also helps to keep 
them warm on cold days. 

If possible, throw into each pen a few 
sheaves of unthreshed grain occasionally 
The fowls will pick and dig in them for the 
grain they contain all day long, and 
still will not become overfed. Occasion- 
ally hang a head of cabbage, or a beet 
or a carrot, just out of reach of the fowls 
so that they will have to jump a few 
inches to reach it. This gives them good 
incentive to exercise their bodies. 

When the night shows indications of un- 
usual cold, put a panful of corn in the 
oven and allow it to brown and perhaps 
— char. This has a good tonic ef- 
ect in addition to helping keep the fowls 
warm during the cold night. A crop- 
ful of warm corn is always a comfort- 
able thing for a hen to go to bed on when 
the mercury is down around the zero 
mark, 

Of course all grains should always be 
warmed before feeding in cold weather. 
This saves feed, and increases the health 
and productivity of the hens by add- 
ing to their comfort. The same is true 
of the drinking water, see that it isn’t 
frozen half of the time so that the fowls 
can’t get to it. Take around fresh, warm 
water three times a day during the winter 
—morning, noon and evening. Don’t 
neglect it in the evening, thinking that the 
fowls are soon going to roost anyway; 
they always like to take a good drink just 
before retiring.—R. B. Sando. 








POULTRY SHOW HINTS 

The poultry show is a fine institution. 
I do not refer to the big eity affairs, but to 
the small shows which are of increasing 
value to country communities. Con- 
ducted in the right fashion, they furnish a 
lot of fun for poultrykeepers, drum up a 
grist of new business for breeders, and 
benefit the industry generally. All the 
more good is accomplished if Jectures on 
feeding, housing, incubation and the like 
are given by state college experts. 

Our town has an exceptionally strong 
poultry show each winter, and the writer 
is sure that some of the methods could be 
adopted by other associations with good 
results. Our association meets regularly 
thru the year to talk “‘shop,’’ but the gala 
event is a four-day show each winter. 
It has been held for nine years, and from a 
mere handful of entries has grown to an 
event which brings out one thousand birds. 
It always more than pays for itself, which 
—— that the general public patronize it 
well—they do 








health and production in the flock. 

Of course it is understood that we are 
speaking of a properly compounded mash 
ind not a “‘slop’’—which often proves in- 
jurious to the flock. Then, except for the | 
occasional mash, make the fowls work for | 

ll the food they get. In the winter they 
need to be kept busy and contented 
ind they also need all the bodily 
exereise they can possibly be given in- 
doors. Then they will not become over- 
fat. or fall into vicious habits, such as 
feather-pulling or egg-eating. There is no 
better way of accomplishing this desir- 
ble end than by scattering all of their 
grain feed in a deep litter of straw, leaves 
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The very best possible attraction is a 
picking contest. Local proficients at 
feather-removing compete with each other 
and against a watch until the champion 
is determined. This competition will draw 
crowds anywhere. A-variation on it is to 
hire the services for demonstration pur- 
poses of an expert picker from the nearest 
large city—one of the men who can stick 
and pick a bird in ten to fifteen seconds. 
This expert gives afternoon and evening 
demonstrations. First he kills and picks 
a hen slowly, with careful explanation of 
the proper methods. Then he picks a hen 
against the watch. The crowing of the 
roosters interferes somewhat with the lee- 
ture part of the demonstration, but the 
picker is brief in his remarks and shouts 
them if necessary. The educational value 
of such an attraction is considerable. 
There is an astonishing lack of skill at 
killing and picking among farmers. When 
a hen is stuck properly, the feathers can 
be removed dry in less than five minutes at 
the most. 

The admission receipts and entry fees 
are expected to pay the eash premiums 
and the general show expenses. Local 
business men donate cups for competition. 
Some weeks prior to the show, the associa- 
tion issues a catalog which gives a list of 
the classes, the regular and special prizes 
offered, and general regulations, besides a 
list of officers of the show. Advertise- 
ments of poultrymen and merehants pay 
for it and copies are sent to prospective 
exhibitors in neighboring counties. 

Negotiating with some poultry feed 
manufacturer, it is nearly always possible 
to arrange for food for the show birds at a 
reduced price. 

An egg auction pays during the show. 
Association members contribute settings 
from purebred stock, and these are sold 
to the highest bidders. 

An important point is to avoid confliet 
with other local shows in the vicinity. 
Show secretaries only have to work to- 
gether to accomplish this result, but they 
frequently neglect to do so. The show 
oug it to be liberally advertised by poster. 
—J. T. B. 


USE MORE GROUND BONE 
Green bone is one of the cheapest sources 
of protein the poultrykeeper has, and it is 
astonishing how little itis used. Undoubt- 
edly the reason for this is the nature of the 
supply. Green bone, ground, should be 
used when fresh, and this fact prevents 
uniform commercial sale of the product, as 
is the case with beefseraps, the sale of 
which, because convenient to obtain, Is 
now so extensive. The poultrykeeper who 
uses green bone must usually go to some 
initial bother. He must buy and install a 
cutter. He must arrange with some butch- 
er for bones—often must make special 
arrangements for delivery. If the cutter 
is of the hand type, grinding involves con- 
siderable labor. This can be avoided by 
adopting a type suitable for operation by 
engine. 

The farmer who keeps hens to make 
money ought not to object to any of the 
foregoing. He is put to a little trouble, it is 
true, but he is well paid for his pains. 
The green bone ought seldom to cost him 
more than one cent a pound, uncut, and 
sometimes if local conditions are right he 
can make even a better contract. The 
cooler seasons of the year should be chosen 
for the feeding of this high pretein food, 
and in starting with it the best plan is to 

















increase from a very small allowance to a 
pound for sixteen hens. It is far better 
to underfeed bone than to overfeed. 
Always it should be fresh. None should be 
allowed to accumulate and spoil in feeding 
troughs.—J. B. 
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Right now irthegreatert time in history for farmers to bu 
Not since Civil War days have the prices of your farm products + ; 
been so high. Wheat, corn, rye, barley, oats, hogs have doubled in 
price and in some cases trebled. The same fields that gave you one 
dollar wheat in 1914 are now giving you two dollar wheat, seventy- 
five cent oats, forty dollar hogs. It’s your bonanza pe riod and it’s 
your time to make your permanent improvements, for farm products 
may never again have the purchasing power that they have right 
now. 
Buy Your Home Before Prices Go Up 
If the prices of farm products do not go down soon, the prices 
of all other things will quickly be raised in proportion—and your pi 
golde n opportunity will be forever lost. City folks will have to . It took the price of 42 hogs to buy this 
raise the prices of their things in order to buy food at the present none & in my ve of 181 al 
I es Ye ir opportunity is right now, to buy before othe r prices home in 1D17, Pe oe 
ure raised in proportion to the present price of wheat. You cannot - — ~-y 
! 


possibly gain by waiting. You can only lose. 


Either Prices of Farm Products Go Down 
or Prices on Other Products Go Up 
It’s the same thing either way—and either way you will lose. 
But while the prices of your products are up and other products 
re not up, you have a tremendous advantage. It means your pro- 
icts have deuble purchasing power. Your new house, or barn, at 
half price is another way to look at it. It’s one of the rare chances 
of a lifetime. 
Aladdin Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee a eee 
The Aladdin system of home-building is founded on the elimi- It took the price of 1606 bushels of corn 
- to buy this house in 1914 
nation of waste. It helps the home builder avoid waste of material “It takes the price cf 570 bushels of corn 
id labor. It gives the home builder a bigger home and a better to buy this house in 1917. 
home for less money. . 
\laddin’s Dollar-a-Knot Guarantee is but one evidence of the 
-in quality which is a part of every Aladdin home. Finer 
iterials cannot be had than those used in the construction of 
laddin Homes. 
Aladdin Prices Include all Materials 
Aled lin Houses are cut-to-fit—no waste of lumber or labor. 
.ddin price includes all materials cut-to-fit as follows: Lum- 
millwork, flooring, outside and inside finish, doors, windows, 
, lath and plaster, hardware, locks, nails, paint, "varnishes. 
terial is shipped to you in a sealed box car, complete, ready , 
Safe arrival of the complete material in perfect condition Tt toa th e price of 4987 ay of cate 


Send stamps today for a copy of “Aladdin Homes’ to buy this house in 1914. 
. It takes the price of 2456 bushels of oats 


to buy this house in 1917. 


THe Atappin COMPANY 


Home builders to the Nation 
471 Aladdin Ave. args 4izashs"7atat, “sen. Bay City, Mich. 






































LETTERS AND COMMENT 


This department of Letters and Comments :s 
for our critics, favereble and unfavorable. The 
views herein ex by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will pu ih as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 
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AS ONE READER SEES US 

First, the S. F. is an up-te-date farm paper; 
second, it has an editor that is not afraid to stand for 
the rights of the farmer, let it hit who it_may; 
third, it stands for good government laws that do 
the most good with no special privileges t+ 


tisement to cheat its subscribers; fifth, it stands 
for prohibition so the wife and children may have 


peace and something to eat and not have a criminal | 
husband; sixth, it stands for a safe and sane govern- | 


ment in time of war troubles.—T. A. T., Ind. 
THE ENEMY 
Wine, whiskey and beer, and their kin far and near 
They are each one the Kaiser's own friend, 
And you're lifting your hand ‘gainst your own 
native land 
\s long as you're fighting for them 


For the soldiers need bread, they will have to be 
fec 
While they're fighting for us over there. 
Andif brewers waste grain, they will want it in vain, 
If the people do not “have a care’ 


So let us unite, this old ‘““Booze’’ to fight, 
From the land of the brave and the true 
And let us not shirk while the serpent’s at_ work 
Neath the Flag of the Red, White and ey 
N.E. & 


SUGGESTS COLUMN FOR MISSING RELA- 
TIVES 


How many know that two heaping tablespoons 
f baking soda put to each wash boiler of water for 
scalding hogs or thrown im the barrel er tank before 
the water, will loosen the hair better than lye which 
some use, and it is much safer to have about, and it 
cuts all grease? Try it 

You could help lots by giving a eoluma to the 
nquiry for missing relatives assisting us to find our 
yved ones. — Mrs. C. F., N. Dak 

Comment: The vast majority of people who 
lesert home and loved ones go to the etties. Since 
Successful Farming is read by farm people and but 
comparatively few city pe« ople, inquiries published 
in it would not likely be seen by anyone who could 
e of assistance in locating the missing relatives. 
We would like to help if we could.—Editor 


OTHERS MAY WELL DO LIKEWISE 
Our Sabbath School gave a Christmas program 
und it was decided to take a free-will offering for 
he French fatherless children. We used the article 
n your Deeember number and were succeseful in 
raising $36.50 the amount needed for one child a 
vear. 
We are a new and very thinly settled community, 
ut are doing a great deal of Red Cross work, but 
we want to do something for a child. Our Sabbath 
School is very small; occasionally we have 36 pres 
ent and we are had we have raised this amount 
und would like to hear from the child we are helping. 
-Mrs. J R 
Comment: This is a splendid way for Sunday 
schools to help. Large ¢ ean each take the 
are of a Freneh ehild as their token of good will 
tonned France.—Editors 


SEES BENEFIT IN FOOD SAVING 
Thank you for —> = you are taking on the 
frink « tion as your fearless exposure 
of the Germans. I pia ‘think nk the mass of the peo- 
ple realize yet the real seriousness of the situation 
especially in 1 to feod stuffs. Most seem to 
think they are denying themselves to use les« white 
flour and more cx and whole wheat and other 
things of that class when it is really « benefit to all 
who will use the coarser ficfrs and meals. The use 
{ bran or whole wheat alone will cure constipation 
snd what is mere tasty and delicious than cort 
bread or “Johnny cake” as some call it? We use 
t three times a week besides we always use bran, 
craham or whole wheat im our white fleur. The 
bread isn’t quite se spongy and flaky and it is not 
white but it is wholesome and has more calories of 
food value than patent white flour 
There is a flour now on the market that ean be 
bought for $3.10 per cwt., it is a —, or brown 
lor and makes nice bread and is $2.50 cheaper 
er hundred than patent flour Why don't ate 
eople use it’ Our dealer here can’t —) of 
on hand to supply the demand and says his 
family won't use anything else. If the dealers in 
ch community were bed to handle this, I'm 
re they would be glad to pe so. Use these differ- 
ent kindle of f flour and mea) and help win the war. 
Peanut butter makes a very good substitute for 
tter and butter is very searce now, besides it is 
cheaper. Sugar and syrups are high priced and 
ire but New Orleans molasses or cooking mokas- 
ses is only half the price of wrdisfary syrup 
kes good cakes without the use of sugar and can 
used in many ways to take the place of sugar 
stead of one meatless day why not{ three or 
ir? I’m afraid we will have to come to if before 
ring. Buy soupbenes or soup meat and eat less 
De ae Most everyone uses more meat then is good 
r their health and to use much less will be a clirect 





anyone; | 
fourth, it does not stand for any gold brick adver- | 


I have been in the butcher shop when women have 
come in with their dogs and bought better cuts of 
meat for the dog than many poor people could 
afford. The peoplein town, the better class as they 
eall themselves, could be far more savingif they 
wanted te ‘ve lived in both towns and cities, 
and also on a farm and the former as a class are far 
more careful not to waste than people in town 
Mrs. H. A., Minn. 


BOARDS CHEAPER THAN HAY 

In your December issue there appears an article 
“Making Open Sheds Comfortable”, and signed 
H.H. I don’t know who H. H. is but I will say this 
to H.H 
| Anyone whe has hay to de any banking around a 
shed can just haul that hay to town, get his cash 
and bring back more than enough boards to fix up 
the cracks. Maybe hay isn't considered of any 
| value where H. H. lives but where I am, Bucks 
County, Penn., we take just as much care of our 
hay as we do our Sunday clothes. It is only worth 
| $25 per ton now, that is just common hay, 
hay, real hay comes higher 

ou can buy quite a few boards or battens for 

| est If you must do any banking use ecornstalks, 
they are better, warmer and cheaper. If H. H 
could see the mountains of baled hay at Camp Dix 
that the government has stored for the army horses, 
he would cuvehe say there isn’t much banking with 
= but with the cash the hay brought.—A. w 

a. 


SAW THE WAR COMING 
I appreciate mightily your patriotic spirit. I am 
&@ mixture of blood myself, among which is French, 
German and Irish, of course some Scotch and 
English, but it is all “Ally” 


He was born on the border of Bel- 


regard highly. 
He is a bookkeeper, and before 


gium and France. 
the large diamond firme of Antwerp. He repeatedly 


come. The business houses of this city dealing in 
millions and millions of dollars worth of precious 
jewels, were officered by Germans, were controlled | 
by German capitalists, and their policies were 
“Germany over all’. He frequently told me he 
could see on every page of the ledger that big Ger- 

man business was making ready for a war of world 


cong west. 7 

“T recognized,”’ he said, as he seanned the mi- 
nutest detail of war news, “that the war was coming 
soon. I went to England believing that I would 
eseape being drawn in the meshes of the conflict 
I recognized that England too would be drawn into 
the world war. I came to New York as a final 
place of refuge.” 

In the early days of the war this young man lost 
two of his three brothers who were serving in the 
Belgian army. His father and mother were driven 
from their little farm. Their stock was confiscated 
The father died of exposure while on his way to 
Holland, and there the mother was interned.— 
W. J., Ohio 

WOULD SWAT W WORTHLESS DOG 

The letter written by C. W. J. in Ae Fe 
number on increasing the dog tax, I think deserves 
special consideration. 

If one has a really good dog that is worth keeping, 
(there are a few such), he should he willing to pay 
$2.50 per year tax on it; if it is a worthless cur, and 
he insiste on keeping it he should be made to pay 
the tax. If a dog is kept humanely it will eat as 
much as four to twelve hens, ordinary table scraps. 
Suppose every worthless dog in the country were 
substituted by six good hens Old Hicosta Living 
would be given quite a blow; if all the sheep that 
are killed by dogs were put on the market he would 
be given another thump; if all the sickness caused 
by dogs carrying germe were prevented he would be 
given the hardest blew. Swat the worthless dog 
with a war tax'—J. 8. 8., 8. D. 


SUGGESTS GOVERNMENT AID 

An article that happened to be given to me by a 
neighbor, says that the French Government is 
appropriating money to buy tractors with for use 
over there, the government paying half and the 
farmers paying the other half 
Why not have our Government do the same? If 
this terrible war keeps up we will have disabled men 
who could run a tractor and still be useful to help 

supply the world’s demands. W | is your idea 
oat our army of readers?—0O. .. Wis. 
~~ — If the war continues he this coun- 
try has been brought to something like the condi- 
tion that France is im now it is net at all unlikely 
that our government wil) have to resort to some 
such measure.—Editor 


WHAT HAPPENS AT OUR HOUSE 

We take the S. F., and every month it comes to 
me I am always glad to get it. There isso much to 
sec ip it. I have to leok awhile at the picture on the 
cover a#it always is so true to life, it is sure to bring 
a smile. 

Then I kind of look it thru and think what a 
treat is mine, I'll sit down and read it as soon as I 
get time. Then, when supper is over and the —- 
all washed, I sit down by the fire to read my pa 
thru, but I can't seem to find it so I look the ta ie 
over thinking I've misiaid it. I leok and look some 
more, then | glance at Hubby and find him in his 
easy chair, his spectacles on his nose, his feet near 
the fire, the picture of contentment, reading 8. F., 
happy asaking. I don’t «ay one word as it doesn’t 
matter if I do, —* I think never mind [ll read it 
when he’s thru, he turns page after page as 





benefit. Cheese makes a good substitute for meat 


any old | 


Among my associates is a young man whom I | 


coming to America held positions of this nature in | 


He is going to do all those things that the other 
farmers do, and he wants all those machines that 
save the farmer's time, and do his work as those 
men do to get farming done fine. He reads until it 
is bed time yes, and later too It fills him with am- 
bition to read your paper thru. Then he hides our 
paper and as he pws out the light says, ‘Don’t let 
any one touch it until tomorrow — "—Mrs. 1.8 
KAISER SHOULD DECORATE LA FOLLETTE 

I like the stand you are taking on the leading 
questions of the day. Wish more editors would 
have backbone enough to speak up for justice and 
humanity. I am born and raised in Wisconsin and 
have cast my vote for Bob La Follette a number of 
times, but never again. If the Kaiser don't decor- 
ate Herr von La Follette with the iron cross for 
loyalty to Deutschland, he makes a bad mistake 
La Follette would be better fit for a seat in the 
German “bunderath”, than for the U. 8S. Senat« 
We will now see if the U. S. Senate has gumption 
enough to expel him as he richly deserves.—H. J., 


Mich 


MAKES HIM FEEL GOOD 
I'd like to have the honor of shaking hands with 
you. Any man who will print what he thinks, 
| regardless of whether he loses subscribers or not, 
} is my idea of an American citizen. I took your 
| paper of a young friend of mine, with the idea that 

was being very mem but I've changed 
| my mind since should thank him for putting a 
good thing in my way. I always make a good swift 
grab for it when it comes, now. 

The way you hand it to the “bums” and pro- 
Germans makes me feel good, clear thru and back 
again. Each one of them are black curses to the 

| old U.8. A. There is no fate too good for a person 
| who takes sides with Germany today. A con- 
seienceless, soulless nation, blackhearted and treach- 

erous in the sight of God and man. And equally 
soulless and blackhearted are those people, who, 
tho living on the bounty of good old Uncle Sam, do 


told me that he recognized the war was about to | not hesitate to turn against the land of their adop- 


tion, and betray it. Truly, the lowest eur that 


| tramps the streets would be irretrievably insulted 








by anyone supposing one-half as foul a deed of bins 
“hoozer”’ is not leas a menace to our national 
stre ngth than the thrice aceursed spy, but in an even 
more insiduous way, we are so used to the sight of a 
“drunk” with an ear full that we simply pass it off 
by saying “the poor fool”. But when we say that, 
let us stop oat consider if he, with his powerful 
appetite is so much more the fool than we, who do 
nothing to check the sale of the stuff, and then curse 
him for falling down and getting in our way. Fight 
it, then you'll have the right to say something 
against the fellow who celia it.—L. J. W., N. ¥. 


RAPS GERMAN IN, SCHOOLS 

Why the German language in our public schools 
in preference of any other? All! on account of the 
German propaganda systematically carried on for 
the last thirty years or more. The whole of North 
America is English speaking, South America is 
Spanish and Portugese, so why compel our children 
to study German when their autocratic and imper- 
ialistic teachings and acts are diametrically opposed 
to ours? This 1s a good time to prove to them that 
their teachings are not needed and not wanted. 

Let us give unmistakable evidence that we sym- 
»athize and are heart and soul with the French and 
ati races of South America. Let French or 
Spanish be taught in our schools in the future in- 
stead of German; don't let the Huns and their 
cx ra have this much satisfaction left. 

speak, read and write German, also French for 
that matter, but I don’t want to see nor listen to 
anything any more of “made in Germany”, we can 
get along very well without such Kultur, and it will 
be better for our peace of mind and for the oncom- 
ing generations. Let us study the language and 
customs of Ee these people with whom we sympathize, 
=e . o,. 


. 


A FRIEND TO THE DOG 

I would like to take issue against Mr. C. W. J.’s 
letter which was published - your December paper 
I would like to + Mr. C J. what would happen 
if the dogs were taxed off fi the farms in the U. 8. 
I will say that in two years time there would be two 
rats and one mouse for every ear of corn that you 
could produce. Then imagine what a nice mess the 
farmer would have to sack up and take to town for 
his city cousins to eat. 

Our wheat, oats, barley, buckwheat, beans, and 
potatoes would not be immune from those dirty 
pests either. I, for one, thimk that the dog should 
go tax free as he cumperees more food than he con- 
sumes.—P. W. H., 


MUST SPEED UP 

Your Editorial Comments are all right. I like 
the way you explain the war doings. I think we 
must speed up; we are too slow. Weare up against 
the real thing, so what is the use of dilly-dallying 
along like some of the heads of our War Department 
are doing. We must get men, guns, powder and lead 
over to France as soon as possible and blow the 
German army to hell and the Kaiser along with 
them. (This is plain talk but I mean it.)—H. D., 
lowa 

I read your hints on sugar saving. I have re- 
duced my sugar down to four pounds a week for a 
family of ten and I think w- are getting along just 
as well without as mueh sugar —W. J.B. P., Minn 





I must ¢ renavetulate you en the number of patriot- 
ic articles in your magazine on the present war for 
humanity. Beautiful sentiments are they.—V.J.5 
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WITH REDUCED 
PRICES now READY 
If you need fence 
you need this book of 
“3 wonderful fence val- 
§ ues. It shows the great- 
est pam Fa designs of 
high grade Fence at prices 
that will put a big saving in 
our pocket. These strong, 
urable, long-lasting, Rust-Re- 
sisting Fences are made of 
7 Open Hearth Basic Steel Wire, 
Drawn, Annealed and Heavily 
Galvanized jin our own Mill. 


SOLD DIRECT FROM 
FACTORY TO FARM 


at money-saving prices. There's 
not a single item of ‘extra sellin 
expense between our Wire ‘Mill an 
yourfarm. Isn't this the way you want 
to buy? Here's a few of our many values: 


26-in. Hog Fence, - 21%c. a rod. 

47-in. Farm Fence, - 31 tc. a rod. 

48-in. Poultry Fence, 34h¢. a rod. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON BARBED WIRE. 


More than 100 other styles of fence at 
proportionately low prices. Hog Fences 
with Barbed Wire woven in at bottom. 
F arm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Farm 
Jates and Fence Supplies. Every user of 
fe nee should get our Book of Bargains. 
Write today. A Postal Card will do. 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 


Box 220 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 


BUY THAT FARM 
IN THE 
NATION ’S GARDEN SPOT 
Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Florida, and test the most 
favorable climate ia the United States 
for successful gardening, fruit growing, 
general farming, livestock and dairying. 
Information free, 


Wilber McCoy, Dept. 1 | G. A. Cardwell, Dept. 1 

































































A. & 1. Agent A. &1. Agent 
Jacksonville, Fla. Wilmington, N.C. 


ATLANTIC COAST 
LINE RAILROAD 


The Standard Railroad of the South. 


















fulf’we than ever on full gauge, 
weight, guarantee: i fence 
r Don't br until va have Mason's 
re special direc fro: om factory prices 


E 8nd 69 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Send for our ne ree catalog 
showing fencing ine gates for 
every purpose, It points the 
weg to fence well and save 
big monet, 

E MASON FENCE Co. 

Son 92 Leesburg, Ohio 
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the FACTS in re 
gard to the land sit- 


LAND 0 LO G uation. 3 months’ 


trial subscription 


If for a horre or investment you are think- 

ing of ind oa Y 2 ar farm land, simply write me @ 

tated : an yal me ein ae 
ress 


EDITOR, LANDOLOGY, Skidmore Land 









| not quite able to tell what it is. 
| neighborhood there are Sabbath observers, 


| they see some of their neighbors hard at 





10 HALL AVE. MARINETTE, Wis. 
in Michigan est counties, 


LAN so cre tracts S15 10. = 


Es ma. G ood fo w gen'l crops, poultry, frult. 
heey SwigertLandCe. V1259 First Nat’ 1 Bk. Bidg., Chicago, im 
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The universality of always being busy 
makes it appear that the Sunday wor 
habit is too firmly fixed in the lives of a 
great many people. There may be times, 
of course, when a certain amount of Sun- 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 





day work is necessary; but on the whole 
there is often more done than needs to be. 
As a habit, perhaps it is not noticed by the 
Sunday worker as it should be; but if that 


} 


grand old commandment—‘‘Remember | 
the Sabbath day, to keep it holy’’—were | 
recognized more there would be more 





efficiency for the six days in which work 
ought to be done. There should be a 
strong line of demarcation drawn between | 
Sunday and the rest of the week. 

Both man and beasts of burden need 
rest from their labors, and if Sunday has 
been divinely set aside for that purpose 
how much more man and his beasts would 
be ready to meet the needs of the week if 
the day were observed in the right spirit. 
Sunday is the day for calmness, quietness, 
and relaxation, the day when the sound of 
the wheel is still and man thinks of the 





| opposite it is in so many cases! 


laws of his Creator. But how intensely 
Here and 
there Sunday is made the day of planning 
for the coming week, for hauling, etc., 


|simply because it has already become a 


habit or sometimes a lust for dollars. 
Take the case of two farmers—and they 
need not necessarily be farmers in all 
instances—one without any regard for 
either his Creator or community quietness, 
and the other of a religious turn of mindor 
possessed of a desire to think properly of 
the matter. The one who works con- 
stantly every day in the week and then 


| does more work on Sunday than is needed 


does not gain as much nor enjoy the peace | 
of mind, nor is he looked up to by the | 


| better neighbors as the other fellow who | 
| respects the Sabbath day when it comes, 
| does nothing that is not absolutely neces- | 


| proper stage in its development. 


sary and trains himself to have some re-| 
spect for his neighborhood as well as him- | 
self and household. 

The man who respects his Sundays 
usually goes forth to his labors on Monday 
feeling rested and with more animation to | 
do the week’s work. The Sunday worker 
feels that he has lost something, but he is 
In every 


justly feel that their community 


and they 
owered in the eyes of all when 


has been 


work on Sunday. Nor is that all. The 
habitual Sunday worker will gradually 
bring himself to a state of living sooner or 
later in which he will see the result very 
plainly as he looks back and remembers 
that he has been neglecting somethin 

that he feels surely has much to do with 
one’s own spiritual welfare and efficiency. 

B. H. W 
REPLACING MEN BY MACHINERY 
Continued from page 12 

very short period. To make the best 
yields, crops must be put in the ground at 
the right time and the best quality of crop- 
is not obtained unless it is harvested at the 
It is at 





| such times that the demand for labor is} 


greatest and the shortage will be most | 
felt. It is at such times, also, that a form | 


lof power which never gets sick and is 


zine giving ) © apable of working day 


They are guaranteed. | 


and night, if 
necessary, will prove of greatest aid. 
The immense value of motor power by 
| way of enabling farmers to put in larger 
crops, to get them planted in well pre- 
pared seed-beds, and to, get them in on 
time has been so thoroly demonstrated 
by thousands of farmers that it is not 
to further comment upon it. 


necessary 
We 
-|is not supplied with sufficient power to 
| make his own efforts result in maximum 
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Merosene on, Gasoline and Gas 
(ee —— 


Let me send you an engine toearn its own cost 
while you use it—for my Kerosene engine gives 
"ure Bower from a gallon of €-cent kerosene 
rasoline in gassline ‘nine ~ Bary to sar 

in a gasoline engine — Easy to start; 

te; no cranking; no batteries. Ali 


Ae -P. to 22 H-P.—Stationary, Portable 
Guarantee 


since I started my factory, years I have 
i ‘A from the factory to the 


man in the shop or on the farm. Now, as before, 
any man can have my engine on 
ne DAYS’ TRIAL 
ine I send out must make all I 


How To Know Better Engines 
ay gouges hock begs yan cts choose a safe and value- 
e simple tests — and al! 
valve in bead ; motor. Send me = 
and Tetest book. 


Geo. E. Long, OTTAWA MFG. CO. 
514 King Street, Ottawa, Kansas. 

















“T have filled my silo the second 

ime and it is in first class conditio 
50.00 over ‘the 
'—Ray F. Ellis, 


“All About Silos."* 
you om our prices. 


Swinging Wringer. Washes dirtiest 
clothes nice and clean by Engine or 
Motor. Can be used by hand. 5 styles. 
Absolute satisfaction Guaranteed, 


$26.85 SOLD DIRECT AT 


—— —f,-~~ 
Sent on 304 trial. 
We, Write 


4 Free Free Catalog today. 


Kokomo Fence Machine Co, $23 North St., Kokomo, Ind. 


21% © 


s eyles Pari, Poul 
“PACTORY 1 TO US USER ER DIRECT. 


on 30 days FREE 
Write for free catalog now. - 
FENCE 
Box 135 MORTON, 


seats -in. 
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would only urge that every man who} 


No need to feed er shelter against 
cold in Florida, Live stock highly 

| oy table, one company develo »p- 
Ie 60,000 acre cattle and hog farm 


- many smaller ones. In citrus 
Florida oranges aad grapefruit pay 
ever better. If you have or expect 
f te buy Florida land, write us for 
“Florida Facts"’ 
Buckeye Nurseries, 
1210 CITIZENS BK., TAMPA, FLA 
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ing but high prices. 


efficiency make a careful study of the 
possible use of mechanical power mm 
connection with his farm operations. In- 
creased power must in most cases be 


mechanical power. The war has taken 
large numbers of the best horses and is in 
need of more. If by the use of more power 
the production of a farm can be increased 
the right size of tractor for that farm will 
be a profitable investment. 

We also urge that every owner of a 
tractor make an especial effort to obtain 
the greatest possible service from it. If 
there are times when it is not needed for 
his own work and he can assist a neigh- 
bor to produce larger crops by giving him a 
lift with his work, it is his patriotie duty 
to lend a helping hand. The problem of 
producing food is not an individual prob- 
lem but a national and even an interna- 
tional problem. When millions of men 
are making the supreme sacrifice and 
offering their lives, it is no time to be 
petty and selfish. By thoughtful planning 
and cooperation neighbors can help each 
other to solve their labor problems and 
accomplish more than ean be accom- 
plished by individual effort, but if they 
haggle over petty differences and are 
over-afraid of giving more help than they 
receive, not ony the individuals but the 
nation will suffer for their selfishness. 

The thousands of men who have not 
previously operated tractors, and a con- 
siderable percentage of those who have, 
may well afford to spend some time in the 
study of their machine and the best 
methods for operating and caring for it. 
The cost of upkeep and length of life of a 
tractor depends in large measure upon the 
way it is handled. The number of days 
that it stands idle waiting for repairs can 
be increased or decreased according to the 
intelligence exercised in using and caring 
for it. While tractors have been de- 
veloped until they are comparatively sim- 
ple in their construction, it must be re- 
membered they are called upon to exer- 
cise much more nearly their maximum 
power for long continued intervals than 
is the case with automobile engines and 
consequently offer a somewhat different 
problem. A tractor cannot keep in good 
condition for its normal life if it is per- 
sistently overloaded, lubrication neg- 
lected, and the small but necessary ad- 
justments are not made when they should 
be. 

Manufacturers of tractors issue books 
of instruction for the care and operation 
of their machines and the purchaser can- 
not_spend his time to better advantage 
than“m making himself thoroly familiar 
with his tractor. Agricultural colleges in 
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be Every rod 
of good fencing 


_ you build on your farm 
is helping your country in its 
fight against waste of pasturage 
and destruction of crops. 


Good fences enable you to pas- 


ture your fields after the crop is har- 
vested, thus utilizing the scattered and fallen 
grain, without danger of stock breaking through 
into adjoining fields of growing crops. This ex- 
tra pasturage will feed and fatten more stock 
—increase your profits and produce more grain, 
meat and milk for Uncle Sam. 


Square Deal Fenc 


is the best and cheapest fence to buy. It == 


stands tight and trim the year ’round. See it be- 
fore you buy — see the famous SQUARE DEAL LOCK that 
will not slip — notice the wavy strand wires that expand and 
contract in hot and cold weather, but always stay tight. 


We make the open hearth steel and every 


rod of wire that we put in our fence, in our big 
$5,000,000 steel and wire mills. That’s why in SQUARE 
DEAL fencing you get the most for your money. 
Send for our free SQUARE DEAL FENCE catalog showing you 
how to save money when you buy fencing. If interested in 
gates ask us to send you our gate catalog, too—BOTH FREE. 
Ask your dealer about SQUARE DEAL FENCE—and ask 
bim why it is the cheapest and best fence to buy. 


Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
5460 industrial Street 












































to landowners. Send for our Square 

_ Deal Catalog and receive free and post- 
A a = of Ropp’s New Calcv- 
ave sent you one before. This 

is one of the handiest books for farmers ever printed. 
almost every question that arises on the farm. 





most states and the manufacturers of 
several of the leading makes of tractors 
are holding schools for the purpose of | 
giving practical instruction in tractor | 
engineering. Every tractor owner ean | 
derive profit from spending a few days at 
one of these schools. Successful Farming 
s anxious to assist its readers in making | 
the greatest success with their tractors 
ind our Subscriber’s Information Bureau | 
will give prompt and expert advice upon 
ul tractor questions addressed to it. 

There are thousands of men who have 
ittained sufficient competence to enable 
them to retire from active farm work. 
\ very large percentage of such men could 
become first-class tractor operators, even 
tho they were not physically able to do a 
full day’s work at arduous labor. By 
operating tractors they could release 
stronger men for other tasks. 

There need be no fear that high prices 
will not obtain for all the staple food crops 
that ean be grown. With so much of the 
normal labor of the world engaged in war 

r in the preparation for war, it can be 
sured that prices of staple food products 
will be higher rather than lower. Even for 
a long time after the war closes the worid 
cannot get back to its norma. production 

d until the labor of the world is again 

productively employed there can b® noth- 















Easy to figure the 
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Where in Western Canada = can buy at from $16. 
to $30. per acre good farm land that will raise 20 to 
45 bushels to the acre of $2. wheat—it’s easy to figure 
the profits. Many Western Canadian farmers (scores of them 

from the U. S.) have paid for their land from a single crop. 
Such an opportunity for 100% profit on labor and investment is worth investigation. 
Canada extends to you a hearty invitation to settle on her 


FREE Homestead Lands of 160 Acres Each 


or secure some of the low priced lands in Manitoba, Saskatch--—35% = 
ewan or Alberta. Think what you can make with wheat at7== Ny 
2. @ bushel and land so easy to get. Wonderful yields also of Aga Te wry ae 
ats, Beriey and Flax. Mixed Farming and cattle raising." Ay | 0 ACRE ‘ 
The climate is healthful and agreeable, rail way facilities excellent, good J// 
and churches convenient. Write for literature = as}/ 

to reduced railway rates to Supt. Immigration, Ottawa, Canada, or to 
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The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years of work and 
study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated by experts in their 
various lines. It will pay you to study them. Turn to the index on page 3 
nd look for the items that interest you most. Do it now before you forget. 









Frank H. Hewitt, 202 W. Sth St. Des Moines, Iowa 
W. ¥. Beanett, Room 200, Bee Bidg., Omaha, Neb. 
KR. A. Garrett, 311 Jackson St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Canadian Government Agent. 
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HILDA CROSSES THE LINE 8 


By L. D. 


SYNOPSIS OF PRECEDING CHAPTER 
Hilda Watkins, on the eve of her eighteenth birth- 
s gay irresponsible child, looking forward 
yet uncertainly to assuming on the morrow, 
ies and privileges of womanhood Left 
st birth, her life so far hasbeen carefully 
sheltered from unpleasant or difficult things by 
sn aunt and a well-to-do father 

He r father tells her, that after tomorrow she is 
to be given the responsibility of planning her own 
life and is to receive a small sum of money left by 
her mother, to which he has added a like amount 
This she immediately decides is to purchase the 
I st run-about in town 

Since her aunt is away, she must make arrange- 
ments for her own birthday celebration and is sitting 
before the fire busily engaged in this work, when the 
bell rings, announcing the arrival of two messages; 
me fromthe aunt, saying she is staying on indefin- 
itely, and one calling the two maids, who are sisters, 
to their mother’s bedside 

Thus the morning of her birthday, Hilda is left 
alone with household responsibilities thrown upon 
her and plenty of time ahead in which to work out 
| wn salvation 


lay, is 
eagerly, 
the lut 
motherless 


Two) 

ARLY next morning Hannah 
knocked on Hilda’s door, and with a 
start Hilda sprang upright, rubbing 
It was still dark, and for a few 
moments she sat trving to collect herself 
She not used to being wakened 
Presently Hannah spoke: ‘‘Miss Hilda,”’ 
c illed she, ina low voice 

Then Hilda remembered 

Springing out of bed she threw open the 
door, and stood shivering in the cold 
breeze that came in thru her open win- 
dow 

“We'll soon be leaving now,” the 
woman whispered. “I hated to call you, 
little lady, but your father will be want- 

g his breakfast by half past seven, and 
I feared you'd not wake.” 

So many different emotions seemed 
struggling within the girl that she cou'd 
not have to.d which was foremost had 
she tried, but .ike an echo her cry of 
last night seemed filling all the room— 

Mother! Mother! your baby doesn’t 
want to be a woman!” 

In the grey, cold half-light the wait- 
ing woman scrutinized the young face. 

You'd best close that window before 
you get your death,” said she kindly, 
‘and then snuggle down into bed and get 
warm I'll leave things as best I can, 
and come up just before we start.” 

Reaching up, Hilda pulled the lace 
ruff closer about her neck “Never 
mi-i-i-ind!"’ she chattered “I guess I’m 
i-i-i-ce all through-h-h-h now! I expect 

sall part-t- t- t of getting eighteen, and a 
Wo0-0-0-0-M in! 
Would her 
ittering! 
Pushing her to one side Hannah strode 
to the window and closed it with a bang. 
Then, before the shivering girl knew what | 
had happened, she was be ing tue ked un- 
ceremoniously into bed [f you don’t 
want pneumonia, said the woman 

you'll there till you're 

\ As for being a woman—it all de- 
pends on what sort of 

be whether you 

wn the road 

With a little 
t! clothes about 


{ ‘hapter 


he reves 


was 


teeth never stop 


ch 


Stay 


go shivering or singing 
hysterical giggle Hilda drew 
her head. “You ought 
to h been a poet, Hannah!” she 
murmured; but next moment, 
door closed-and Hannah's heavy method- 


their | 


1 one you set out to 


as the} 


STEARNS 
ical step sounded over the stairs, the giggle | 
changed into a sob 

For a few moments the bed shook. 
Then the storm passed and sitting up she 
drew on her slippers, for at least Hilda 
Watkins was no shirk. She had been 
yicking roses all her life because, some- 
os 
for her to pick. 

Crossing to her mirror she coiled her 
hair high upon her head, and a few 
minutes later, after a brisk bath, robed in 
| the simplest gown she possesse d, she hur- 
ried to the kitchen and for the space of 
eight or ten minutes stood silently, with 
frowning brow, trying to take in what 
Hannah was saying about dampers and 
| draughts, eggs, coffee, milk, and a thous- 

and and one things that she had never 
ij heard nor thought of before. Then the 
door opened and shut and she was alone. 

For a brief space she stood quite still, 
and almost, it seemed to her, before she 
had taken a dozen breaths the clock struck 
seven. “And father’s got to have his 
breakfast by half past,’’ she wailed, ‘‘and, 
even now, I don’t remember a single, 
solitary thing she said.’”’” Next instant 
| she was opening boxes, peering into draw- 
jers, searching the ice chest; and a couple 
| of minutes later she had the toaster, filled 
with rather uneven slices of bread, on 
the range 

While she was slicing the bacon the 
bread burned to a crisp. Throwing up a 
window to let out the smudge, she tossed 
the bread one side. “I’ve learned one 
thing, already,’’ she nodded impressively ; 
“and that is, that you don’t need a red hot 
stove to toast bread.”’ Flying back to the 
stove she lifted the frying pan from the 
fire and stood looking tragically at the 
black, soggy mass. “I guess,” she 
voiced at length, and each separate word 
seemed fairly to bristle with meaning, 
“the second thing you've learned, Hil 
Watkins, is that you can’t leave bacon, 
even for a second!’ Taking a fresh fry- 
ing pan she filled it again and set it 
over the coals, standing guard with the 
grimness of a sentinel. “Now,” said she, 

‘we'll see! 

Her cheeks took on a deeper red; 
there was a little resolute straightening o! 
her lips. “It’s sort of a Chinese puzzle,” 
she declared thoughtfully, “and a puzzle 
is one of the most fascinating things I ever 
found. It’s such a satisfaction when you 
once get it to come right.” 

At the last word a new thought struck 
her, and she drew sharply back from the 
sputtering bacon. “I wonder,” she mused, 
‘if being a woman is going to be any less 
satisfying than being a—girl!’’ With a 
little frown she returned to her task. “Of 
course,’ she confided to the empty 
room, “I’ve had lots of jolly times, and 
pretty things, and all that. But I haven't 
ad anyone to really—care—like a— 
mother would have—cared!”’ 

With fingers that trembled a bit she 
| lifted the bacon, piece by piece, and a 

quick smile flickered about the corners of 

her mouth as she watched it crinkle into 
flaky crispness. “Go to the head, Hilda 
Watkins,” she nodded, and glanced ap- 
provingly at the delicately browned 
bread. Then, as quickly as it had ap- 
| peared, the smile vanished. She glanced 
| sidew: ays at a couple of burned fingers. 
| “If this is a sample,” she saidina desperate 
sort of fashion, “‘it’s going to be horrid— 
just horrid—being a woman!” 

Reaching impatiently for the platter of 

bacon and eggs she shoved it thru the 
| slide into the dining-room; the coffee and 
toast followed, for she could hear her 
| father’s step on the stairs, and in the in- 
| tervening minute and a half she had just 
time to seize a tall vase of pinks from the 
isideboard and place them in the center 








there had always seemed to be roses | 
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of the table; and thru it all she seemed | 


to hear, like a far-off refrain—“singing 
lown the road; singing—singing down the 
road’’! 
As her father came into the room she 
iticed that his face looked tired and old; 
lines seemed to her deeper—the 
es graver than ever before; but at sight 
her sitting there something came 
ringing to it that sent a little dancing 


hiff of unusual warmth thru and thru} 


r. 

‘God bless my soul!” he exclaimed 

eartily, “‘am I indebted to the birthday, 
or the party, or the check for this? It’s 

good many years since I breakfasted 
( pposite a bright young face.” 

‘I guess,” she nodded, “it’s part of 
that woman business. Aunt Jane’s 
not coming back for some time, if ever; 
and both of the maids are gone, also 
indefinitely. I thought that maybe, if 
you didn’t get any bacon and hot coffee, 
| wouldn’t get that check?” She passed 
his coffee with a little air of importance. 
‘Is it good?” she asked anxiously. 

“Prime! couldn’t be beat! and that 
bacon’s done to a turn. Pretty good 
work, daughter.” 

Her cheeks flushed with pleasure. 
Hitherto, she had thought of her father 
almost absolutely in terms of business 
quite detached from her own human 
world. 


my very own?” she inquired eagerly. 

‘And will it be all right for me to use 
it that way?”’ 

“Sure!” His tone was emphatic. 

“Tomorrow’s a half holiday. ll go 
with you and pick one out. If I have to 
add a bit more there’ll be no kick coming. 
But you'll have to get the rest of your fun 
out of your allowance.” 

“Uh-ha.” Her eyes gazed absently from 
the window. Somehow, all at once, she 
seemed to see Hannah’s eyes as they had 
looked last night, all moist and bright, 
when she had said there were seven chil- 
dren, and one was a cripple. She seemed 
to hear once more her eavy, awkward 
stumbling as she had left the room after 
that cold reply; and then—she could seem 
to feel the warm comfort of the bed as the 
woman had tucked her in—all shivering— 
in the early morning. And with a queer 
little hurt she remembered that she had 
not so much as bade her good-by. “I 
wonder,” she said soberly, Rit Hannah’s 
mother is very sick?” 

“Neo telling. Most likely.” Her fath- 
er’s manner was ae Og He had 
picked up the telegrams w nich Hilda had 
laid beside his plate and was rapidly 
scanning them. “Your cousin David 
came home yesterday,” he remarked 
absently. 

“T know.” Her eyes were still turned 
tows ard the window. “He ’phoned me.’ 

“He’s had an up-hill road, if ever any- 

ne had,” her father declared with a 
‘rrown; “a half-invalid mother—not a 
lollar ahead—and a big ambition in his 
rain. I wish I could see my way clear 
o give him a boost.” 

“T wish you could, father.” Turning, 
Hilda stirred her coffee. “I don’t know 
vhatever I’d have done without David. 
Hle’s smoothed out all my school tangles, 

nd all sorts of other tangles, all my life.” 

Mr. Watkins pushed back his chair, 

[t looks pretty dubious for a birthday,’ 
said, putting down the telegrams. 
Shall *phone to Wells’ for a couple of 
girls, or would you rather do it yourself? 
Wells is the most reliable agency, I think. 
\nd better see about a house keeper at the 
ime time. Jane will most likely stay for 
eps. With three small-children I don’t 
e what John would do without her. And 
you can plan for some kind of a fandango 
thisevening, goahead. Hireall the extra 
help you want. I'd like it to be a pleasant 
day. I’msorry I forgot it earlier, but I’ve 
Leen so used to Jane’s attending to every- 

thing it went clean out of my mind.” 


“Ts that check going to be large |; 
enough to get a dandy little runabout for 
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shows many styles of Fence at 
rices that save you big moncy. 

My prices this year begin at 13c per rod, f freight prepaid. Let me tell you 

how Brown Fence is made—of Basic earth Wire—and how it is 

heavily DOUBLE GALVANIZED so it ‘te two to five times longer than 

others, I'll prove it by hundreds of letters from users of Brown Fence. 

Get the facts. Get posted on real fence value this year. 


150 Styles Fence.Gates Posts pssi2tis oss" ee 


e 
: fore b f . Sh 
= fence, Horse fence, Cattle fence, Poultry fen ence, Rabbit fence. pe fence, F: Farm gates, Self 
f oe gates, Barb wire and Steel Posts. All illustrated and described 


Just send postal. With the book I will send free sample 
of as Brown Pense Wespend copy et Canteed Galva givenising test 
‘ou can com SF ea hi ing qualities o ences 
before you buy, Send mea postal NO Address fim B Brown, President. 


THE BROWN FENCE & WIRE CO. 
Dept.564 “ CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
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4 Horse Power Engine 


a 
This wonderful invention does TEN TIMES the 
work of TWO MEN in the woods. 


With it you can make money out of your wood sim- 
ply through the immense saving in time and labor. 

stag tay) feb LA Sy 
it from log to log. Will cut a 40 inch log in five min- 
utes. Write us today. 
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Portiand, Oregon 
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2 H. P. ENGINE 


today. It only costs $45.80 
Will grind your corn, do the 
family washing, saw wood, churning,—all kinds of 
work. Costs but a few cents a day torun. It's the best 
engine made and is sold under a povitive guarantee. 
You can’t afford to be without one—better buy it to- 
day—or write for our Free Cat, 
GREAT WESTERN ENGINE COMPANY 

1365 Waldheim Bid Kansas City, Missouri 
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AFTER HYACINTHS BLOOM 

After the winter blooming hyacinths 
have bloomed and the flowers have died 
down, the pots containing the bulbs 
should be set away in a dry cool place, 
but not where the bulbs will be apt to 
freeze, and water given very sparingly 
for a month, after which no water at 
all is needed. 

Keep these bulbs in the same soil and 
pose until late next autumn when the 
yulbs should be planted in open beds for 
early flowering in the spring. 

The hyacinth bulbs are of no value for 
repotting. They have flowered all they 
will do of any value as a house plant. 
They were foreed out of season to pro- 
duce the one bloom, and they will not 
force again. When properly kept and 
planted, they will however make attrac- 
tive hyacinth plants for the bed or border 
in most any climate, but at the north 
they will do better than where planted in 
a warm climate. Many very fine bulbs 
are secured in this manner for the out- 
door beds. 

Purchase the fine flowering hyacinths, 
or secure the bulbs and grow them in- 
doors yourself, but always save the bulbs | 
for your outdoor beds.—J. T. T. 


tire mileage ESSENKAY 
TIRE FILLER. This wonderful 
mon-rubber composition takes the 
place of inner tubes, fills the casing 
completely and provides a perfect 
riding cushionmaking the auto at 
last 100% perfect. 













RE RIMS OR JACKS 
Essenkay Tire Filler fs not 
affected by heat, cold, water, sand, 
mud, pressure, friction, atmospheric 
or climatic conditions. Over 16,000 
pleasure car and truck users now own 
and recommend it. 


Essenkay Tire Filler makes tires 
stand up full and round ‘til worn 
outevenly down to the very last layer 
of fabric—thereby doubling ortripling 
usual mileage. Tires that run 7,000 
to 21,000 miles on Essenkay are the 
rule, not the exception. 

TEx DAYS’ 

We'll send Eavenanyforten Guys Pree Trial 
on your own eT auto holds five 
people crowd in six or t. Drive over 

roads and then over 
roads. If, after ten days ure 


a | FACTS ABOUT PORTULACA 
\ not convinced that Escenkay rikes like air Among the many old-fashioned flowers 
N that it will banish your tire troubles and 
\) 























double mileage —yeu wil owe os nothing. that were seen in almost every garden in 
today for “The Remartatie Yf, | carly days, and which still remains a gen- 

¥ ond vs . ° 
Ten Days’ Pree Trial Offer § eral favorite, is the portulaca. This is as 


showy a flower as can he grown, but on 
‘LL, account of its habits not being fully un- 
derstood by most of us, it does not give as 

much real satisfaction as it should. 
Sow the seeds early in February, in a 
small box filled with light porous soil well 
| pulverized, with just a mere covering of 


THE ESSENKAY PRODUCTS Co, 
= sand. Keep this seedbed moist and warm 


- | until plants appear, and then keep it in a 
a iolus | little cooler location, but not where the 


temperature will drop below fifty de- 









Blooms from June , grees at night. If plants get large enough 
OF atm O@lettits to transplant before the weather will 
~ abc GIOnCr \ allow outdoor planting, plant the portulaca 


in flower pots in a good strong soil, and 
water quite freely. 

To secure the best results thruout the 
entire summer, select a spot where the 
sun will shine until about ten o’clock 
in the forenoon, and from that time on 
thru the rest of the day, there will be con- 
siderable shade. Make the bed deep and 
rich. Plant so the earth will become 
pretty well covered when the growth is 
vigorous. 

If the bed is in a location where there 
will be much sunlight after ten o’clock, 


=> 
. P : , 
Potted Winter Blooming Bulbs |} the flowers will close carly, but in shade 
Yet, uarantee them to reach you jin after part of day, they will remain 
. r e < ry 4 
to blossom satisfactorily this winter in jj} open. The mony rich colors make a fine 
your home, Pott n rich earth and ayv.— 
fertilizer. They are ronted and ready display —H. M. M. 
to m ake instanterowth. Yogr hoice of ee ee 
Narcisana, yacintha, ulipe and 
$100 Pen pose for 5 cta, 10 pots for FEBRUARY FLOWER HELPS 
Our Nurseries and Seed Farms were The seeds of all hardy annuals can be 
Stal costeraut eel ex tamseced || 00W8 indoors, now, or in the hotbed, and 
a Ds / ar ** 22a : : 
Hele” strains of, Fruits, Ornamentala, the seedlings will be ready for transplant- 
.verbearin traw 2 M . » enal i ‘ > , 
Beods, ete. are Line arcen garden |/ ing as soon as the soil is warmed up by 
fully in eve A ate “y se Union. Catalogue of the spring sunshine and rains. 
our various * ” pre da ) “: 
olour panes Gasdna’s Gasket Ean oer Half hardy annuals, such as China 
The Gardner Nursery Co,, Box 27 , Osage, Iowa || aster, cobea, dahlia, pansy, castor oil 
bean, and others should all be sown as 


INGEE' ROSE early in this month as possible in a well 
prepared hotbed 
Sturdy as Oaks Start the canna roots, or your canna 


Dingee roses are always grown on their ewan blooms may be so delayed you will not 


roots—and are absolutely the best for the : : ° 
amateur planter Send today fer our have them bloom until quite late in the 
it’s free. It isn't a catalog—it's a practical | SUTMIMECT. 

FT TB ak If you want more bedding stock of 
eS Lo S Safe de- geraniums, coleus, and those other plants | 
THE OMGEE & CONAMD CO. Sox 267 West Grove, fa. | Of Similar habits, propagate rapidly now 

aa nS ee Et PA Be | rom cuttings. 

BIG MONEY nFLOWERS Hyacinths and other bulbs which were 
Easy to make $100 to $200 from small ground; de- potted in late autumn should be now mak- 


velop an independent florist business tm time if you : 
wish; city or country, send for free literature. ing a good showing, and they should be 


The Floricaltere Man, 1281 ©. 39rd St., Des Moines, lows! brought into a cool place with full light, | 
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either in the window garden or greenhouse. | 


If you wish the most effective and 
surest plant to bloom in the shade. get 
tuberous begonias. You can easily pur- 
chase dormant roots during February, 
and then place them in flats in a gentle 
heat, and have them ready with a nice | 
growth for planting in your chosen loca- | 
tions when the weather becomes warmer. | 

Examine trees and shrubs te determine | 
if any need trimming or pruning before | 
they start to geow. Always do this before | 
the buds begin to show signs of develop- | 
ment.—T. F. 


LOSS OF LEAVES ON BEGONIAS 


Thruout January and February many 
persons have trouble with the begonia 
losing its leaves. 

There is one main reason for this diffi- 
culty, and it is very easily overcome. 
When the begonia is kept in a room where 
the temperature does not remain the same 
during the night as it is kept in the day- 
time, and the soil in the pots is kept quite 
wet, the leaves are almost certain to drop. 

Keep the soil a little on the dry side thru 
the winter months, and do not allow the 
temperature to go below fifty degrees if 
possible. As spring approaches and there 
is more bright days, and the temperature 
is not apt to drop low at night, a little more 
water can be given, the plants will become 
thrifty, new growth will be made, and the | 
leaves will not drop like they do so often 
in winter.—J. T. T. 


HELIOTROPE NEEDS SUNLIGHT 


It is pretty aay known that 
helivirope needs a bright sunny location to 
produce the best results in summer flower- | 
ing, but many of the admirers of the helio- | 
trope do not realize that the plants need 
sunlight from the time the very small seed- | 
lings are started, or the plants are started | 
from cuttings. 

A south window is the place to start the | 
heliotrope from seed, and if the small} 
plants are cared for and kept in as much | 
sunlight as we can get during the last half 
of winter, the plants will do much better | 
and have darker flowers during the sum- 
mer months 

If seedlings are started in January or | 
February, the plants may show buds and a | 
few flowers before the weather is warm 
enough for planting the heliotrope out of 
doors.—J. t. i? 





BULBS OF SACRED LILIES 
After the so-called sacred lily has 
ceased to bloom, the bulbs are of little 
value. 
If carefully stored in a dry cool place 
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Showtening the Trip to Town 


Onc an hour’s tiresome drive—now just a com- 
fortable 10 or 15 minute jaunt to the city, 
And at what a surprisingly low cost, too. Just con- 
sider these Harley-Davidson facts: 
50 to 75 miles per gallon of gasoline 


800 to 1500 miles per gallon of cylinder oil 
5000 to 8000 miles per set of tires 





Ch 9 With a sidecar equipment, two people can travel 
“:°l| for 4 the cost of railroad fare. And you can go when 


you want to—any time—anywhere, 


poe Harley-Davidson 








os 4 For 16 Years The Master Mount 
see s . ay brings the advantages of city Drop in and see your dealer 
. j shopping to the farm gate—takes ~~ on your next trip to town. Let 
ia Laeger soe gma which pay him show you just what this 
_ es Harley-Davidson service has wonderful little machine can do 
tarSee? oy a new and greater value now (for you. If you do not know 
Cf: <> a when war is calling so many your dealer’s name, write for 
OP ghee’ c boys from the farms, fully illustrated catalog. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR Co., 640 A St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
Have yoa seen the new Harley-Davidson Bicycle? 
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after they have been growing in water, 
they may be kept until the following 
autumn*when they will produce rather 
fine foliage, but no flowers. 

If kept until they may be planted in a 
bed in the garden they may recover after 
several years living and producing foliage 
each season, but they never do as well | 
in flowers as they do the first year after | 
being imported from Japan or vos mg 
It will not pay to give them the attention 
they need to save them. 





AD | 
TO OUR SUBSCRIBERS 
Successful Farming has grown to such a 
large size that many departments are 
necessary in order to give proper atten- 
tion-to the many details that require at- 
tention. We receive many hundreds of 
letters daily from our friends who write 
about their subscriptions or wish to con- 
sult our Subscribers’ Information Bureau. 
Some write about two or three subjects at 
the same time. It would help us very 
much to answer questions more promptly 
if the writers would discuss different 



















On Practically Your Own Terms 


ALL CASH, An worthy, creditable person, anywhere 
PART CASH in the U. S. can buy on these terms. Any- 
one can order without risk. I guarantee 
or NO CASH = safe delivery. All WITTE engines sold on 
DOWN 5-year guarantée, 90-days’ trial. 
My factory is the largest exclusive engine factory in 
the world, selling direct to the user. Capacity, 12000 
yearly—no delay in shipping. Can Ship Your Engine at 
Once. You choose engine and plan of payment. 
WITTE engines are best-looking, best-balanc- 
easy to operate and have many dis- 
tinctiveand desirable features respon- 
sible for WITTE’S 30 years of 
success. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
4641 Oakland Ave. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
1611 Smpire . 
Pietsburch. 


ED. H, WITTE 
ateaniintentiaill 
“How to Judge Engines” 


FREE 2. matters 
Fil oat the coupon, stating 

















subjects on separate sheets of paper. 
Each separate sheet could then be given 








to the proper department without delay. 
It is a pleasure to serve you in every 

way possible and we wish to take care of all 

correspondence promptly. 





this issue. 
on every subject in which you are interested or wish information. 


Read carefully the index to guaranteed advertisements on page three of 
By using this index, you can readily locate every advertisement 
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SOAP FROM SCRAPS AND LEFT 


patriotism by 
custom ol 
Food Administration is 
est stress on conserving the fats of the 
intry for foods, but 
wives can go one 
» the fats that are 
foods by turning them into good home- 


ends of fats may thus be used 


thruout the 


DEPARTMENT 


STONE IN YOUR PATH 
Kenton 


“= 

THE 

By Anne 

VERYBODY longs for prosperity and looks more or less covetously 

at the success which has come to others in similar lines of busi- 

It is human nature to excuse ourselves by giving what appears 
personally, are somewhat handi- 


ness. 
to us good ard adequate reasons why we, 
capped. 

Some will argue eloquently that were their location different, they too, 
could do great things; or if they had been backed by sufficient capital 
in the beginning, their present results would have been different. Per- 
they may point out with great show of reason, that business 
depressions, unexpected losses, eompetition, poor health, inadequate 
equipment, etc., etc., have been the means of limiting results. 

It is not unusual to hear different individuals remark vigorously, “If 
it were not for the circumstance of which I have told you, my career 
would be more satisfactory to me and of course I should be much happier.” 

A Common Sense Analysis 

Is . so? If the difficulties were taken out of your life and mine, my 
friend, would the harmony be as great and our life-song as correspond- 
ingly strong and sweet? Are not these difficulties, these lacks, so placed in 
our pathway, to test our ability to go around or over them? If every- 
thing were smooth and the roadbed of our lives free from obstacles, would 
the physical and mental muscles be developed to attain success, and 
would the moral fiber be of the tough, strong kind necessary to use pros- 
perity rightly, even if we attained it? It has been truly said again and 
again that prosperity tries a man’s soul more than adversity. 

\ student by the name of Johnson, a graduate of the Carlisle Institute, 
has grasped this situation with wonderful clearness. He pictures this 
truth so clearly that we, his brothers of a supposedly more ievesel race, 
may well learn of him. Perhaps some who read these lines, may like to 
preserve them even as the writer has done, so that whenever the tempta- 
tion comes to say, “If such and such a thing were out of my life, I could 
be much happier,”” the weakness may be resisted. The reading of the 
verses will show that this very obstacle may be the real cause of what 
melody there is in our lives. 


chance, 


watched the brooklet rushing down 
To meet the frothing sea; 

It sparkled as it dashed along, 

Its life was melody. 

i took a stone from out its path, 
That it might flow released; 

” But lo! it danced no more in glee— 
Its melody had ceased. 


‘Almighty God,”’ my soul cried out. 

“I see Thy perfect plan; — 
For as a brooklet in its path, 
Thou hast made life for man. 

The trials from Thy guiding hand, 
Whose aims we may not see, 

Are but the music of our lives, 
Thine is the melody!” 


saving by subjecting their 


OVERS and refuse to a renderin 
practice a little lesson in 
reviving the old-time 
home soap making. The 
Chie the great- 


> can all 
making of various by-products. 
periment station, contain 
solutions. The 
solutions are as follows: 
can of either commercial 


patriotic house- | proportions 
step farther and con- 
no longer fit for 
caustic soda, chemically 
pints of water. 


results. 


cleaning agents All odds and pure, to 





cantonments 


camps and 
practicing this | 


country are 


large 


srs aepe a 


garbage 
ing process which 
separates all fats and oil for re-use in the 


Instructions given out by the Ames ex- 
formulas for 
soap making with both soda and potash 
for these | 
A one pound 
potash or| 
lye to one quart of water, or a pound of | 
five 
Both produce very good 


Heat the fat slowly with water or raw 
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TRY this on your fine 
furniture, “Mrs. Good 
Housekeeper !” 

Pour a little 3-in-One on a 
cloth wrung out in cold water. 
Wipe the furniture, wringing 
out’ cloth a number of times. 
Dry and rub with a soft wool- 
en cloth or cheese cloth, being 
careful to go with the grain of 
the wood. Doa small part at 
a time. This, you will find, 
produces a beautiful polish— 
brings again the natural wood 
tints and makes the lovely 
grain stand out distinctly. 


3-in-One Oil 


also makes hardwood floors look like 
new; makes the finest dusting cloth 
possible; oils sewing machines, talk- 
ing machines, door locks, hinges— 
everything—just right. Prevents rust 
and tarnish all through the house. 
Makes housekeeping easier. 
3-in-One is sold in hardware, drug, 
grocery, housefurnishing and gen- 
eral stores. | oz. bottle, 15c; 3 oz., 
25c; 8 <5 74, pt.) 50c. Also in 
Non-Lea Oils Cans, 3 oz., 
25c. If weds ap & does not carry 
these, we will send one by pa 
post, full of 3-in-One, for 30c. 








FREE— Write for free sample and te 3-in-One Dictionary 


+Three-in-One Oil Co. 


Broadway New York City 


Your Liberty Bond 


You can find out anything you don’t know 
about your Liberty Bond easily and quickly 
by consulting our new indexed booklet. 

Do you know how to cash your Liberty 
L - coupon? 

you know how you can sell your Liberty 
€.. ond or borrow on it? 

Do you know what to do if you lose it? 

Send.for Booklet H-74 
“Your Liberty Bond.” 


John Muir & (0. 
Odd Lots 


Main Office, 61 Broadway, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. Bridgeport, Conn. 
New Haven, Conn. 


Members N.Y. Stock Exchange 








are guarant them over. 











potato until it no longer crackles. This 
means 
thru vaporization of the water. While 
still warm the fat should be strained 
thru a fine cloth. If a white soap is de- 
sired the fat may be strained thru char- 
coal, or clay, but this is a much slower 
process. 

When 
pound of it, 
potash solution, two tablespoonfuls of 
borax, and two -tablespoonfuls of am- 
monia (either or both of the last two 
ingredients may be used). 

Place fat and lye in a bowl and stir 
with a glass rod or stick until a thick 
creamy consistency is reached. Extra 
ingredients, as borax, ammonia, naphtha, 
coloring matter and perfume should be ad- 
ded during saponification and before the 
molding consistency is reached. Line a 
cardboard box with oiled paper, pour in 
the soap and allow it to stand a week or 
ten days. The gardboard box may then 
be broken away.—V. H. D. 


the fat has cooled 


AUNTY HOPEFUL ‘ON ‘MUSICIANS 

“So Angelica Stubbs has quit 
the choir down to the meetin’ 
house, has she?’’ exclaimed Aunty 
Hopeful, as a passing neighbor 
dropped in to give her the latest 
bit of gossip circulating about the Corn- 
ers. ‘‘Well, it isn’t no surprise to me. | 
knew it was comin’ when I heard that 
Deacon Sias had objected to her singin’, 





‘Shall we gather at the river’, every time | 


there was a funeral in the church. He 
said that was the song they always sung 
at the close of the milk men’s convention 
and that he didn’t like to hear it no- 
where else. Of course, that was pretty 
hard for Angelica, since everyone knew it 
was just the Deacon’s way of servin’ 
notice that she’d sung it a good many 
times more than the law allows. I pre- 
sume Angelica felt that her efforts wasn’t 
appreciated. From now on, | suppose 
she'll let someone else do the singin’ 
who can please such of the church mem- 
bers as is in the dairy business. 

“There’s no denying that Angelica 
isn’t to be blamed for feelin’ sort of 
peeved,”’ continued Aunty, “but it’s 
my observation that~ musicians is Just 
about the most touchy sort of folks there 
is. It don't seem to make no difference 
whether they play a bass drum or a 
clarinet, or whether they warble in the 
soprano or the tenor cleff, they're all alike 
when it comes to bein’ sensitive. Their 
nervous systems is all built on the same 
slant, and you have to handle ’em with 
white kid gloves and feather dusters or 
else something is sure to crack and go to 
pieces. 


that the fat has been deodorized 


take one | 
fourteen ounces of soda or | 
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kids 
That’s 


the 
fioor.”’ 





Our hohes is fine and basedoaerg 


“Tt’s a terribly cold night and the 
mercury is steadily dropping. Better 
bring the children and your mother 


June andI are playing checkers and 
are nice and 
what a man 











We're cosy as kittens, 







playing on the 
says who has an 


warm, 


INTERNATIONAL 


Onepipe Heater 






































“I don’t. know what would become of 
this world of ours if plumbers, and tin- | 
smiths, and grocers, and cobblers, and | 
everyone else, was cut on the bias like | 
musicians. Most of us would go crazy 
tryin’ to pick our Way among ‘em with- | 
out knockin’ the chips off their should- | 
ers or breakin’ the eggs concealed in their | 
pockets. 

“I suppose I’m awfully old-fashioned 
but I do admire a person who can go 
along about their business without get- 
tin’ all fussed up when some one rubs past 
‘em in the wrong direction. Life’s too 
short to carry one’s feelin’s on one’s 


sleeve. If folks don’t like the way I do 
things they’re welcome to their own 


opinion without offendin’ me. If Angelica 
hasn't got but one song that’s appropriate 
for funerals she’s doin’ the best she can | 
when she’s accommodatin’ enough to sing | 
it. And if folks can’t listen to it, without | 
their thoughts wanderin’ to milkmen’s | 
conventions and other gatherin’s of a} 
similar nature, it isn’t Angelica’s fault. 
She’s doin’ the best she can. No one can 
do any more.”—Orin Crooker. 





Try mixing the stove polish with milk. 
[t will stay on longer and give 
polish, 


a better 
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ATENT weivttabic wate oe: 

torney's fee until patent is allowed. ~*~ 

“Inventor's Guide” Free. 
HOUGH, 516 Loan & Trust Bidg., 


ou This Phonogr 
Without a Cent of Money Down 


I want to put one of my 


Phonographs in your rome, without # cent of down — 
let you give it a thorough trial—com it with 
any on the market, and if you don’t find it 
to any costing double my ny price, 


a Long Xs a enaerpeaeed. Jus “ 
Free OnogT a; se dosar 
Stan bald “Seco! soles dasa Sf Sonate di y constructs is She je 
r ¥y low rom Kancters, | sellin, pian 
kory tea 
i acer egy borers Pee 
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FRANKLIN H. 
Washington, 


If instead of “keeping several stoves going” 
you had one of these simple heaters in your 
cellar, your whole house would be flooded all 
winter long with fresh, warm air, and the 
family could go about as they pleased, com- 
fortable in-any part of the house. 

And you would have much less bother—no 
dirt, dust or ashes scattered over the carpet, 
no constant danger of fire, no filling stoves 
with fuel 4 or 5 times a day. 

The International Onepipe needs attention 
only once or twice a day. It produces a 
steady volume of heated fresh air that rises 
through its single register, through open 
doors. into every nook and corner. 

It is a real substantial heater, scientifically designed and 
built. Guaranteed for § years and put in on 60 days trial. 
With proper care it will last a lifctime. It is easy to insf&ll, 
simple and easy to operate. Good for most old houses as 
well as new, and just the heater for churches and stores. 

The International Onepipe heater is @ Aome necessity, 
keeping the family comfortad/e, protectingthcir Aealih by 
preventing colds, and adding to their happiness. 

Write at once for Illustrated Booklet. With it we will 
send a simple Chart. When returned, we will tell you 
frankly if your particular house is adapted to this style heater. 
This expert advice is entirely free and unbiased, and obli- 
gates you in no way. 


INTERNATIONAL HesteR Company 


9-29 Arthur St., Utica, N. Y. 


Makers of all styles of heating apparatus—steam 
and hot water boilers and warm air furnaces, 
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Columbus, Ohio 


Wooden Soleo Pics: 


BOOTS ~* SHOES 


=e Try a peir—you will wear 
Pte for folder with full de- . 
ecript and prices. MONEY 
BACH K 7 not satished, All sizes. 
Shipped post paid. 
THE WORKO CO. 
Dept. 15 Racine, 


itmay 
Noat- 








D.C 











Lighter--- Better 


For all rough work and wet 
reatfor wear. Keep 
theirshape Comfortable be- 
cause warm and waterproof; 
also soles areshaped to fitfeet. 
Special tannage leather up- 

‘ough woodensoles, See the curve, It makes 
aoother kind. 
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RESTORING OLD FURNITURE 


By GORDON HASTINGS 





LITTLE knowledge 
ol staining, painting, 
and varnishing 1s of 
value to the house- 
wife who loves a pretty 
home and wants to make 
the most of what she al- 
ready possesses. This may 
sound formidable to 
people, but it is really very 
simple and easy to acquire 
The woman who once 
sesses this knack need 
longer put up with shabby 

furniture, for it easily 

within her own power to 

make it look almost as fresh 

as the day in which it from the 
factory, or, in the case of a very old pirece, 
remove dents and scratches and give ita 
finish that will make it the admired of all 
beholders. 

Suppose, for example, there an old | 
sofa in the living room that the master of 
the house considers far too comfortable 
to discard, but which is year by year 
growing shabbier. It was once covered 
with dark red rep, but this now 
faded and streaked that it is hard to tell 
just what was the original shade, and the 
woodwork is so dull and scratched that 
one has to guess what sort of a tree it 
Now to have such a piece “done 


great 


some 
y™ s- 
no 


LS 


came 


is 


18 


grew on 

over’ bya 
inconvenient for 
country, for they 


people living in 


are 


so | concealed, 


archaic that they 
longer made. But even if | 
this is the case, the cost will 
not be very great. Before 
removing even the broken 
springs examine carefully 
the manner in which they 
are put in, especially the 
- uy they are held in place 
by the broad strips of web- 
bing that are usually used 
for this purpose. If this is 
frayed and worn, get new 
webbing at the same place 
you buy the springs. . As a} 
precaution do not take the 
old webbing out or remove 
more than one of the springs before you 
have the new ones at hand and are ready 
to begin repairs. In this way you cannot 
forget the proper method of putting them | 
in again. When the webbing is renewed, | 
the springs back in their places, the hair | 
returned to its original hiding place, put | 
on the cotton cover again, or if one was | 
not used, make a new one. This will cost 
very little, is easily put on as it is entirely | 
and protects the stuffing and | 





| springs from dust and will make the new | 


| tion to the dull old woodwor!: 
professional upholsterer is most | 
the | 
usually many miles | be sandpapered off but as this is quite a 


cover wear twice as long. 
Painting and Varnishing 
Now is the time to give a little atten- | 
The first | 
thing to do is to remove the dust of ages | 
and the ancient coats of varnish. This can 


from any shop of the kind and besides this | laborious process, it is much easier and 
the expense of the work is very consider- | quicker to use one of the execllent varnish 


able. 

But there is no reason any clever house- 
wife should do it herself, for it is 
no more difficult, and perhaps not so much 
so, as many things she does every day as 
a matger of course. If one knows just how | 
to go it, difficulties decrease 
surprisingly. 

Removing the Covers 

The first thing to do to an old piece of | 
furniture is to remove the cover which is 
in too poor condition to save. In looking 
at it closely you will see that the rep is 
tacked in place with fine upholstery nails 
with small inconspicuous heads. Remove 
these with a smal tack drawer or a sharp 
chisel, being careful not to mar the wood 
any more than is necessary. In taking off 
the old cover do not tear it into strips for 
it a pattern tor 


not 


the 


about 


you will need to use as 
the new one you are going put 
Under the first cover there usually 
another of coarse, unbleached cotton cloth 
to protect the stuffing or the springs 
these things are in good condition the 
under cover can be left alone and simply 
brushed off with a stiff brush and then 
damp cloth dipped in am- 
to gather all the loose 
if, as is usually the the 
atted into lumps and some of 

broken, this cover also 
for while you are 
repairs should be thoro 
taken off in 
in be washed and then 


to on 


is 


With a 
und 
But 


wiped 
pyran wate! 


case, 


removed, 
be such 
tite 
when the repairs to the 


the sota 1s 
ind matted to- 
and pick 
the hai 
he hands 
Line 
ure 


twice 
springs 
d, for 
ver and spoil 
springs at 
upholstery 
nearest storekeeper 
and get them for you 
in entire ne set 
pert 


i can get 


where 


in are 


ips SO 


| town or at most furniture stores. 


| bladed 
| surface with an old cloth dipped in benzine. 


If | 


flannel, 


removers now on the market. You can 

get this at any paint shop in your nearest | 
Apply 

to the wood with an ordinary paint brush | 
and leave until the varnish becomes soft. | 
Then remove with a putty knife ora flat | 
kitchen knife. Wipe over the} 


Should this not make a perfectly clean 
surface, rub with a rag dipped in the re-| 
mover and again wipe off with benzine. 

On mouldings, hendines and all orna- 
mental work apply in exactly the same 
way, but in order to clean the crevices | 
thoroly use a stiff brush dipped in benzine | 
for last cleaning. Sometimes in a very old 
piece of furniture the varnish is so hard 
and thick that it is necessary, after ‘the 
first coat of remover has been put on and | 
the loose material scraped off with a knife 
to apply a second coat and let this remain | 
on until all the old varnish has been 
softened. 

With the removal of the varnish all “is 
scratches have disappeared, but there may 
be some deep dents in the wood still in 
evidence Reyes ean be made much less | 
noticeable by steaming. The easiest way | 
to do this is to take a small piece of old | 
wet it thoroly, put it over the| 


| dent and then hold a hot iron on it until 


| applying 
This | 


1 broke ni 
| S1ze of the old one 


| for turning under 


Wet the cloth again and again, 
the iron until the wood has} 
enough to make the dent 
After the wood has dried out 
rub it over with sandpaper to 
surface. Have ready a 
varnish and with a 


it is dry 


swelled 
appear 
thoroly, 
make 
can of good furniture 
small brush apply a coat, putting it on 
smoothly but not thickly. Let this stand 
for a day and a night and then rub lightly | 
over with sandpaper and put on your last 
coat of varnish. Your wood work should 
now look in first class condition. 

Cutting New Covers 

next operation is to carefully: cut 
new furniture cover the exact 
, but remember to allow 
from half to a qu: .rter of an inch all around 
at the edges, unless the | 

very stout and thick 
put on with raw edges. 


smooth 


The 
your 


out 


material chosen is 
when it can be 


This should be 


tacked in place with new | 


are no 


dis- | Women wild about it. Nocoal or ashes 
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—and decay in one 
toothsoon affects the 
others. Have your 
dentist put all your 
teeth in sound con- 
dition —then keep 
them clean with 


Soldiers and _ sailors 
must use a tooth-brush 
every day. Good teeth 
not only give better health 
but alsoa better appearance. 


Use Colgate’s twice a day 
and visit your dentist twice 
a year to enjoy **Good 
Teeth—Good Health.’’ 
Ribbon Dental Cream 
cleans the teeth, thoroughly 
and safely. It has a deli- 
cious flavor that makes 
tooth-brushing a pleasure. 


Sold everywhere, or a 
trial tube sent for 6 cents 
in stamps. Ask for the 
instructive booklet, 
“Bringing up the Teeth,” 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 87 
199 Fulton St. New York 


AGENTS— 


al 
KEROSENE 
‘So BURNER 
Makes Any Stove a Gas Stove 
Free Sample 


to Workers 


Makes its own gas 
from Kerosene (coal oil). 
Gives every home a gas stove. 


Wonderful Labor Saver 


Absolutely safe. Cheapest 
fuel known. Agents 
just coining money. 
ashes to carry. No more 


Safe, a a 4 
a ee 


Furnishes A Sensation 


| danger from 
line. 
ery home a prospect. 
> carry rnd demonstrate. 
rite today. Thomas Burner 





go man has perfected a new, an amazingly brilliant 
light—whiter, brighter than electricity. Amazingly low 
cost. A lantern without a wick—no glass chimney, Used 
as a lamp indoors, and asa lantern outdoors. 300 candle 
power, Gives light for four hours for a cent. New plan 
ves one free to selected representative in cach neigh- 
es od, Write immediately. 


ACORN BRASS MFG. CO., 154 Factory Bidg., Chicago 
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STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 














upholstery tacks or small upholstery nails. 
Pull it rather tightly in putting it on but 
if there is a pattern or stripe, be careful 
to get it on straight. Then tack all around 
the edges an upholstery gimp to match or 
harmonize with the covering. This makes 
a very neat and attractive finish. Your 
old sofa should be literally as good as new 
und equal to ten or even twenty years 
more wear. For covering large pieces of 
this sort, tapestry, corduroy, or cretonne 
with a dark ground are used. 

In the case of old furniture where the 
covers are not torn or very much worn 
but only rather dingy looking, or perhpas 
a little faded, they can be greatly im- 
proved by brushing off carefully with a 
whisk broom, and then wringing a cloth 
out of warm water and twisting nearly 
dry, laying this over the cover and beat- 
ing it with a rattan furniture beater. When 
one side is dusty, turn it on the other. 
Often it is necessary to use several cloths 
on one piece of furniture. Continue 
beating until the cloth comes away with- ! 
out showing any soil. If the furniture 
coverings are not in a light color ammonia 
can be put in the water in which the 
cloths are wrung out. This will still 
further brighten the covering. Do not 
let the cloths be very wet or you will 
streak the upholstering. They should be 
damp only. Sometimes a last wiping with 
a cloth dipped in alcohol aids greatly in 
the cleaning. 

Ugly bedroom furniture can often be 
changed into something very attractive 
by a coat of paint or stain at a cost of 
from twenty-five to fifty cents. In stain- 
ing furniture take care to apply the mix- 
ture in thin even coats and be careful that 
no drops are allowed to. run down. A 
stain usually requires thinning with tur- 
pentine so that it can be laid on more 
smoothly. Any amount of turpentine can 
be used if lighter shades are desired. You 
can get stains closely imitating mission, 
weathered oak, Flemish, mahogany, light 
oak, ete., but of course you cannot apply 
a light stain on a dark piece of furniture 
without first covering the dark wood with 
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a light paint. For instance I have aa 
old table that I wanted to place in a room 
with green furniture. It was black with 
age and badly cracked. First I filled up | 
the cracks with putty and then painted 

the whole thing a bright yellow. When 

this was dry I treated it to a coat of green 

stain which I afterwards rubbed with a 

rag dipped in powdered pumice stone and 

water. The result was just what I wanted. | 
The yellow paint showing faintly thru the | 
stain gave a light effect, exactly similar to 

the new green furniture that has the stain | 
put over unpainted wood. 

Often furniture can be stained and 
varnished in the same application for 
many new stains are combined with 
varnish. In staining furniture it is not 
necessary to remove the old finish unless 
it is cracked, marred or worn thru in 
places. If such is the case a varnish re- 
mover should first be used, then the sur- 
face should be lightly sandpapered and the 
stain put on. When one wishes to form 
a set for a room from pieces made of 
different. kinds of wood, it should be re- 
membered that each wood takes the stain 
differently, so to get a uniform color, some 
of the pieces will need more coats than 
others. When painting furniture, the best 
results are obtained by putting on more 
than one coat. In using white enamel 
paint, a coat of ordinary paint or what is 
called “enamel primer” should always be 
put under it if one wants the thick lustrous 
white appearance that is so attractive. 


Circumstances may prevent one 
what is known as a “good housekeeper, 
but everyone can be a good home maker, 
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Modern farming demands modern 
equipment. No piece of equip- 
ment is more essential to success- 
ful farming than a modern per- 
fected timepiece. 


milton [atch 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy” 


Guardian of your time, a Hamilton 
helps you make the most of your i 
time. Running your farm on | 
Hamilton schedule enables you 
to divide your time into smaller, 
more exact units of effort. i 


Buit by painstaking watch ex- ] 
perts, every Hamilton embodies 
a lifetime of enduring, unfailing | 
service. With 32 beautiful models 1 
to choose from, a Hamilton makes | 
one of the most highly prized of 


gifts, cherished and appreciated 
| as hardly another gift can be. 
hy Write Today 
for “‘The Timekeeper’’ 
Hamilton prices: complete cased 
$27.50 to $150. Hamilton 


movements to fit your present watch- 
case, $14 ($15.25 in Canada) and up. 


Hamilton Watch Company 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
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which is more to the point. Home making 
is of the spirit and is not always accom- 
plished by the good housekeeper. 


| foe 








WARD TRACTOR CO.,2041 W St., Lincoln, Neb. 





Cheap pumping 
“use the Wind 


PpuMpP water with the $ 65 
Eclipse Wood Windmill— 
use wind for power. Our rec- rt 
ords showthat yourwater sup- a 
ply will cost you only $1.65 a year, figured 
on service in years, rather than first cost. 
Eclipse Mille have been sold for 60 years and we 
can give names of farmers who are stil] pump- 
ing water with the Eclipse, after 
38 Years of Service 
Buy the Eclipse—it is a time-tried, solidly-eon- 
structed, powerful windmill, requiring little at- 
tention and no repairs. Go to r dealer for an 
Eclipse Windmill and Tower. He will serve you. 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Manufacturers 



































There is something of interest and value to every member 
of the farm family in every issue of Successful Farming. 
~ Read each department and all! the advertisements. 
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Note—As many questions upon potnts of eeigpatte 
will be answered in this department as space will per- 
mit Address your letters to Editorial Department, 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, 
and sign your name 
answered No names wil! be published Those de- 
siring personal answer must enclose a three-cent stamp 


An lowa reader asks: “Is it permis- 
sible, when you do not catch a name in an 
introduction, to ask that it be repeated?”’ 

Whenever you are introducing people 
to each other, be sure to repeat the names 
distinctly. If you do not happen to catch 
the name when you are being introduced, 
it is your duty to bow, saying, “I beg your 
pardon, I did not hear the name.” 

A Nebraska subscriber asks: 
should I introduce our minister 
boy friend?”’ 

f the minister has received his doctor’s 
degree and addressed as Dr. , 
the form of introduction may be as fol- 
lows: ‘Dr. , | want you to meet, or 
I want to introduce, Mr. B.’’ Otherwise 
the minister should be introduced as the 
Reverend Mr. ‘ 

\ South Dakota reader asks: ‘Is 
it always necessary to ask the lady to 
take lunch after a play? What is gen- 
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lowa, and be sure | 
Unsigned questions will not be | 
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erally ordered for refreshments? How 
often should one send flowers? Is it 
necessary to put your card in the pack- 
age?” 

It is not necessary to ask your com- 
panion to lunch every time after attend- 
ing the theater. If you do not feel that 
you can afford it, or if it is very late in 
the evening, and for many other reasons, 
both parties frequently do not feel in- 
clined to stop for leach before going home. 
The menu ecards of cafes and restaurants 
that cater to the after theater trade, 
usually contain many dishes especially ap- 
propriate for after theater lunches. It is a 
matter of personal taste which you choose. 
Club house sandwiches, salads, bouillon 
and wafers-with a dessert of some kind, or 
anything of this nature makes a de- 
lictous late lunch. 

The frequency with which flowers are 
| sent, is almost entirely a matter to be de- 
termined by the size of your pocketbook 
and by personal inclination, Holidays are 
appropriate days on which to remember 
friends in this way, also birthdays, or 
when attending dances and other elabor- 
ate evening functions. Some men, who 
ean afford the courtesy, have the happy 
faculty of presenting flowers to their 
dinner guests. Unless the flowers are 
presented personally, a card should be 
enclosed, so that the young lady will 
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know to whom she is indebted. 

A Nebraska subscriber writes: “When 
having a wedding for about thirty relatives 
and only a few close friends, are printed 
invitations necessary? In what manner 
should they be asked? 

If the wedding is to be very informal, 
notes of invitation may be written in the 
first person by the bride’s mother, or the 
invitation in some cases may be extended 
verbally. An informal note may read 
something on this order: Margaret and 
Mr. Cannon are to be married on Tuesday, 
November 6, at twelve o'clock. The wed- 
ding will be very quiet, with none but the 
immediate family and most intimate 
friends present. We hope that you will be 
one of that number. If the bride wishes, 
you may also add: Margaret sends her 
love and hopes that you will come to see 
her married. This note should be signed, 
of course, by the mother of the bride.— 
Bertha Averille. 


Saucepans with enameled linings must 
not be allowed to get too hot, especially 
if there is not plenty of liquid in them, or 
the enamel wil cack and scale off. 

Before buying a broom press the edge 
against the floor. If the straws remain 
firm in a close mass the broom is a good 
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Who are the greatest artists? 


The talented singers and instrumentalists who by reason of 
their superior artistry are famous the whole world over 
—who charm hosts of music-lovers upon their appearance on 


the 


opera and concert stage 


—who have chosen Victrola, Records exclusively to carry their 


art to all the world and immortalize them-for all time. 
Hear your favorite music at any Victor dealer’s. 

any Victrola Records by the world’s greatest artists. : 
Record catalog—the most complete catalog of music in all the world—and we will 
also send you the name and address of the nearest dealer. 


get Voice Culture Records, 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 


Important Notice: Victor Records and Victor Machines are scien- 
tifically coordinated and synchronized by our special processes of manu- 
facture, and their use, one with the other, is absolutely essential to a 


perfect Victor reproduction. 











reatest music 
sreatest artists 
-only on Victrola Records 


He will gladly play for you 
Write to us for the Victor 


Ask to hear the Saen- 











“Victrola” is the Registered 
* Trademark of the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company desig- 
nating the products of this 
Company only. 


New Victor Records dem- 
: onstrated at all dealers 
on the Ist of each month 
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First big logs of spruce, then 
strong, clean spruce fibre, and 
finally sturdy panels without a 
crack, knot or blemish, make 
Beaver Board. 

That’s the right way to think 
of Beaver Board and when you 
think of it as knotless, crackless 
manufactured lumber you will 
realize its true worth as a build- 


~~ mm the felling of the big spruce ‘trees on timber lands of The Beaver Board 
ompanies in Northern Canada, to the finished Beaver Board ready 
—— ceilings, every process is owned apd operated by The Beaver Board Companies 


How Long Life is Built 


into Beaver Board 
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and ceilings or to.the studding 
of new partitions. Youcan saw it 
just like anyother kind of lumber. 
Beaver Boarding is so easy, you 
can do the work yourself. 

Our Department of Design 
and Decoration will gladly assist 
you in the planning of your 
home decoration. This is a 
free service that carries no obli- 





ing material. 

You will then realize why it 
is so satisfying on walls and 
ceilings, why it is warmer in 
winter and cooler in summer 
than lath and plaster and why 
it cannot crack. 


¥ou can nail Beaver Board 
directly over old papered walls 





gation. 


Write for bound booklet, “Building 
More Comfort Into The Farm Home.” 


THE BEAVER BOARDCOMPANIES 
22 Beaver Road 


Branches in Boston, New York, Baltimore, Cleve- 
lang, Detroit, Chicago, Minneapolis, Kan nase 


Most Lumber and Building Supply Dealers carry 


BEAVER B 


Buffalo, N. Y 


City and San Francisce. 


aver Beard. Write us for the name of 
your nearest dealer. 
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FOR BETTER WALLS & CEILINGS 





FASHION LETTER 


The new suit coats are short, some in| 


Lace will be used extensively. W ide | 
bands of lace edge tunics on voile dresses, | 


finger tip length, and others even short-/ it is used for side draperies and cascade 


er. Skirts are made on simple lines and in 
many cases quite narrow averaging from 
one and three-fourths to two yards in 
width. Silk skirts in plain and novelty 
weaves are shown. Some with tunics, in 
various lengths; others with simple side 
draperies and a few with shaped yoke ef- 
fects. For general utility wear the simple 
skirt is best. Some smart models are seen 
in serge, novelty mixtures, checks, plaids, 
and striped fabrics; shirred at the waist 
and finished with a belt of matched ma- 
terial. 

Taffeta, foulards and shantung will be 
extensively used. Sheer silk crepe is com- 
bined with other fabrics, but the silks that 
will tailor well will be most popular. 

Neutral colors predominate in the 
spring coats; beige, gray and soft tan in 
gabardine, serge, broad deloth, satin and 
faille. The smartest models are forty- 
five inches long. The lines are slenler. 
The waistline is either defined by a belt 
or the coat has a skirt piece. Sleeves are 
loose, with perhaps a tight cuff, fitted un- 
der an outer sleeve. 

Navy blue taffeta frocks are shown, on 
which gray as trimming looks well. 





. 





| effects, for sleeves and collars on dresses 
of silk, crepe, and chiffon. For linen frocks 
heavy. lace is used. Cotton dresses show 
lace, voile or organdy fichus. 

Long narrow collars reaching to the 
belt are of lace or self material. Soft silk 
frocks may be trimmed with lace collars, 
wired to stand away from the neck. The 
flat square collar of lace is also in vogue. 

Simple frocks are trimmed with sashes 
of self material or of wide satin ribbon. 

The new silks show dots and rings and 
floral designs. For sports costumes there 
is the stunning khaki-kool offered in 
white and ivory tints. Pussy willow 
taffeta is used for gowns, blouses and also 
for underwear. 

Hand bags are made to match the ma- 
terials of the hat. 


SUGARLESS BREAKFAST MARMA- 
LADES 


A pple- Raisin Marmalades.—1 c. ground 
seeded raisins, 1 c. chopped apples, and 
1 c. water. Cook until thickened. A 


little orange and lemon juice and the 
grated rind may be added if liked. 








Apricots, pears, peaches, or prunes 
may be combined with the raisins and 


used in the same way, or three fruits 
may be combined as apricots, apples, 
and raisins. 

Date-Prune Jam.—Wash 1 lb. prunes, 


soak over night; cook in the same water 
and remove the stones. Stone 1 lb. 
of dates and cut in small pieces. Cook 
these with the prunes until the mixture 
is thick. Add a small amount of lemon 
juice. 

Prune-Apricot Butter —Wash 1 lb, 
prunes and }4¢ Ib. apricots; soak over night; 
stew in the same water until soft and rub 
thru a colander; return to the fire and cook 
slowly until thick like apple butter. Be 
careful that it does not ont Do not 
add sugar. 

The English custom of using such 
marmalades on toast and hot breads at 
breakfast in place of butter would be a 
good one for the American people to 
adopt. 


There is nothing better for preparing 
a new kettle for use than boiling clean 
potato skins in it for an hour or more, then 

wash with hot water, dry and rub over 
with lard. 
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Grandma: 
‘Try good old 


Musterole 


For sore muscles or 
lame back or for any- 
body’s rheumatism, 
there is nothing quite 
like Musterole. 


It brings quicker relief 
than a mustard plaster; and 
it makes no muss and brin 
no blister. You just take 
this clean, white ointmen 
made of oil of mustard, an 
rub it gently on the spot. 
Ah! What a — - Sofi 
ing, penetrating, deli u 
relict! First you feel a 
tingle, then there comes a 
delightful coolness that 
seems to penetrate "way 
down. And usually the pain 
goes while you are using it. 

There is neither bother, nor 
muss, nor blister, nor danger. For 
Musterole is simply made from oil 
of mustard and a few home sim- 
ples. It penetrates and will not 
blister. Yet it will generate heat; 
and this disperses the congestion. 

Peculiarly enough Musterole 
feels delightfully cool a few mo- 
ments after you have applied it. 
Remember: as you rub it in 
usually the pain goes. Never be 
without a jar of Musterole. 

Many doctors and nurses recom- 
mend Musterole. 30c and 60c jars— 
$2.50 hospital size. 

The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 











ERE'S a 400 can 

lie power hand lantern. 
Pure white light, wind-proof, storm- proof. 
Great for use around the house, barn, mi /king pen, 
feed jot and wherever asafe, portable light is needed. 


American Dark Chaser 


Costs tess than 1-3 cent 
en howrte run. Nonbreak 

















ing mica chimney. No wick. No 
smoke. Cleaned automatically 
Finished in polished nickel 
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i lustrcted circulars, 






AMERICAN GAS 
MACHINE CO. 
739 Clark Street 


for Circular 
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Patterson (vil Service School. 292 News Bide . Rochester. N.¥ 








OLD FALSETEETH WANTED—DON’T MATTERIFBROKEN | 


We pay ~ to 15 dollars per set. Also cash for Old Gold, 
Silver and broken Jewelry. Check sent by recurn mail 
Goods held 10 days for sender's approval of our offer 
Mazer's Tooth Speciality, 2007S. 5th St., Phila., Pa. 




















MEN WANTED! csr 
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like a 
marked Nurse Atkins as she lifted him 
to her knee. 

“Yes, it keeps me busy lengthening his 


“Billy is growing weed,” 


sleeves and buying shoes to replace 
those he has outgrown. But do lay off 
your wraps and make me a real visit.” 

“No, I am very busy. My ‘First Aid’ 
work takes nearly all my spare time.” 

“First Aid work is interesting. Dr. 
Manly is teaching our club women sim- 
plified first aid and his classes are well 
attended. With the combination of 
‘Home Nursing’, and ‘First Aid’ instruc- 
tion, I will soon be quite an expert 
practical nurse.”’ 

“Then you won’t miss me if I go to 
France?” 

“Yes, for you are such a good friend 
and besides there may come a time when 
|a trained nurse, like you, is indispens- 
’ 
able. My new knowledge, however, 
prevents that panicky feeling that used to 
come when John cut his finger or Billy 
was threatened with croup.” 

“Every woman should know what to do 
until the doctor comes, and this know- 
ledge would prevent much serious illness. 
Prevention is so much better than cure.” 

“Do you think sick spells hinder a 
child’s growth?” 

“Certainly. Don’t mildew and blight 
hinder the growth of a plant?’ 

“Yes, and I suppose a child’s food and 
environment makes a difference too.” 

“A plant grows more robust if it has 
plenty of the right kind of plant food; 
sunshine, water and cultivation and a 
child is Just a human plant that may be 
wonderfully developed with intelligent 
care.” 

“T have been wondering why so mary 
children have flat chests and large 
abdomens.” 

“Overfeeding, malnutrition, and lack of 
exercise. The abdomen becomes dis- 
tended by the gasses from undigested 
food. This makes the child ill, and he 
feels less inclined to exercise than the 
healthy youngster so he has an unde- 
veloped chest.” 

“Will a distended abdomen go back to a 
| normal size later in life?’’ 

“It can be reduced by careful dieting 
and special exercises, but many children 
become more shapely after they are old 
enough to play out of doors. 

You see exercise in the open air im- 
preves their digestion and domiene all 
the muscles of the body while it also fills 
out the lungs.” 

“I have thought that Billy Boy is 
putting on too much fat.” F 

“How much does he weigh?” 

“Twenty-five and one-half pounds.” 

“That is pretty heavy for an eighteen 
months old boy, but perhaps he is enough 
over the average in height to keep up the 
right proportion. Hand me your yard 
stick and tape line and we will measure 
him in a jiffy.” 

“But [ haven’t a measuring board.” 

“Two stiff backed books and the yard 
stick will answer the purpose. Take his 
shoes off, lay him down on his back, and | 
will hold one book at his head and you hold 
the other at his feet, keeping it well up to 
his heels. Place your hand on his knees 
to keep him straight. Now take him 
away and the distance between these 
two books will be his height which is 














just thirty-one inches. Now run that 
tape line around his chest over the nip- 
ples, holding it tight to allow for his cloth- 
ing which should have been removed to do 


re- | 
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How to Remove the 


Cause of Most Illness 


OU will keep having constipa- 

tion as long as your bowels 
are in the condition that allows 
constipation to exist. Purges and 
cathartics don’t change the con- 
dition—in fact their very violence 
will often make it worse. 

The success of the NUJOL treat- 
ment is because N UJOL acts dif- 
ferently from anything else. It 
changes the condition. It doesn’t 
physic you. But a day or two 
after you start taking it the 
bowels become regular and act 
naturally, without help. —~ 

Then all you need to keep regu- 
lar is a little NUJOL now and 
then. 

NUJOL is absolutely harmless and 
hence is prescribed for infants and nurs- 
ing mothers. It acts gently—yet surely, 
and freeing you from constipation, pro- 
tects you from Rheumatism, Kidney 
trouble, Bright’s Disease and the other 
dangers that spring from constipation. 

Always keep a bottle of NUJOL and 
use it. 

If your druggist hasn't it, send 50c. 

and we will send new 9-oz. size to any 

address, including soldiers or sailors. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(new jERsEY) 


New Jersey 





Bayonne 








Instant Bunion Relief 
Prove It At My Expense 


an 
nce in it that fam go- 
send it to you absolutely 
It is a wonderful yet simple 
home remedy which relieves you almost 
instantly of the pues it removes the 
bun 


F. 
pl 


ain sealed envelope. i 
EDY CO., 3582 W. 26th 





New Water-Proof Apron 
Made of vulcanized rubber sheeting. 
Color, dainty light blue with white 
check. Guaranteed. 5 sizes and 
styles. For housewives, children, 
men and women in factories, laun- 
dries, restaurants, butchers, ap 
men, ete. Saves clothes, acid-proof, 
grease-proof. Won't crack or peel off. 


Make $2000 a Year 


Work spare time or full time. This 
new apron sells like wildfire. Easy to 
demonstrate. A prospect in every 
home. Often sell 5 to one family. 
Miles sold $26.25 in 14 hours. Haas 
sold $41.55 in 3 days. Any man or 
woman, young or old, can make big 
; money. Write for terms and samples 
, . today. THOMAS APRON CO. 
6071 Gay St. Ohio 


INVENT SOMETHING. It Ma 


Bri Wealth. Sen 

Postal for Free Book, 
Tells what to invent and how to obtain a patent 
through Our Credit System. or Free 











Send sketch f 
Optnion of Patentability. TALBERT & TALBERT 4297 
Talbert Building, Washington, D. C. 
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this properly. His head circumference 
should be taken around the largest. part 
of the cranium and across the forehead. 
lhe abdominal measurement should aon 
over the navel. I advise taking these 
easurements once each month and if 
ou will get his correct weight about the 
ume time and keep the record you will 
ve a very fair index of his growth and 
evelopment. I will send you a chart 
howing the average measurements of 
the average boy and girl from six months 
to four years.” 
Here are Billy Boys’ measurements 
nd weight which Helen wrote dawn: 


Age weight height chest head abdomen 
Smo. 2546 31 19'9 1953 19 
Measurements and weight of average 
boy at different ages: 
6 mo. 9 mo, 18 mo. 18 mo. 
Weight 18 203% 217 s 2456 
Height 2644 284% 294% 31% 
Chest 17 +5 17% 18% 19% 
Head 17% 4 18 185% 1946 
Abdomen 17% 17% 1845 


the Watts 


HILDA CROSSES THE LINE 


Continued from page 123 


Hilda dropped her chin thoughtfully 
into her upturned paims. “I don't quite 
know what to do next,” she said slow] 
half kemppiaies 9 § “Aunt Jane’s gone; 
Hannah’s gone; Louise’s gone. I burned 
up half a foaf ; of bread and most all the 
bacon before 1 got a few decent pieces; 
and I burned most all my fingers, too. 
Where'd you say to begin?” 

“With that agency, and I wouldn’t get 
sisters this time, either. Then they won’t 
both have to go off together whenever 
anyone gets sick or sad, married or born.” 
Then, changing abruptly, “I intended 
leaving this beside your plate. Your 
mother wrote it—a few words at a time— 
during the last two weeks she lived.” 
His voice was husky. 

Hilda had arisen, and for a moment he 
stood looking searchingly down into her 
face. “I’m sorry,” he repeated gravely, 
“that I forgot. Sorry your birthday ss 
practically spoiled. But you’ve given me 
the most humanly pleasant break- 
fast hour I have known for eighteen 
years. I have missed your mother, my 
dear.”’ 

On the impulse of the moment her head 
lifted high, and into her voice came 
sound that had never been there before. 

‘I’m going to give you another one to- 
morrow,” she said clearly, “ and tomorrow, 
ind tomorrow, straight down the road.’ 
(To be continued.) 





FINE MENDING HINTS 
Those of us who have entirely relegated | 
the spool of adhesive plaster to a shelf in | 
the medicine closet, have not allowed it to 
live up to its possibilities. It has at least | 
two distinct uses in the sewipg basket 
First, a strip of it will be very welcome 
‘round the end of the finger that is almost | 
ways getting pricked in certain sewing. 
Second, if a fine piece of darning is to be 
lone, adhesive plaster attached lightly | 
it the back will keep everything—threads | 
nd frayed edges—just where they should 
while the stitches are being taken, and | 
here will be no drawing or puckering of | 
he material anywhere. It is easily re- 
oved, if desired, when no longer needed. 
TO FRESHEN SALT FISH 
To freshen salt mackerel or other fish, I 
ike a deep earthenware dish and set into 
a dish which will come up about half | 
ay to the top, then lay the fish over the 
ner dish, skin side up, and fill the big | 
ish full of water. 
Salt is very much heavier than water, | 
id will rapidly settle down. In fact if} 
1e water is tasted in the morning before 
e fish have been disturbed the top will 
» quite fresh, while the bottom is a | 


trong brine. 
In the morning the fish are ready to boil, 
broil or fry, as wanted.—A. F. B. 
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or Cosiness 







ee ty a depth to the 
quality of Wallpaper—a 
warmth and a cosiness which 
creates the true atmosphere of 
home. 


As you appreciate the soft- 
ness of the rugs on your floors, 
after you have trudged to and 
fro in the workaday world, so 
do you rejoice in the home-like 
effect of newly papered walls 
and ceilings, after time spent 
in hotels, offices or shops. 


Make of your house a home. 
Have furniture individually 
yours in the choosing; com- 
fortable, squshy armchairs; 
softly shaded lights; open fires; 
books; flowers. And asa fit- 
ting background for these de- 
lights, new Wallpaper, subtly 
voicing your oe and 
harmoniously blending with 
the furnishings of each room. 


Wallpaper assists in the fur- 
nishing of a home. It is as 
much an asset as the furniture 
itself. In proof, who has not 
seen the transformation of a 
dull, unattractive room caused 
simply by the changing of the 
paper on its walls? 


Review your house critically. 
Is it all as it should be? Are 
you entirely satisfied with each 
room? If you are not, it is 

uite likely the secret lies in 
he treatment of the walls and 
ceilings. 


Now isthe time to repaper 
your house. Consult your 
decorator or wallpaper dealer. 
He will gladly estimate on any 


‘or all rooms, without obliga- 


tion. 


ALLIED WALLPAPER 
INDUSTRY 
of the United States and Canada 


General Offices 


1328 Broadway, Marbridge Building 
New York City 
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w—It’s Good Business 


In war, as in times of peace, there are three essen- 
tials to life—food, clothing, and shelter. People who 
are sufficiently fed, properly clothed, and well-heused, 
do more and better work. And to win the war, we 
must produce more. 

If your family should have a better home, why not 
build it now? You can now buy over twice as much 
building material with your farm products as you could 
four years ago; Curtis Standard Designs cost no more 
now than special woodwork cost ““before the war’’ ; 
Liberty Bonds will be accepted in payment for 
CukiiS Woodwork. 


a Home Books Free 


The home shown in this adver- 

tisement is “Rockdale,” selected 

from ** Better Built Homes,’’ 

Vol. III, containing 30 homes 

costing $3150and more. ‘*Better 

Built Homes,”” Vol. IT, contains 

. 30 homes for $3150 and less. 

=\ 
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Curtis dealer can render you. 
will help you regarding the selection and dimensions of materials. 


mi 


Without Disappomtment 


Send for your choice of our free home books. Study the plans carefully afd 
Get the help, too, of the service the 
He will co-operate with the contractor. He 
Important as 


that fills your. needs. 


are his services in helping you solve the many questions confronting you, equally 
important will be the Curtis dealer’s advice and suggestions for wise use of 


CurTiS 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for. Your Home”’ 


The efforts to put quality in Cuk#i:S Woodwork begin with 
the designing. When a new piece is to be added to the line 
of CuRt:S Woodwork our architects and artists are called in, 
They employ their knowledge and talents in perfecting the 
design. It must be correctly proportioned, beautiful, and use- 
ful. The same exacting care is exercised in making the fin- 
ished product. The result is woodwork that is right in design, 
material, and workmanship. This sketch here shows the har- 
monizing lines of a Curtis colonnade and a French door. 


Our home book, “‘Better Built Homes,’’ Volume III, will 
give you a better idea of the quality of the woodwork because 
the illustrations in it are reproduced from actual pictures. Ask 
the Curtis dealer to show you his copy of the big Curtis Cata- 
log, a book containing hundreds of pages of Curtis designs. 


This, then, is our advice to prospective home builders: 





Send for your choice of the Curtis Home Books, get the help 
of the Curtis dealer in planning your home, and select Curtis 
Standard Designs for the permanent furniture for your home. 


The Curtis Companies, Service Bureau 
1654-1754 South Second Street Clinton, Iowa 
Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Lincoln, Neb. Minneapolis Wausau, Wis. 
Sioux City, lowa Dayton, Ohio Topeka, Kan. 
Eastern Offices: Pittsburgh and Washington 
The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction to its users. 
“We're not satisfied unless you_are” 
t l / in ind 


mail the 


Chicago 
Detroit 


Clinton, lowa 


Oklahoma City 


STITT 
THE CURTIS COMPANIES, SERVICE BUREAU 
1654-1754 S. Second St., Clinton, lowa 
Without obligation, please send me, free 
“Better Built Homes”’’—Vol. II—($3150 and under) 
“Better Built Homes”—Vol. III—($3150 and up) 
Mark the book you wish 
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THE WAY THE HOME FOLKS HELPED HOOVER 


TOP the 
4 pocecetoam, 

‘ather, dear,” 
Carlotta begged 
when the six or 
more neighbors 
had finished sup- 
er, “Uncle Ben has 
something to say.” 

“But it’s play- 
ing ‘Tipperary’. 
Ain’t that appro- 
priate?”’ 

“Sh! It’s appro- 
priate enough but 
too noisy. Now 
then, Uncle Ben.” 

“Well, sir? said 
jolly Uncle Ben, as 
he arose from his 
place with a puzzled air, “Carlotta 
here just asked me to say a few words 
about Food Conservation and Patriot- 
ism. I know about Patriotism straight enough, having had 
civil was experience as ye all well know, but to tell the truth, 
{ can’t see just what a man’s got to do with Feod Conservation. 
Isn’t that woman’s work in this war?”’ 

“Good!” said Carlotta, showing her dimples. “You don’t 
know one bit more about it than I thought you did, Uncle Ben. 
At first I wanted to have just the neighbor women in to sup- 
per so we could talk together about Hoover’s plans, and then 
I happened to think, ‘Well, what earthly good will it do us 
women to learn to conserve if the men won’t back us up in it? 
If Aunt Hattie goes and makes Uncle Ben’s walnut cake without 
icing—”’ 

“Pshaw, now, you don’t require that, do ye? 
Uncle Ben anxiously. 

“And then Uncle Ben complains all the time because he does 
not understand the reason for it—’’ Carlotta went on resolutely. 
‘‘No, the men have to help us conserve; that’s all there is to it. 
Women cook for the men, anyhow—.” 

“That’s so,” nodded Mrs. Rogers, rocking vigorously. “I'd 
never waste a minute’s time on green tomato pic if *twasn’t 
for you, Henry!” 

“We have to do something to help win the war—we who 
can’t fight,” Carlotta continued. ‘Annabelle here wanted to 
run off and be a Red Cross nurse; didn’t you, Annabelle?” 

“They didn’t want me without training,”’ explained gentle 
little Annabelle, blushing rosily, “but I am doing lots of knit- 
ting at home now!”’ 

“That’s splendid, and it’s very important. But conserving 
the food is even more important. Nobody else here is doing 
so much as Mother Johnson who has sent Will, but we can all 
do our share. And when we understand that we must save 
wheat and sugar and fats to help feed the Allies and all our sol- 
dier boys in France—boys like Will.” 

“I do hope he’s getting enough to eat,” 
worried. 

“Well, were all going to try to save as much as we can,” said 
Carlotta. “Not a scrap of bread is 
wasted at, our house now; we dry it u 
and grind it up. We used the séraps 
today in the salmon loaf and the rice 
and cheese hearts. We saved sugar by 
using corn syrup or molasses in the 
brown bread, the cookies, and the 
grape-fruit peel. So you see we're 
trying to conserve all we can. And 
Father is backing us up in everything.”’ 

The Valentine Day Supper 

Cherry Heart Cocktail 
Salmon Loaf Salmon Sauce 
Buttered Beets 
Rice and Cheese Hearts 

Steamed Brown Bread in Heart Shaped Sandwiches 
Gelatin Cabbage Salad Salad Dressing 
Cheesed Wafers 

Cocoanut Drop Cookies 





” 


interrupted 


Mother Johnson 


Ice Cream 
Coffee 
Candied Grapefruit Peel 
Carlotta’s Recipes (Level Measure) 

Fruit Cocktail (twelve portions). 4 c. canned cherries, 
twelve slices canned pineapple, diced, 1 c. diced oranges, ‘4c. 

iter. 

Mix the cherries, diced pineapple, diced oranges, and water. 
Sweeten to taste. Allow to stand in a cold place for at least 

ie hour. Arrange in glass sherbet cups and serve. 

Salmon Loat (twelve portions). 3 c. canned salmon, 2 c. 


y bread-crumbs ground fine, 2 tsp. salt, 44 tsp. paprika, 4 
gs, 2 c. milk, 2 tbsp. butter. 
Break salmon with a silver fork. 


Add the crumbs, salt, 


A Valentine’s Day Gathering 


Rice and cheese hearts 





Candied “ a 


paprika, eggs, well- 
beaten, and milk. 
When thoroly 
mixed, pour into a 
well buttered loaf- 
cake pan. Pour the 
butter, melted, over 
the top. Bake 
forty minutes in a 
moderate oven. 
Unmold and serve 
warm surrounded 
with salmon sauce. 
Salmon Sauce. 4 
tbsp. butte, 14 ec. 
salmon oil, 





from 
the cans, % e. 
flour, 1% tsp. salt, 
2% ec. milk, 2 tbsp. 
pickle chopped 
fine, 1 tsp. chopped parsley, 1% tsp. 
celery salt, 44 tsp. onion salt. 

; : Melt the butter, add the salmon 
oil, then stir in the flour and salt, mixing well. Add the milk 
slowly, stirring constantly until the mixture is thick and 
creamy. Add the pickle, parsley, celery, salt and onion salt. 
Beat vigorously for one minute. Re-heat and pour over the sal- 
mon loaf, 

Buttered Beets (twelve portions). 3 ¢. cooked beets, sliced, 
16 ¢. vinegar, 4 tbsp. melted butter, 2 tsp. salt, 14 tsp. paprika, 
4 tbsp. brown sugar. 

Cut the cooked beets in one-inch pieces. Add the vinegar, 
butter, salt, paprika and brown sugar which have been well 
mixed. Place in a buttered pan, cover, and place in a moder- 
ate oven for fifteen minutes. This flavors them thru and thru. 

Rice and Cheese Hearts (twelve portions). 11% ec. cooked 
rice, 2 tbsp. butter, 3 tbsp. water, 4 c. flour, 11% c. rice water, 
1 c. cheese cut fine, 2 tsp. salt, 1 tsp. chopped parsley, 3 tbsp. 
egg, 2 tbsp. water, 2 c. dry bread crumbs rolled ne. 


Melt the butter, add the water and when hot, add the flour 
slowly. When well-blended, add the rice water. Cook slowly 
until very thick. Add the cheese and beat for two minutes. 
Cook for one minute stirring constantly. Add the rice, salt 
and parsley. Allow to cool. Mix the egg and water. Place a 
tablespoon of the rice mixture in the crumbs and then in the 
egg mixture and again in the crumbs. Flatten down to form 
a heart shape. This is easily done with the hands. Allow 
to stand at least one hour, longer if —_ Fry a light 
brown as doughnuts are fried, in deep fat. It is best to place 
the rice hearts in a small wire basket or strainer and immerse 
them in the hot fat until done. Serve hot. They may be 
reheated in the oven if desired. 

Steamed Brown Bread (twelve portions). 1% ec. corn- 
meal, 1 c. graham flour, 1 c. rye flour, 2 tsp. soda, 2 tsp. bak- 
ing-powder, 1 tsp. salt, 144 c. molasses, 14 ¢. sour milk. 

Mix the cornmeal, graham flour, rye flour, soda, baking- 
powder and salt. Add the molasses and sour milk. Beat 
vigorously for two minutes. Fill well 
buttered molds half full and steam 
for three hours. When intended for 
sandwiches, this bread should be made 
the day before. When cold, cut in 
thin slices, butter and make into sand- 
wiches. Cut the sandwiches into 
heart shapes. This can be doné with a 
heart-shaped cooky-cutter, or with a 
paper pattern and a sharp knife. 

Gelatin Cabbage Salad (twelve por- 
tions). 4 tbsp. ca ts gelatin, 4c. 
water, 2% c. boiling water, 3 tbsp. 
lemon juice, 2 tbsp. “vinegar, 2) tsp. 
salt, 1 tbsp. sugar, 44 c. pimento cut 
fine, 2 c. cabbage finely chopped or shredded. 

Soak the gelatin in cold water for five minutes. Add the 
boiling water. When thoroly dissolved, add the lemon juice, 
vinegar, salt, sugar, pimento, and cabbage. Mix well and pour 
into moistened molds or into a large square pan. Set in a cold 
— for three hours. If in the square pan, cut into squares 

yefore serving. Arrange on lettuce leaves with salad dress- 
ing on top. 

Soiled Salad Dressing (twelve portions). 3 egg-yolks, | 
tsp. mustard, 1 tsp. salt, 2 tbsp. sugar, 14 tsp. paprika, 6 tbsp. 
flour, 24 c. water, 24 c. vinegar. 

Beat the yolks very thick. Add the mustard, salt, sugar, 
flour and paprika which have been sifted together. Add the 
water and beat for two minutes. Add the vinegar slowly and 
continue beating. Cook in a double boiler, stirring frequently 
to prevent lumping. When_the dressing is very thick and 
creamy, remove from the fire. Thin [Continued on page 137 


grapefruit peel 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 


How to Order Patterns “i, ).3v" 


number and size wanted 


name 


as patterns cannot be duplicated 
tern and address your letter to Pattern Dept. Successful Farming, Des Moines, La at 


and address plainly 
Be carefu ‘to give correct 
Enclose price of pat- acri 


Premium Offer 
ion (not your own or from your immediate family) to Succeasfu | Farming 
©; Or any two l0ct. or 15-cent patternsf or a 4-year subscriction at $1.00. 


Any one of our 1(-cent or 15-cent patterns will be 
sent free for securing a 2-year new or renewal! sub 





Catalog Notice mer, 1918 Catalog, containing 550 designs of Ladies’, 


Childrens’ Patterns, a 


Send 10 centsin silver or stamps for our Up-to-date sping and Sum- 


Misses’, and 


mncise and comprehensive article on dresemaking, also some points for 
dle strating “30 of the various simple stitches) all valuable hints to the home dressmaker 





LLY 


A Jaunty Top Garment. Double-face 
cloth, cheviot, vieuna, serge, Sendidiedin oleate 
snd plaid wool mixtures, are all gqad for this atyl 
rhe belt may be omitted. The Mattern is Cut in 
five sizea: 8, 10, 12, 14 and 16 years. Sise 14 rx 
quires 34 yards of 44-inch material Price 10 
cents 
Waist 2334—Skirt 2335—A Very Attractive 
Gown. ‘The waist pattern 2334 is cut in six sizes 
' 8, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. The 
rt pattern 2335 is cut in six sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28 
and 32 inches waist measure. For a medium 
» the entire dress will require about 8 yards of 
1 material, with 3%¢ yards of silk or ribbon, 
5 ches wide, for the sash ends of the waist 
Two separate patterns, 10 cents for each pattern 
2336—Becoming Style for the Little Miss. 
Che guimpe and dresa may be of the same mat« rial, 
trasting materials. The pattern is cut in 
ir siz 2, 4, 6 and 8 years. Size 6 requires 3 
ards of 27-inch material for the drese and 24 
vards for the guimpe rice 10 cents 
2339—-A Stylish Gown. Satin, serge or velvet 
“i for this model. The pattern is cut in 
seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Size 38 requires 7‘4 yards of 36-inch 
material Price 10 cents 
2359—-A Simple, Practical Model. The sleeve 
may be in either of the two ry sortrayed. The 
dress is a one piece model, with fallnass o: onfined 
rw the belt. The pattern is cut in seven sizes 
, 86, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure 
Size 38 requires 6 yards of 36-inch material. Price 
10 cents. 


2328 


will be g 

















2342—A Dainty Dress for Mother's Girl. 
Batiste, voile, charmeuse, satin, taffeta, velvet, 
| serge or gabardine could be used for this model. 
The pattern is cut in four sizes: 6, 8, 10 and 12 
years. Size 8 requires 4 yards of 36-inch material. 
Price 10 cents 


| Waist 2344—Skirt 2343--A Good Combina- | 


tion for General Wear. The waist pattern 2344 
is cut in seven sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 
inches bust measure. Size 38 requires 344 y ards ol 
36-inch material. The skirt pattern 2343 is cut in 
| 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32 and 34 inches waist 
} measure. The skirt with tunic portions requires 
1344 yards of 44-inch material for a 24-inch size. 
Two separate patterns, ten cents for each pattern 
2345—A Smart One-Piece Style. Velvet or 
satin, serge or gabardine may be selected for this 
style. The pattern is cutin three sizes: 16, 18 and 
20 years. Size 18 requires 7'¢ yards of 36-inch 
material. Price 10 cents 
2346—A Simple Coat and Cap Set. Elider- 
down, Bedford cord, cashmere, serge, velvet, cor- 
duroy, bengaline, and cheviot may be used for the 
coat, and the cap may be of the same material, or 
of «ilk. batiste, lawn e mull. The pattern is cut in 
four sizes: 6 months, 1, 2 and 4 years. Size 2 will 
require 3°4 yards of 3 -inch material for the coat 
and % yard prs the cap. Price 10 centa. 
-A Good Style for the Growing Girl. 
This style is fine for all wash gooda, for silk, for 
satin, serge, gabardine or velvet. The pattern is 
cut in four sizes: 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 12 
requires 4 yards of 44-inch material. Price 10 





cents. 








2327—-A Popular Dress Model. The pattern 
is cutin six sizes: 34, 36,38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust 
measure Size, 38 requires 6 yards of 36-inch 
material. Price 10 centa. 

2349—-A Comfortable Dress. This will be nice 
in brown serge with soutache braid for trimming, or 
in blue gabardine, with collar and cuffs of plaid or 
checked material. The pattern is cut in four sizes 
4,6, 8, and 10 years. Sise 8 will require 3'4 yards 
of 36-inch material. Price 10 cents. 

2361—A Practical Set of Clothes for an In- 
fant. This set comprises a cloak with cape, ® 
dress, a cap and a kimono jacket. The pattern com- 
prises all of the styles illustrs ated. It is cut in one 
size only. The cloak requires 334 yards, the dress 
254 yards, the cap }4 y ard, and thckimsono 34 yard 
of 36-inch material. Price 10 cents. 

2363-—School or Play Suit. Waist and trousers 
may ~ of the eame material or, the waist may be 
of madras, cambric, percale or linen, and the 
trousers of khaki, serge, cheviot, or corduroy. The 
pattern is cut in four sizes: 3, 4, 5 and 6 years 
Size four will require 244 yards of 40 inch materia! 
Price 10 cents. 
2368—A Neat Practical Apron Model. The 
a is cut in four sizes: small, 32-34; medium, 
; large, 40-42; and extra large, 44-46 inches 
yy measure. Size medium requires 644 yards of 
36 inch material. Price 10 cents. 
—A Style Very Becoming to the Growing 
Girl. The pattern is cut in four sizes: 10, 12, 
14and 16 years. Size 14 will require 4% yards 
of 36-inch material. Price 10 cents. 
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. Crooked Spines 
a Made Straight 


Thousands of 
Remarkable Cases 


Anold lady, 72 years of 
iffered for many 
t itely 


1e house after we aring 

a Philo Burt Appliance 3 

weeks We have successfully 

treated more than 30,000 cases the past 15 years. 


30 Days’ Trial 


We will prove its value in 
your Own case. There is ‘no 
reason why you should not ac- 
cept our offer. The photographs 
show how light, cool, elastic 
y. adjusted the 
Appliance is 
ont from the 
turous plast 
leather or steel jacket 
Every sufferer with :< 
weakened or defor 
spine owes it to hin 
to investigate thor 
Price within reach of 
ao For Our Free Book 
ed aid wes tn piving “yen 
definite formation at once 
PHILO BURT MFG. CO. 


Odd Fellows Temple, Jamestown, 






(Twill Cloth) 
Uncle Sam’s Boys and Girls 
both wear garments of 


IRONCLAD KHAKI 


the patriotic economy cloth, It's 
fast sulphur dyed—can't fade and 
wears like leather. 





Be sure the Ironclad ‘‘army”’ label 
is sewed in every khaki work shirt, 
pants and overalls you buy. 


Garments On Sale By Dealers— 
verywhere. 
Write for free samples of Ironclad Khaki 
Cloth and Miss Ironclad Khaki Cloth to 
FRANKLIN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Manufacturers of Cloth Only 
123 Market Place BALTIMORE, MD. 














Candle Power Incandescent 
white light from (kerosene) coal 
o Beats either gas o } electricity 
COST ONLY 1 CENT FOR 6 HOURS 
We want one person in each locality to 
Take 


pure 


whom we can refer new customers 


advantage of our Special Offer to secure 
4 t es Tamp FREE to try 
ay AGENTS WANTED 


Write 












Help to meet the big demand for Hosiery 
for us and your Home 
Industrious persons provided with 

profitable, all -year- round en 

on Auto- Raion, apenas and 

distance immateri 
White for particulars, rates of pay 


uto-Knitter Hosiery Co., Inc- 
Dept. 103 E.821 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


m AGENTS $ $60 WEEKLY 


wes Bate 
fer 


* than 
rite for <a t 
. Co. 4820 Factories Bldg. . Toledo 








Te. ee Lights wt Home Like Day. | 
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THE LITTLE FOOD CHOPPER 

You can get a good one, in the right 
piven, for seventy-five cents and it should 
ye considered as much a necessary part 
of the kitchen furnishings as is the dish- 
yan or skillet or any other essential thing. 

n casé of necessity, you can get along 
without dishpan or skillet, and you can 
use knives, chopping bowl, rolling pin and 
such makeshifts instead’ of the hs andy 
little food chipper, but you ought not to 
have to except in emergency. 

Do not charter the rolling pin, kitchen 
table and part of the floor if the sugar 
or salt have become caked. Run it thru 
the food chopper, slipping a small paper 
sack over the top if the contents are in- 
clined to scatter. 

The chopper crushes celery and cab- 
bage too much, but is just the thing to 

repare raisins, citrons, dates and nuts 
or the fancy baking; apples, nuts and 
vegetables for salads; on whatever in- 
gredients are to be used for hash, cro- 
quettes or meat loaves. 

When butchering time comes, if you 
have not a sausage mill the chopper will 
fill the ‘want nicely in making sausage 
and head-cheese, and preparing the 
fat for rendering ‘into cal, 

If you like homemade horseradish and 
have been used to crying your eyes out 
while grating it, you will feel that the 
chopper pays for itself in making up one 
mess. 

I couldn’t think of making my fall 
mixed pickles of various sorts without 
this little helper and I believe its equal 
has not been found for properly crush- 
ing fresh berries so that, by adding an 
equal amount of sugar, they can be 
canned uncooked and used as fresh 
fruit in the winter for shortcakes, pies, 
ices and so forth.—R. B. N 

THE WAY THE HOME FOLKS 

HELPED HOOVER 

Continued from page 135 
with sour milk or whipped cream just 
before needed. This dressing will keep 
indefinitely. 

Cheesed Wafers (twelve portions). 24 
soda crackers, 1 dry cottage cheese, 
1 tbsp. chopped parsley, 1 tsp. salt, 14 
paprika, 5 tbsp. melted butter. 

Mix the cottage cheese, parsley, salt, 
paprika and butter. When well blended 
spread carefully on the wafers. Bake 
in a moderate oven until ade lic: ate brown. 

Cocoanut Drop Cookies. 4 c. lard, 
1 ec. corn syrup or molasses, 4 c. sour 
milk, 1 egg well-beaten, 14 tsp. soda, 2 
tsp. baking powder, '4 tsp. salt, 
flour, 1 tsp. vanilla, ‘4c. cocoanut, 
nut-meats cut fine. 

Cream the lard, add the molasses or 
corn syrup and mix well. 
well-beaten. Mix and sift the soda, bak- 
| ing-powder, salt and flour. Add these, 
vanilla, cocoanut and nut meats to the 
first mixture. When well blended, 








Ige. 





tered cooky pan. 
two inches apart. 
in a moderate oven. 

Candied Grapefruit Peel. 1 lb. of 
grapefruit peel, 114 ¢. corn syrup, }%4 e. 

ar. 

Soak the grapefruit peel in water for 
half an hour. Remove, drain, and cut 
in half inch strips with the scissors. Cover 
with fresh water and boil slowly for twen- 
ty minutes. Drain and rinse well with 
cold water. Re-cover with boiling water 
and boil for ten minutes more. Drain 
thoroly. If the peel is not very tender 
by this time boil ten minutes more. Add 
the corn syrup to the drained a and 
cook slowly until the syrup is clear and 


almost absorbed by the peel. Remove | 
the peel and roll in granulated sugar. 
—Helen Cowles 


LeCron and Louise | 
Bennett Weaver. 








2% c,. 
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Add the egg, | 


the | 


drop | 
| by — onto a well floured and but- | 
The cookies should be | 

Bake twenty minutes | 
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mrsVernon Castle’, 
G j “ 1 to oe 


ECONOMY CATALOG 


Ul Let Mrs. Vernon Castle tell 
you how to dress in loveliest 
styles economically in Philips- 
born’s 236-page Style Book— 
Free. Send forit today. ia. 


America’s Greatest, As 














Dress 
1X6606— 
' Waist bloused over 4 
wlining. Target gies 
shaped pockets.Soft- @ 
y gathered skirt 
joined to waist under 
girdle belt. Collar of 
organdie edged with 
shadow lace and 
hem stitehed in 
color to match #25 
Mi dress.Closesin- 
visibly atfront. , 


Color: ‘ 


Black only, very 
popularfor both 
ladies & misses. 









































Sizes: 

Bust 32 to 44. 
‘mAges 14 to 20 
wayears. Front 
length 36 to 41 
only. 


Special 


$4.98 


Money Savers 


iB Thousands of 
Mlextra values 
offered. 


















Cloth Skirts - $1.98 up 
Sitk Dresses - $4.98 up 
Wash Dresses - 98c up 
Waists - «= - 4% up 
Suits - +« = $5.98 up 
Hats - - - 4%cup 

Satisfaction 


Guaranteed 


Delivery Charges 
Prepaid 
Send the 
Coupon or 
Postal. 
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Would You Be a City Girl 


-—~ ye 4 Mape 


ue HOD) 


a 


not, chiefly, a 


, i {HIS is 
ery of warning against the city 
because of its awtul 

and terrible temptations and dangers. 


plentifully, have never been 
too glaringly, and those at 
are in grave peril but, under 
a fairly wise and self- 


lhese exist 
blazoned 
their mercy 
normal conditions, 
respecting country girl is as safe in the city 
asin her country village. ‘‘Normal condi- 


tions’, however, mean right home environ- 
ment, right interests, and regular employ- 
ment (work or school) for her time. 


Generally speaking, I should say there 
is but one legi timate reason for a farm | 
girl’s leaving her country home and go- 
ing to the city, - that 1s for the sake of 
getting a better education than 
sible in the vicinity of her home. 
that is not the 
lures city-ward. 

There is the fairy tale age in every life 
when thoughts are architects and build- 
ers, and air castles tower high. A girl at 
that time may dream of riches, fame, social 
prestige, great accomplishments or what- 
ever her fancy dictates, and it is sometimes 
the soft shadow of these air castles that 
nourish the country girl’s desire for city 


is pos- 


But 


life. More often, however, it is her am- 
bitious, working self that visions an in- 
dependent business life with a weekly 


pay cher k, pretty clothes, money and Op- 
portunity to gratify a craving for more 
entertainment and variety than seems pos- 


sible in her rural environment, and a 
chance to “know people and see something 
of the world 

You have had occasional days in the 
city, on little shopping trips with mother, 
to a convention or fair with father, 
to see a friend who visited you last sum- 
mer, or perhaps you merely passed thru 
on the train. Whatever the occasion that 
took you there, the fascination of the 
bustling place, with its indications of 


wealth and progress, took hold of you and, 
more or less frankly, you have been com- 
paring it to the quiet home surroundings 
and wishing that you might exchange 
them for the work and pleasires, the life 
and beauty of the more inten sive place. 
\s a matter of fact, the river or lake 
back home mirrored just as pretty clouds 
and far prettier banks than those reflected 
in the water your train rumbled over; 
nd your rural horizon, indented by hazy 
trees and purple hills is far more artistic 
than urban “sky line” 
storage elev 1tors, fac tory 
tall office buildings, but we all admit 
the ae of the unknown. It is ever one of 
the tragic tendencies of our human minds 
to un -. rvalue the things with which we 
and long for the fruit 


an 
chimneys and 


are most familiar 


yj ist beyond our reach. This may be 
sun-burned, hail-bruised, or wormy at 
core but it looks tempting — a dis- 
tance. Even if it proves to be all that 


we hoped for, its cost to us may be too 
great; but we go on looking and longing, 
st the same. 
Seeker See What They Look For 

We can nearly always see what we are 
looking for and your visits to the city 
have been like the tired city visitor's 
trip to the country community that seems 
: both of you were look- 
and flowers you 


ju 


so common to you 


ing tor flowers, not weeds, 
saw. City visitors go into raptures over 
long, dark rows of tasseling corn, fields of 


billowing small grain a stacks of fra- 
grant clover, and never notice the sand- 
burs, cockle burs and weedy fence rows 


punctuated by | 


shuddering | 


| 


| 


| art; 


ambition that most often | 


| banks, 


| 
| 















\ sagging fence 
if wild buckwheat 


that worry the farmer. 


“dear” 


will be called 


wickedness | or poison ivy is clambering over it and 


even the hired man, tired, sweaty and 
with both sleeves and overalls “cuffed’’ 
will be called artistic. They will rave over 
the fresh eggs, cream, butter, fruits, 
vegetables and alfalfa honey that are too 
common with you to be appreciated and | 
that lose some of their freshness and | 
flavor with you because, better than the 
visitor, you realize their cost in labor, 
discomfort, long hours, and self-denial. 

And so it is when you go to the city. 
You see the attractive surface of things; 
Ithe result of the window decorator’s 
the tastily served cafe dinner of the 
season's dainties; taxis, hothouse flowers; | 
crowds of smiling, well-dressed people; | 
busy streets lined with imposing stores, 
and office buildings that are the 
least bit awe-inspiring; acres of beautiful 
parks; miles of shady boulevards; pic- 
oe gypsies in gay attire; saucy, 
freckle-faced newsboys balanc ing on = 
foot while they shrilly ery, ‘“‘Poi- -per! 
Extry!’’; fascinating stores shimme ring 
with silks and jewels, gay with laces and 
ribbons, hats and gowns “Very special 
for today’’—and they all carry their 
strong appeal! 

Did you look so enviously at the pretty, 
stylish girl driving her electric down 
B street, that you failed to notice most 
of the girls had to depend on street cars? 
This is not belittling the accommodation 
or pleasure of street car rides; it is only 
that the average girl does not have an elec- 
tric and that car rides get monotonous if a 
girl must go over the same street two or 
four times a day to her work, in all kinds 
of weather, and whether she feels like 
being out or not. 

And you didn’t see the stuffy room or 
taste the boarding house diet of the pretty 
shop girl whose blouse you admired; 
you didn’t see girls and women on their 


' 









| all 


FREE Book of Styles 





knees washing the steps of the imposing 
office buildings; you didn’t see the rest | 
rooms of these same buildings and the | 
stores at the noon hour, perhaps full of | 
girls too tired or too ill to want lunch, 7, 
staying for the afternoon because their | 
time belonged to someone else; you didn’t | 
know the pleasant girl that sold you a} 
collar for mother had been eating five | 
cent lunches all summer, trying to save 
from her small wages the price of the coat 
she must have; and you didn’t see the 
dozens of girls disappointed by not getting | 
the positions they urgently needed. 
Always Work—But Not the Right Kind 
But you have been told that there is al- 
ways work, always a place for anyone who 
is willing to work? That may be true. 
I believe the statement may be taken as a 
rule; but be very sure that there is not wait- 
ing for nearly everyone the sort of place 
that many of them have dreamed of élling. 
Cards in store, restaurant, factory or 
shop window may continue to state that 
saleslady, waitress, dishwasher or girls 
are wanted, but in different instances 





wages for the newcomer or beginner may 
be only $3 a week, while in others they | 
may run to six or a little more. Unless’ 
your home and friends are in the city you | 
cannot be decently housed, fed and | 
clothed on these wages and the higher 

salaries and better positions go to those 
backed by experience and recommenda- 
tions. Even those who would do the 
work of housernaid and cook, which you 
may have rather scorned at home, must 





beb., 1918 


We Prepay 
Postage 


As a demonstration of the splendid valees you will 
find in our vig 1938 Book » 4. Styles, we offer his beau- 
dful vue. od qualit lik. Has deep, square 
collar and frill edged wit ro 4 lace and inserted with 
Plauen Veniselace medallions. Color: flesh or white. 
Sizes 32 to 44 bust. Only $1.49. Sent preosia. Order 

No, B62. Your money back if not satisfied. This and 
our offers backed by $10,000 Gold Bond Guarantee. 


Get 


our copy of this big, won- 
ous ik sh thousan 


dis of 

argains or men, wo- 

and “children. Women's 

Dresses 98¢ to $19. 98; Waists 49ce 

to $5.49; Skirts 980 to $6.98;Men's 

Suits $3.98 to $18.50; Boys’ Suits 

490 to $6.98; Shoes 390 to $6.98; 

Hata 490 to $4.98. 

A card brings this beau- 
tiful k. Send today and see 

how you can save money. 


Chicago Mail Order say 


Dept. mm Chicago, 





Illinois 


WATER WORKS 
COUNTRY HOMES 


Complete System of hot and cold running water 


to install in Country Homes. Enjoy the 

orts of City life. No plumber needed, anyone 

can install. We sell direct to you at wholesale 
prices and refund money if not satisfied. 


BIG FREE CATALOGUE 


showing Bargains in Water Works Systems, 
Plumbing, Heating Plants, etc. rite 


MISSOURI WATER & STEAM SUPPLY CO. 


TIVE TERR BROOM 


OUT-WEARS 30 CORN BROOMS 


Guaranteed five years. Wears six to eight 

years. Raises less dust. Doubles life of rugs 

and carpets. Saves $25.00 to $100.00. 
Only Half The Work 

All for less than six cornbrooms cost.Sample 

ae ay any responsibie housekeeper who 
ises to send it back ey poenty days 

t she does not wish to Pay. fori 

SEND NO MONEY: AA Prepaid 


5 
DAYS 
FRE 
TRIAL 


HOUSEHOLD RENOVATOR 
102-1 


22nd St.. Milwauk n 








$20 


UKULELE, GUITAR, HAWAIIAN GUITAR OR CORNET 
We havea wonderful new system of teaching note music by mail 
> first pupils in each locality, we'll give a $20 superb Violin, Man- 
dolin, Ukalele, Guitar, Hawaiian Guitar or Cornet absolutely free. 
Very smal! charge for lessons only exp We utes 
or no charge. Complete outfit free. "Dest. at once—no obi 
School of Music, Dept. 


Sbe Ohieege, i 


BOOK ON AVIATION 


Ky the great ities in this new 
industry. of men 
il—free book tells how. Write at once. 
INSTITUTE, Dept.70 2 Merten Bidg., Chicege 


— Patent your Invention—I'll help market it.Send 
for 4 Free Guide Rooks with list of PatentBuyers 
Free. “y= 


bundreds of Ideas Wanted, etc. Advice 
= Owen, Patent Lawyer, 35 Owen ~+ Washington, D. ( 
22760 Woolworth’ Building, New Tou. 
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usually come pretty well recommended in 
the city in order to secure a desirable 
place. If you have a practical business 
education you have a chance for easier, 
pleasanter, better paying work than the 
girl who goes into a store; but this is the 
age of dlauacs and, unless one is well- 
equipped along her chosen line she cannot 
hope for an enviable, or even desirable, 
position and salary. 

In fact, when the subject is narrowed 
down, isn’t the girl to be envied, the one 
who has a good (or even fairly good) coun- 
try home, with a family to love and be 
loved by, plenty of wholesome food, good | 
enough clothes (which include some pretty 
ones even tho not the silky, lacey ones she | 
thought she wanted), time for reading and | 
recreation, and a chance for pin money | 
and the starting of a bank aecount in the | 
diary, poultry yard, garden or small 
fruit orchard? There are hundreds of city 
girls, that at a glance you might ignorantly 
envy, who would so gladly change places 
with you that they could not think of 
anything valuable enough to give you 
as “boot”’. 





It seems to you that your life is very 
monotonous and that you work too hard— 
that housework, dairying and poultry 
ruising are tiresome and exacting? Yes, 
they may be; tho that is largely a matter of 
viewpoint. You should have some definite 
rate of income from them to satisfy your 
independence and make a capable, busi- 
ness-like girl of you, but you can quite 
safely bank on it that father and mother 
are more appreciative ‘and considerate 
than the department manager, floor- 
walker, the average office head or corpora- 
tion boss, or the exacting public. 

But even then city business girls’ pay 
checks would be larger than yours? Per- 
haps so, but unless they are boarding at 
home, city business girls are also paying 
out for everything they get, while you do 
not have that todo. They usually have to 
plan carefully and economically if their 
wages are to cover room, board, the 
clothes their place demands, and the in- 
cidentals that will come up. A certain 
neat little waitress last winter, in a mov- 
ing picture theatre contest, won a round 
trip to Florida by selling the most theatre 
tickets in a designated time. A restaurant 
patron, who had bought tickets of the 
girl, returning after some weeks absence 
and hearing of her good fortune, con- 
gratulated her and inquired if she had a 
good time. ‘“‘Do you think I’m as big a 
fool as that?’ the girl demanded. “I 
didn’t waste any time getting that ticket 
down to the office and cashing it in and 
buying some things I’d been needing a 
long time!’ You who think you have 
more of the country than you want, do 
not know what it would have meant to this 
girl to be away from the city for awhile; 
but doesn’t it seem a bit hard to know 
that she felt she must exchange trees and 
flowers, mountains and ocean for under- 
wear, shoes, and other strict necessities of 
life? It is not always easy for these girls 
even to lay aside dimes for occasional 
trips to the parks and evenings at the 
movies, to say nothing of the concerts, 
operas and plays that were a vivid part 
of your city dream. And be very sure 
there are not many dollars to be spent 
shopping among the wealth of pretty 
things you admired and srnstiatel such 
bargains. For that matter, a business 
girl has not much opportunity to shop 
even if she had the money. When the 
open hours of the stores are the same as 
your own working hours there remain only | 
a few swift minutes during the bind 
hour, or Saturday evenings when you | 
are more likely to want to rest. Some 
have slightly shorter hours (or Saturday 
afternoons off for office girls) and some 
firms give their girls an hour off each day | 
for shopping in their own store. And had | 
you panes tend vacations? Just two| 
weeks out of each year, with days or half | 

Continued on page 141 
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Send for Our FREE Book 
of 200 Home Plans 


FOR YOUR HOME WHOLEOAL 


EAL with Gordon-Van Tine and save from $300 to $800 on your home. 
On our wholesale plan, it will cost less to build now, in comparison 
with prices on all other necessities, than any time in years, Farm 
7 products are bringing 50% to 100% 

[= more-—yet we can still quote priceson Get Qur Book of 
| building material only 10% to 15% 5000 * FREE 

above ayear ago, Conditions after war Bargains 
mustforce prices up. Take advantage Our big 5000 Bargain Book shows 
Of present situation. Order now for ¢verything you need in Lumber, Mill- 









5 ° ‘ atu ; work, Builders’ Hardware, Glass, Roof- 
$ your spring building—before prices advance, ing, Wall Board, Doors, Plumbing, En- 
? ~cut —saves labor, material, time. Or —_gines, Electric Light Plants, Furnaces, 
fy not Ready-cut, if preferred. Highest grade Porches, Mouldings, Stair Work, Floor. 
F) material either way. Buy at a single proft. ing, Shingles, Nails, Enamels, Frames, 
We ship anywhere. Prompt, safe delivery , Hotbed ‘Sash and 
guaranteed, 100,000 customers—some near other big money- 


you. Send coupon for plan book. savers, ail whole- 

s* sale. book is 

4 . Co. FREE. U 
, Gordon-Van Tine G. FREE. 


e 

Use the 
QUALITY PAINTS 
Established Over Half ‘2% : : : 828s 


a Century 1-qt. cans 
60c can 
Plain rall, glazed, $1.22 
Check rai, qaeed . S7e - 4 
Transoms, ... S26 up 
Window dereens, 70c¢ up 
Door Screens,. . $2.21 up 


Send for Barn Book 


Free Barn Book describes Bank 
Gable, Gambrel Roof Cattle Feed 
and Hay Barns. Also Corncribs, 
Implement Sheds, Poultry Houses 
Stock Sheds, Barn Hardware and 
Fixtures. WHOLESALE prices! 
ens Use the coupon, 


































BEATS ELECTRIC or GASOLINE 


Here’s your opportunity to get the wonderful new 
Aladdin Kerosene Mantle light FREE. Write quick for 
particulars. This great free offer will be withdrawn as soon 
as some distributor starts work in your neighborhood. You 
only need show the Aladdin to a few friends and neighbors; 
they will want one. We give you yours free for this help. Takes 

very little time, and no investment. Costs nothing to try it. r 


Burns 50 Hours on One Gallon 


common kerosene (coal oil), no odor, smoke or noise, simple, no pumping up, 

won’t explode. Tests by U. 8S. Government and thirty-five 

leading universities show the Aladdin gives three times as much fight as best 

round wick flame lamps. Won Gold Medal at Panama Exposition. Over three 

million people already enjoying this powerful, white, steady 

light, nearest to sunlight. Guaranteed. And think of it—you AGE NTS 

can get it withest paying cot « cent. li prepaid. Ak W 

A 10-day Free Trial Offer and learn how to get ene Free. ANTED TWICE. THE-LIGHT 
ANTES Lirgust Koreesne (acl Ot, Mantio Lamp Masse inthe Word Rae 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
or Money Back , 


"New KEROSENE LIGHT FR 







































Coffee, fresh roasted, 8 the. « « - « « . 93 

° ew Pron 80-40 size, 5 the. «~ ~« ~- ~ «7h 
. fancy jead Rice uncoated, Ib. - «~ - -.A2 
ome Style, Whole Peaches, No. 3tin - 26 

- tarch, 6 ~Met = = = = = = =e 30 
+30 Pure Apple Putter, l4on. jar + - - - . 21 
«12 Large lvor »Sbere- - « + « « = 25 
Grenco Baking ‘owder, pure, 1 Ib. - 8 

F) 
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The advertisements in Successful Farming represent years of work and 
study and a vast amount of knowledge accumulated by experts in their line. 





























Running Water, 


as. 
nen 

“Standard” Plumbing Fixtures. You 

should have “Standard” equipment 

in the Bath Room and Kitchen. The 


Green and Gold label on each fix- 


—— is 0 your! duaranty of beauty, — and 
Be sure it ison the ones you buy. 


“Standard” 


Plumbing Fixtures 


may be seenin nearly every town. If your 

house is piped for water, or if you expect 

to put water in, talk to your plumber or 

hardware dealer about “Standard”. 

We publish a completecatal 

Plumbing, Fixtures for the " which 
be sent you on request. “Full out the 

coupon below. Write for the catalog today. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mf. Co. 


Department 230 Pittsburgh 
Standard Santtary *f.¢ Co. 


Department 230, Pittsburgh 
Please send me a free copy of “Standard” Plumbing 


Fistures for the Home. 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


URLEY looked at 
ireedy in sur- 
prise. “Oh, you 
made me promise not to tell that you ate 
the roast beef, and now you have told 
your own self,’ she cried reproachfully. 

Everyone looked at ireedy again. 
He was so ashamed that his poor little | 
heart was nearly broken. 

“T’m dreadfully sorry I was naughty,’ 
he gulped. 
any acorns—maybe.” 

‘Greedy went behind the barn and ate | 
the roast beef all up, ’ piped Wee Wee 
|in hig shrill voice. ‘He said the big wolf | 
|would get me if I told.” 
|Greedy was getting deeper and “deeper 
in disgrace. 

“Let’s not talk about it any more,” 

|suggested Woof-Woof, and they all 
agreed. 
My! the supper those little pigs did 
eat! All but Gonads. for of course he | 
|was so full he could not eat much. A 
| great pile of corn cobs lay near Curley’s 
| plate, and it was remarkable the number 
of potatoes she stored away behind her 
little pink checkered bib. The bread and 
butter disappeared as tho by magic. 

“Whitey is an awful good cooker,” 
Wee Wee grunted as he leaned back in his 
high-chair, so full he could scarcely 
breathe. 

“How about the acorns?” reminded 
Woof-Woof when everyone had finished 


eating supper. 
suggested Whitey, 








“‘Let’s wait awhile,” 
and we'll all enjoy them more. 
“Yes, let's wait awhile,” agreed Wee 


Wee. “I’m so full now there isn’t even 
room for a s — 

For once was willing. Getting 
up from the catie e followed his brothers 


and sisters quietly. 

Curley sidied around to Greedy. 

4 “Don’t feel bad, Greedy,” she comforted.” 
You may have my share of acorns too, if 
you will cheer up and play.” 

“IT don’t want to play,” replied the 
miserable little pig huskily. 
fectly dreadful.’ 

“Don’t feel that way Greedy, just be- 
cause you ate the old roast beef. Why, 
mother would have given us some if she 
hs ud known we were hungry.” 
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Electricity Makes Brighter 
Homes and Better Farms 
T the click of a button, it floods 
your house from cellar to 
garret, your barn from stable to mow, 
with brilliant, safe, clean light. 
It does many ix he around t! 1 place = 


and gives you time for more important— 
things. Write today to = 


Henricks Magneto & Electric Co. 


1210 St. Paul St., Indianapolis, Ind. - 
and learn why you should have E 
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Cap Shoal of Comfort * 


ENRICKS (S43 
mrs, Electric Lights Power \Ca, 
[SS tor Every FarmewtlomeSt-4, 


~ aati Profits | 
| , witha STAHL Canner | 


S ee, Make big profits saving surplus 
wry fruits and vegetables. ¢ Stahl’s 
complete wonder money-making 
yutfit costs little. All sizes. Fully 
quarenteed Used by 100,000 n - Can 
also furnish solder hemmed ca 

Everything needed sent you Be ca akon 
shows photos of users near you and jx . Ww. 


| F.S. Stahl, Dept. 40 Quincy, tit. 
Write—1918 Book Free | 
















—=——<—$—_—_— 
RUCIFIED ANRE CATH. E:mmerichand Visions, Nativity, | 
gy pt ina: 4 books, 20c. KLEIN CO. Brandon, Minn. 


| 





All ads in Successful Farming are guaranteed ' 


| I’d rather not know about it. 


| didn’t know it until my teeth began to 


“That's just it. 
I just wanted to be a thief, I guess,’ 
wailed Greedy. 
tell you something else that I did Curley. 
It’ 8 almost worse than the roast beef.” 

“Don’t tell me Greedy, don’t tell me! 
I guess it 
wasn't very bad anyway.” 

“But I must tell someone,” gasped 
|Greedy. “And I'd rather tell you. 
| Besides that’s wh: ML chums are for, isn’t 
‘it —to tell things to?” 

“W-ell, if you want to,” 
Curley. 

“T feel like something inside of me is 


stammered 





“I guess I'd better not hav e| 


Poor little | 





feel per- | 


Of course she would. | 


You’ll hate me when I |! 








going to burst. I don’t mean because I 
have eaten so much. But the sorry place 
in me is so full it comes way up In my| 
throat, and I have to keep en 
hard to keep it down.”’ 

“Maybe if you’d open your mouth wide 
and not swallow for a minute, the old 
sorry feeling would jump right out and 
run away, advised Curley. 

‘Greedy dropped his head. He could 
not look his siste “ in the face. 

“Oh, Curley, I ate some acorns when 
mother told us not to,” whispered Greedy | 
into Curley’s ear.” » When Woof-Woof | 
put the basket on the chair, they looked 
so good that I stood up to get a better look 
at them, and before I knew it, my nose 
was right down in the basket, and then 
some of them were in my mouth. I 


grind them up.”’ 











Feb, 1918 
Home-MadeBread is Economical 


Mrs. Allen, author ef Mrs. Allen's Cook Book 
says: “Five loaves of bread, weighing 1354 ounces, 
ean be baked at home for the price you pay for 
only four 14344 ounce loaves.” 


TRY THIS RECIPE FOR THREE LOAVES 
Two cupfuls scalded milk. Tablespoonful short- 
ening. Teaspoonful salt. Compressed yeast 
cone, Tabtespesadat sugar. Six to eight cup- 


and cool till lukewarm. Dissolve yeast in warm 
water; add milk, sugar and salt. Gradually add 
flour to make stiff batter, stirring vigorously. Turn 
on floured board and knead ten minutes. Set to 
rise in warm place till double in bulk. Form into 
loaves, place in “*Wear-Ever’’ bread pans, let rise 
again and bake forty-five minutes. For perfect re- 
sults and greatest economy, use 


A he 


nen ® Seamless Bread Pans 


Peet at Sorat at fe satiate 


~ Seat utensils that wear 
with utensils that ‘“Wear-Ever 
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makes. Save $25 to $50 
= Sh rebuilt at t the peer by the -— 
Enewn *Young Sold 
low A. installment ee —R, 
Ren Cr ayy — 
Write tor ful details and ~y guaran 
Free trial. 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER CO. 
Dept. 439, 







Chicago 











WERE YOU EVER OFFERED 
A GROCERY STORE? (2.60: 
OUR PROPOSITION Pots somes ee 
L-4. BETTER Se a as well as ym Bt i ng, Stock 

it 
4 for — 


201, Chicago, til. 
or express company. 


__ TALKING MACHINE 





at any bank or 








WHOLESALE 
iN 5-LB Lore 


= COFFEE Ea 


¥ Post, EXPRESS or FR 


yeveee CORRES 5. (st. 1881) Coffee Sp 
ee 
10, 2855-57 W. Madison St., Sct 





| Our ads are guaranteed, Read them. 
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“Q-h-h-h” said Curley in a dismal 
little voice, edging away from Greedy 
and looking at him steadily. 

“T guess I don’t want any 
sniffed Greedy. 

“If you don’t eat any, I won't,” de- 
cided Curley. “And then Woof-Woof 
will feel bad.” 

“But you must eat some, Curley. 
Anyway you didn’t have any roast beef 
and I did. I wish mother had punished 
me for taking it instead of just looking 
sorry.” 

When Woof-Woof brought the basket 
of acrons out under the tree, however, 
Greedy was quite ready for his share. 

“My stars! Greedy seems to have 
plenty of room for acorns. I guess the | 
roast beef didn’t quite fill him up,” 
teased Woof-Woof. | 

“fven if Greedy was stingy, 
giving him most of her acorns,”’ 
Wee Wee. “Greedy ate the roast 
all up himself, he did.”’ 

“And this little pig had none,”’ smiled | 
Mother Pig, laying her hand lovingly | 
on Curley’s fat little shoulder.—Mrs. B.S 


acorns,” 





Curley is | 
said 
beef | 


WOULD YOU BE A CITY GIRL 
Continued from page 139 
days off for the few strictly legal holidays 
—if they do not happen to come on | 
Sunday. 

If you think your life is monotonous 
isn’t there something you can do to make 
it (and incidentally those of others about 
you) more interesting? The chances are 
that you have greater opportunity than 
your equal in the city. Your time is more 
nearly your own, you are not so much re- 
stricted in many ways, as those in more 
crowded locations, and surely you have 
more available material to work with. 
After all, can you think of anything more 
monotonous than st anding behind the 
same counter, sitting behind the same 
desk working ‘before the same loom, or 
serving at the same tables almost every 
day of every week of the year? 

Both country and city are educational 
aside from the book knowledge that one 
may acquire in either place and there 
ought to-be occasional, or even frequent, 
trips to the city for every farm girl. 
but there is little question but that she 
will have more money, time, and real in- 
clination for these if home is on the good 
old farm, 

Let’s be perfectly fair. In the city 
there are conditions just as vile, homes 
fant as poverty stricken, lives as ‘broken, 
rearts as aching and prospects as hope- 
less as the “yellowist’”’ report ever in- 
sinuated; but on the other hand there are | 
realities just as pure, joyous and beauti- 
ful as you have ever dreamed. 

That is life all the way thru; that there 
must be the bitter with the sweet and 
that our roses must have some thorns, 
whether they are the modest wild ones of 
country lane or wood, or choice American 
Beauties of hothouse forcing. But re- 
member that another thing is true: 
while you may carelessly turn from the 
wild rose, thinking to pluck an American 
Beauty; there are many who would gladly 
cherish the dandelions that you crush 
under foos but they may not do even that. 
For them there is only the dog fennel or 
thistle of the sandy path—and of life. 
And the number of those who have no 
choice is vastly greater in the city than in 
the ecountry.—Mrs. F. A. Nisewanger. 
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A VICTIM OF CONSERVATION 

“Say, I'm no bird!” growled Fido, as he licked | 
his platter clean, 

‘I'm just asad and hungry dog who's —_ 


very lean. 
Shueke! Talk about the troubles of the wie 
time 
It's worse to be a ‘Household Pe eae 8 in meio | 
days like these!’ 


| speed. But he who marches and 
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We Must “Follow-Up” 


The story of the Gallipoh with- 
drawal is a tale of inadequate sup- 


of the world’s mightiest republic 
and equally responsible for its suc- 
cess in this greatest of undertakings. 

Then let us at home tum from 
our flag waving and consider how 
necessary we are, how useful we 
must be. Those who go to fight 
cannot hope to win by naked 
bravery and we cannot hope to 
win unless every individual at home 
does all he can. We must have 
no Galhpoh. 

The Bell System is only one 
of the myriad great and small 
industries which are co-operating 
that nothing be left undone to keep 
a constant, efficient stream of men, 
guns, ammunition, food, clothing 
and comforts flowing to the front. 


port. Like Salamanders clinging 
to the red-hot bars of a fiery fur- 
nace, the boys of Australia and 
New Zealand clung to the slopes 
of Anzac. Desperately, heroically 
they clung. No troops under any 
circumstances ever displayed 
greater soldierly qualities or upheld 

more sacredly the best traditions of 
England's Army. But they had 
to withdraw because the “follow- 
up” was not there. 


To some of us it has been given 
to march with the columns of 
troops that go to France. And 
to others it is given to wave God- 


he who stays is equally a citizen 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
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Where Quality Counts Most 


=— Get your range direct from Kalamazoo 

manufacturers—save money = buying—save 
high priced fuel in use. Get this book showing 
our full line—stoves, ranges, all styles and sizes 
Pr right rhe weet ate the Pa mark of quality. 
freight and guarantee 


sale delivery. Cash Cash ts. 30da af 
+. as. Sh oreeqy payment. ¥. y 

Ask for Catalog No. 289 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., Mirs., KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 


We manofacture Scoves 
Furnaces, K Knebon keene’ ne eS 
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fluffer, hotter potatoes 
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eiderdown stitched 
about the arm of the sewing machine 
a handy, ever-present cushion for 
I nd needles. 
It is foolish to sit around wondering if 
re happy. If there isn’t strong rea- 
son for unh pene we are “happy.’ 

Moreover, comes from hap-| 
penings and 


considerable con- | 
trol over what happens. 

Never rinse comforters in cold water | 
rary the mina very cold place. Such 
treatment tends to harden the cotton. 

If the butter too hard, fill a bowl 
with hot water, empty and turn over the 
plate of butter for a few minutes. 

Don’t throw away celery tops. Wash 
well, dry thoroly in the oven, and keep 

itly closed jar to use to flavor soups 
ie 1 piece of cheese- 
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Fred A. Nisewanger 


Ask 


y Auto Special 
~ Batteries- 


No matter how you are going 
to use it, if you want a dry cell 
thatwon’t go back on you, see that 

it’s a French Dry Cell. 


Longest Service 
No Greater Cost 


That is the advantage these Cells offer. They have just the 
right balance to last longest i in actual service, 
Made to stand the strain of gas engine, tractor, automobile, 
door bell, buzzer or telephone work. 
Once installed will require no further 


Ask your dealer for FRENCH DRY CELLS 


Insist on getting them. Look for the Piva, ; abel and Auto Special 
name, your guarantee of the GENUIN 


French Battery & Carbon Co. 


MADISON, VVIS. 
KANSAS CITY CHICAGO 
Scarritt Arcade 326 W. Madison St. 


MINNEAPOLIS 
33 Western Ave. 
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it is dressy without being “fat cy” 
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“You will like this EVERWEAR 
Hosiery—particularly the Flex- 


weev feature. 


It gives such 


Po 


a neat, snug fit at the ankle. 
Your wife will appreciate 


that. 


“Yes, we have them 


for men and women 
both—and child- 
ren. Selling a 
lot of them, 
Men like EVER- too.” 
WEAR Flexweev, because yy 
durable without being clumsy. It 
is an all-around good buy”—and they 
know it. 


Women like Flexweev, because it is always so neat 

and trim—and so durable that it lightens their darning 

task. The Flexweev feature assures a lasting snug- 
ness at the ankle—and wornen appreciate that. 


For children—if fact for the whole 
family—it is good policy to choose 


Probabl 

your dealer 

has EVER 
WEAR Flex- 
weev—in several 
weights and many 


shades — priced from 
35 cents to $1.25. 


Ifhecannot t supply you, 
cut out this 
your name and address in 
the margin and meil it to 
us. We will see that you 
are supplied. 


EVERWEAR 
Hosiery Co. 
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You have wondered what you could possibly give “‘her’ 
make the proper impression. 


is just the thing. Neat, stylish and convenient. 

‘) 
and warranted for five years. 
service ten years. 


Write Today For Full Information 


ndoubtedly, 


A Fine Wrist Watch For YOU! 
Will Make AnIdeal Present 


to 
This fine guaranteed wrist watch 
First quality, 
n-jewel movement in solid nickel silver case. Thin model, 
* size, stem wind, stem set, guaranteed to keep good time 
£ it will give good 
Wrist strap made of beautiful brown leather 


In regard to my plan for helping you earn this beautiful watch 


and high class wrist fob. 
A post card will do. 
E. T. MEREDITH, ‘j.3ion0 


You will be delighted with my easy plan. 


Des Moines, lowa 
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FEBRUARY MUSIC OFFERINGS 


Many of us perhaps do not realize 
how much the soldiers enjoy music, es- 
pecially the popular songs. If you would 
like to send some of the music listed to 
them, we would be glad to mail it for you. 
Be sure and send correct address. 

Féllowing is the list of the September 
\ music coupon, which expires February 























\ 28th. 
\ Vocal: Missouri Waltz Song, 30 
cents; 1 didn’t raise my Boy to be a 


\ Slacker, 10 cents; If I Had You, 10 
cents; In the Valley of Tears, 5 cents. 
Instrumental: Sapphire (September), 
\' 25 cents; Missouri Waltz, 30 cents; Trip 
; to Niagara, 10 cents; Woodland Echoes, 5 
cents; Bull Frog’s Dance, 5 cents. 
Ukulele: Bailey's Self Instructor, 75 


t cents. 
Vocal 


The Magic of Your Eyes, by Penn. (c-e). 
A beautiful song with an unusually good 
accompaniment, which carries the melody ‘~ 
thruout. Full of expression and sure to} By 
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please. | | i Sammy’s” inherent desire for 
1°] Pm Lonesome jor the Wholesome Town | N | li d d ° ° 
“8 Where I Was Born, by Stephens. (d-e).| § , 
ye This new popular | Haw 7 be a} fy ciean IN€ss an or er P IS a nati\ c 
a big. seller, as 1t is very bright and snappy | — } 
BOF a ic words, well the ttle wall tcl goa (| ~© American characteristic. With the 
= thé trend of those. You will be hum-| § eee -- 9 - 
ss ming and emmy the melody after you | 3 right-on-the -j0b assistance of the 

have heard it twice. if 
Ba The Dream of a Soldier Boy, by Monaco. 
ite (fe). A new ballad written by a well) fi 


known composer, is in waltz time and de- | f 
scribes a dream in which the soldier sees | 
alt nations in perfect accord and harmony, | 


where every law is the Golden Rule. |S 


Say a Prayer for the Boys “Out There’, | 

by Marr. (d-e). This patriotic song is in 

march time and the sentiment of the words 

will make it popular with all. 

> Again, by Stultz. (d-f). A melodious 
ballad with a very pleasing accompani- 
ment. 





Mule -Miptor Washer 
Swinging heversible Winger | 
that old problem of washing has lost its 


handicaps. Wherever conditions are not 
only hard but where the utmost accessible 


Instrumental j 
Sweet Forget-me-nots, by Miles, Grade 3. 
A very bright, snappy number in waltz 


time. A favorite with both teacher and re ~ . . . 
; pupil. It has a beautiful ane Se aes utility 1S demanded, there you will invari- 
which would make it a very nice gift for 


a Valentine. 

Salut a Pesth, by Kowalski, Grade 6. 
A military march, contains a great deal of 
octave work and is a very brilliant and 
showy piano solo. 

Whisperings of Love, by Kinkel, Grade 
3. A well known attractive piano solo. 
Rolled chords brought in with pleasing 
effect. 

Little Fairy March, by Streabbog, 
Grade 2. A good march with well marked 
time for the Sactenten in music. 

Violin and Piano 

Hesitation Walt, by Klickmann, Grade 
3. A very tuneful waltz; very good 
rhythm, splendid for dancing. 


ably find a Maytag, the practical solution of © | 
those “‘difficulties’’ that Monday usually | 
brings. Whatever the service required, | 
whether in the-rural home laundry, in the i; 
camps, behind the lines, or on the | 
fighting monsters of the sea, the dutiful 
Maytag Multi-Motor Washer untiringly || 
delivers that same “‘peak’’ measure of | 
good housekeeping first-aid as does 
Its city mate, the Maytag Electric. || 
RY 
| 
! 





FEBRUARY MUSIC COUPON | 


(This coupon expires July 31st, 1918). | 
ocal 
The Magic of Your Eyes, 30 cents. 
I'm Lonesome for the Wholesome Town W here 
I was Born, 10 cents. 
The Dream of the Soldier Boy, 10 cents } 
Say a Prayer for the Boys “Out There’, | 
10 cents, | my 
Again, 5 cents. AS 


eee a F EK Setrets that 
Sweet Forget-me-nots, 25 centa. f | 


Salut a Pesth, 10 cents. sol ve your 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


DEPT. 242—NEWTON, IOWA 





Whisperings of Love. 10 cents. ‘ . ° 
Little Fairy March, 5 cents. laundering problems are 
i nag and Piano . features of the Maytag 
esitation Waltz, 10 cents. S MH 
_——_—____ | Laundry Manual. Write 





Mark X after as many pieces as you care to ’ 
for a copy. A post card 


mailed today will do nicely. 


pay for. Write name and address plainly. 
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What Are Your Plans For This Year 


hat have you learned during previous years that will help you this year? 

WV What changes are you going to make from last year? We'd like to talk 
over your plans with you. Write us if we can help you. The March 
number of Successful Farming will contain a world of helpful suggestions. These 
suggestions are taken from the experiences of farmers like yourself. Nearly 
every line of farm activity will be represented. There will be articles for the 
breeder, grower and feeder of livestock, for the grain farmer, the d: airyman, the poultryman, the 
gardener and for the farm wife. It is, ‘of course, to early to try to give more than a partial list 


of the many good things that will appear in the March issue but the following are just a few of 
those that have been definitely planned. 


Suggestions That Will Help You 


Care of Sheep 
By K. W. Stouder 
Giving some of the causes for the death rate among 


Protection From Lighting 
By Clement White 
An unbiased discussion of the value of lightnin 


sheep and showing how they can be kept in good con- _—rods and instructions for their proper and economica 
dition. This article is important = when so _ installation. 
many farmers are getting a start with ee a. 2 
8 Pp Draining Wet Spots 
Seeding Clover By F. E. Campfield 


By W. Milton Kelly Showing how dynamite can be used to drain low 
Urging the necessity of increased clover acreage 


places that cannot be easily drained in the natural way. 
and giving the proper methods of seeding. More 


‘ Pr ng th 
clover on most farms will result in more money in the A et e Soil 
long run. Showing clearly the fine points of soil preparation 
. necessary to get the best crop results. The importance 
by ym of the Incubator of this subject cannot be overestimated. 
Relating the experience of a successful user of in- Corn Crop Insurance 
eubators. This article will relieve many people of By Omer R. Abraham 
some of the worries they have experienced in hatch- Proving that there is still room for improvement 
ing with incubators in the generally used methods of selecting seed corn. 
A Farm Power System The Well | Kquigped Barn 
By Orrin Crooker 





A complete description of the modern conveniences 
made possible by a farm power plant. This particular 
ylant may be a little elaborate for some at present 


B 
The a “ake $3 of a barn and barn equipment will 
biahen e the drudgery of the daily chores, increase the re- 
sults, and cut down the time devoted to them. 

















































yut is within the ultimate reach of all who stay by the 
farming business. 


The Government of Germany 

By Charles D. Hazen 

Explaining the workings of the German Parliament 
and proving that the German Government is, of the 
Kaiser, by the Kaiser and for the Kaiser. 


Renewing Old Alfalfa Fields 

By Henry Hatch 

Run down alfalfa fields can be renewed, provided 
there is a sufficient stand. A particularly interesting 
article to everyone who has any land in alfalfa. 


Oey AB aL Draft Colts 
exander 

An expert’s advice on the best methods of paling 
better draft horses. Careful attention during the first 
year is absolutely essential. 


Preventing Wheat Smut 

By M. O’Laughlin 

Ghowing the loss occasioned by bunt and stinking 
smut and what can be done to prevent it. Don't let 
this disease cut down your crop this year. 


A Farm Wife’s Experiences 

By Mrs. Myrtle Arnott 

Some interesting experiences of a farmer's wife that 
will be helpful and entertaining for all farm women. 
Read this article and let Mrs. Arnott give you & more 
cheerful view of your work. 


Selling Gosden Produce 

By Mrs. A. 

How to Nt Si garden produce without peddling 
it from door to door and still get highest retail prices. 
Get your share of this revenue for the extra supply 
from your own garden 


Plant Some Strawberries 

By E. Gregory 

You can have plenty of strawberries for your own 
use at very small expense. [f you have not ener 


done so, be sure to provide your family this year wit 
this delicious fruit 


Read The narge March Number 





You can’t ‘oee to miss the March number. It 
will reach you just when you are starting your early 
spring work. In addition to the many articles on gen- 
eral farm subjects, it will contain a large number of 
reminders of little things that are apt to be forgotten. 
Many new ideas will be presented that will help to 
make your garden more productive and a greater satis- 
faction to you during the summer and fall. 





Every member of the family will find something of 
particular interest in the 
clude the following: 


regular departments which in- 
Inside News From Washington; 
Squibs From a Farm Wife; Home Amusement Page; 
Questions and Answers; Page Devoted to Flowers; 
Dairy Department; Poultry Department; Home De- 
Music Department; Our Young House- 
keepers, Our Junior Farmers; Boys’ and Girls’ Club 
Department; Our Cartoon Page; Our Bulletin Page; 
Points on Etiquette; Veterinary Department. 


partment; 





oS cents u copy 
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Successful Farming, E.T. Meredith, Pub., Des Moines, lowa 
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~ Goffman im the Des Moines Evening Tribune 
HIS EYES OFF THE ROAD 






























Darling in Des Moines Register 


COME AROUND ANY TIME YOU’RE REAL HUNGRY, WILLIAM 
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Harding in the Brooklyn Eagle 


WHERE THE GERMANS STRIKE 
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Fitzpatrick fn the St. Louls Post-Dispatch 
THAT ANTI-HOOVER HOWL 











Darling in the Des Moines Register 
LET’S TAKE A LESSON FROM HISTORY 
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SENSIBLE 
Jones was observed to be paying no 
attention to his instructor who was tell- 
ing a large class in agriculture how to pro- 
tect plants from frost, so the instructor 
said sharply 


“Jones, tell the class which is the best 
way to _keep the March frosts from the 
Pp 1 F ants ; 

“Plant them in April, sir,” was the 
ready reply.—The Furrow. 


NOT IN THE RUNNING 
The judge stopped to have a word with 
the colored man-of-all-work, and asked if 
he went to church. 





“Yessuh, Ah goes to church every 
Sunday,” he said 

“Are you a member? 

“VYessuh.”’ 

“What church?” 

“Prespeteeryn ag 

“Do you believe in the doctrine of 
election?” 

““Yessuh.” 

“Do you believe I am elected to the 
saved?’ 

‘Law, judge, Ah didn’ even know you 


was a candidate.’’—Argonaut. 








IT WILL 
“Do you think that 
will displace the horse?” 
versational young woman. 
“It will,” answered the nervous young 
driver, as he gazed down the road, “if 
it ever hits him.’’—The Furrow 


the automobile 
asked the con- 


MUTUALLY MISTAKEN 

“As I was going over the bridge the 
other day,” said an Irishman, “I met 
Patsy O’Brien. ‘O’Brien,’ I says, ‘how 
are you?’ ‘Pretty well, thank you, 
Brady!’ says he. ‘Brady?’ says I, ‘that’s 
not my name.’ ‘Faith,’ says he, ‘and | 
mine’s not O’Brien!’ With that we looked 
agin at each other, and sure enough it 
was nayther of us!’’—The Furrow. 





A STRONG PROVIDER 
“Ts your husband much of a provider, 
Malindy r 
‘He jes’ ain’t .nothin’ else, ma’am. 

He gwine to git some new furniture pro- 
vidin’ he gits de money; he gwine to git 
de money providin’ he go to work; he go 
to work providin’ de job suits him. I| 
never see such a providin’ man in all mah 
days.’”’—The Furrow. 








TOMMY’S HARD LUCK 

Tommy came crying out of a room in 
whic h his father was tac king down ce: arpet. 

“Why, Tommy, what's the matter? 
asked his mothe r. 

“P-p-p-papa hit his finger with the | 
hammer,"’ sobbed Tommy. 

“Well, you needn't cry at a thing like 
that,” comforted his mother. “Why 
didn't you laugh?” ‘ 

“T did,” sobbed Tommy, 

Kirsch Sales Booster. 


disconsolatel 


FUN WITH THE LAW 
tefore I take the said the 
law yer, “there is one thing to be looked 


” 
case, 


[ presume,” said the client, 
por ketbook ” 


“‘vou refer | 
Boston Transcript 


Who pointed Brown’s house?’”’ 
k he said it was done by Fitz & | 
Be ston Transcript. 


[ tl 


Nervous Employer—Thomas, I wish 

you wouldn’t whistle at your work. 
Boy—I ain’t working, sir. I’m 

whistling.—Everybody’s Magazine. 


only 


ms an I see Mr Jones, please? 
“He's gone, 
“Has he been called up?” 
“T ain’t sure whether he’s been called 
up or down—he died six months ago.” 


sir.’ 





Griggs—i see that Borley has got a = 


at last. He’s working now in Hicks’s liv- 
ery stable. 
Briggs—What doing? 


Griggs—Hicks has some horses that 
won't take the bit; so Borley has to talk 
to them till they yvawn.—Awgwan. 

“What is your position in the choir?” 
asked the new church member. 

“Absolutely neutral,’’ replied the. mild 


tenor. “I don’t side with either faction.” 
Grit. 
“Don’t you know you're singing off 
the key?” growled the leader of the glee 
club. 


“Of course, I am, 
never admits he is wrong. 
the song was written in the wrong 
the first place.””-—Washington Star. 


” replied the man who 
“In my opinion 
cey in 


“The tenor who sang last night re- 
minded me of a pirate.”’ 
“Why so?” 
“Bees ause he did murder on the high 
C’s.”"—Baltimore American. 
THE AGE OF WOMEN 
sh ‘Y ou and your sister are twins, are you 
not? 
“We were in childhood. 
she is five years younger than I.’ 


Now, however, 
*—Puck. 








“The old art of husbandry has been 
last.”’ 

“Not much. There’s old lady Robinson; 
she’s married off five daughters.’’—Balt- 
more American. 


A young Mrs. Newlywed was boasting 
about her husband. “George has no 
faults,” she proudly proclaimed; “he 
doesn’t drink and he doesn’t amble.”’ 
“Doesn’t he smoke?” inquired a new 
acquaintance. ‘‘Well,” said the bride, 
“after a good dinner he may smoke 
cigar—but that’s only once a month or 

” 





The patient looking patron sitting at 
the corner table in the restaurant had 
been waiting a long time for the fulfillment 
of his order. Finally the waiter appeared 
and said: “Your fish will be coming in a 
minute or two now, sir.”” The patient 
man looked interested. ‘Tell me,” hi 
said, “what bait are you using?” 


UNFAIR 

The employer of a Polish servant maid 
who had learned to speak English was 
telling of the girls experiences with the tele- 
phone. After its use was explained to her 
she was eager to answer every call. One 
day a ring came and she jumped to the in- 
strument. 

“Hello!” came from the receiver. 

“Hello!” answered the girl, flushed 
with pride at being able to give the proper 
answer. 

“Who is this?’”’ continued the voice. 

“T don’t know!” exclaimed the maid. 
“T can’t see you.’”’—Phila. Public Ledger. 


When a woman says she is ready to 
start, her husband knows it is time for 
him to begin dressing.—Capper’s Weekly. 
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THE FARM DOT MYSTERY 


Note: Draw a line according to number. Draw st: 


Do not send it tous as we are printing it merely for your pleasureand nota contest. 
| for subscriptions, but not in connection with this drawing. 
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Olson 


No. 3002 
Tyndall 


Brussels Rug 














One piece; no seams 
Design in green, tan 
old gold, creating a soft bronze 
color effect. Will not soil n 












» > » *. : 
yates b, —in rich, deep colors, blendings and 


“An e's, *b, shades to match any room in your 
rm ,, home—all at remarkably low 
en, . 2 : 4 

AG + *, prices. Contains valuable infor- 
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Brussels, 
Wilton Rugs at Low Prices 





mation concerning rugs and 


Made from selected, long staple wools 

















* a 
oe’ rug buying. Written by 
> ay + . : re , ‘ } - 
i “Sep. % John Barclay and Ethel to have the best wearing qualities. We offer a sufficient variety of 
© VAL es 4 Astor Wynne. Write patterns, designs, colorings and sizes to afford satisfactory selection 
I ‘, ‘of 1%, ND for it today — now — by the most discriminating. The Olson Selling Plan saves you $5.00 to $15.00 on each 
; % 7 fees. t, and see the wonder- rug and you get an iron-clad guarantee of satisfac tion or money back. Forty-three 
- Zoe 's.% ~~ fulspecialvalues years of square dealing have made the Olson Rug Company the largest exclusive 
t “~ i in rugs you can mail order rug house in America. 
P e os > _ 
> % “s buy by mail. OLSON RUG CO., Dept. B-8, 36 Laflin St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
~ < 
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SYERCULOID Kea ia 


RUGS and OLD GLOTHING 


WE WILL DYE HEM AND 


NYS WISIN AWA Ue, 


vt ot DENIOMHOD OTC OP ORS OOOTEET OOOO HETOHTRHD 1 OEE OOS OS FF HOFF FFG FOF FOO 6:009 696.68 G99S SS OG 8r8r1 


RITE TODAY for our free book showing thirty patterns in actual colors. 
This book tells how your old carpets, old rugs, clothing and rags are 
| first washed, picked or shredded, combed, respun, dyed and then rewoven 
ki into beautiful new Olson Velvety Rugs, in the latest two-tone effects — 
any color you want, 


‘ean 








and any siz¢ 





New Rugs from Old Carpets at a Saving of If 





Olson Velvety Rugs rival the high-priced Wiltons, Brussels or any 
other rugs made in this country; they are 
soft, bright and will wear for many years. 


Every Order Completed in Three Days 
q @ur Guarantee 


reversible, seamless, 





‘ We will allo you to use your new rugs one week put them on the 
‘. », floors of yo aii subject them to every-day hard wear, examine 
‘\ Me the m closely, call in your friends, ask their opinion; then, if you 
“— think your rugs are not the best value obtainable for the 
~ .%, money, send them back; we will pay you for your old car- 


es %,. pets and old clothing. 
.% 


» FRE 


ticul: ars are 


Designs in actual colors, our liberal 
freight payment offer and full par- 
5 


given in our free book, No. 56, 


UN he, “Rugs Made From Your Old Carpets.” 
g a , Write for it today. We send it free 
? +. XQ , and postpaid 
j <Ba%* 
ey & &%, Olson Rug Co. 
4 
aN t, Dept. B-7, 
e.° 36 Laflin St. 
% Pe 3 Chicago, 
iil. 
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THE OLSON RUG BOOK, No. 17, 
‘ " shows in actual colors (just as they look on rE — dirt, even = severe service 
% Re. ¢ your floor) more than 100 of the latest Wil- oes Ween Guany 
4, " q 9 ¢ 
at 4 e%, ton, Brussels, Velvet and Axminster rugs 8) ft. x 10) ft., $20.85 9 ft. x12 ft. $23.10 


Velvet, Axminster and 


materials tested and proven 
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RESULT OF QUICK SHIPPING 


X-Ray Incubator Co, Saginaw, Mich. 
Des Moines, lowa March 16, 1916 
Gentlemen: It is nota month since I sent in niy 
order for an X-Ray Incubator and Brooder, 
which were shipped peer promptly, 
You can see there was 
NO TIME LOST at either 
end of the route, asd now 
have 100 fine, strong chicks 
hatched on the l4th of this 
month. All S$ set came 
out fine chicks. I am 
proud of the X-Ray for 
1 am just a beginner. 


ours trul 
MRS. HILDRETH, 
Route & 
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fy ha Must Be Raised This Year! 


HE demand for poultry and eggs will far ex- 
ceed the supply this year—and for years to come, 
America must feed the world. Beef and pork — are 

‘*ballooning."’ Eggs are likely to be selling for 10 cents each before Spring. Poultry brings twice 
the price it did a year age. This is your opportunity. Double— 
treble—quadruple your flocks this season—and pocket dig profits! 
Poultry is easily, cheaply raised on farms—or in villages. The << 
table scraps—turnip tops, cabbage leaves, old lettuce, cull pota- 
toes, all make excellent chicken feed. Feed them a ration of 75 
per cent green food and balance cracked corn or other in and 






































they will do well, grow well and lay well. And the f expense yn 
will be ‘‘next to nothing’’ compared to the profits. a os kop 
Go into ‘‘the poultry game’’ in earnest—for REAL MONEY! But— wa vp ofl 
first, get the right start—the start that has helped regs r- 4 












make money in poultry raising, 


11918 X-RAY 


Combines’ 20 

Great Hatch 
NCUDATON vecsaves | 

FEATURES 
The incubator that is sent the safest, swiftest 
way. Shipped express prepaid to practically all points. 
In all there are now 20 exclusive X-Ray patented - 
betterments. They include the X-Ray Gas Arrestor, 
the device that prevents lamp fumes entering egg 
chamber; X-Ray Nursery Tray, the feature that as- 
sures sanitation, protects little chicks; X-Ray Egg 
Tester, most perfect, handy tester ever conceived; 

Handy Height; the Quick Cooling Egg Tray. 

It combines also, the X-Ray Vapor Generator; X-Ray 
Thermostat that automatically shuts off and — on 

flame as needed to keep temperature of eggs pre- 
cisely correct at all hours of the day or night © without 
Tne Woms's Gaearest attention; X-Ray Duplex Heating System that abso- 
HATCHER lutely prevents chilled eggs and provides moist heat (the natural 
hen heat); X-Ray Central Heating System that gives direct heat 
from aii the oil, making it possible to hatch with an X-Ray with 
one filling of of] tank during hatch. The 1918 X-Ray scientifically 
constructed—built of selected California redwood—with body covered with heavy 

enameled, ebonized steel—legs and supports heavy angle iron. 


SAVE ALL YOUR 
"> cuicks witha 1918 X- R AY Brooder 
a % Se ba ad sre. the little > ee 


ti lfetermines 
z thrive best—grow fastest—lay earliest. 
“Oo, Investigate the 1918 X-Ray Brooder 
en before you invest a penny in any 
“ 0 other make of brooder. 
Post yourself—so that you can 
put a fat increase in your poul- 
try profits duri 1918. nd 
your name and address on 
the coupon—or a postcard— 
“e today tor the FREE 1918 
Lo e B, 

































































Ray Book No. 


* 4% NG X-Ray Incubator Co. 
‘s “s., ‘. R,*. » Dept. 53-8 Des Moines, lowa B Write for Free Book 


























